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THE WANDERING YEARS.—VIL-XV. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


DuRING the first half of my 
life I did not see, because I 
was stupid and blind, that it 
was craftily suggested to me 
by crafty men that I should do 
most of the things I did do, so 
that they could make profit 
out of me. 

It was owing to the thought- 
fulness of a Hebrew gentleman, 
a complete stranger to me, 
that I abandoned the sea as a 
profession. This particular Jew 
ex machina observed me putting 
a long-splice into a broken 
mooring wire aboard my ship 
at Durban. Said he, “I sup- 
poth they give you very high 
pay for doing such skilled and 
specialised work, not ? ” 

I said, “‘ You’re right. Not, 
it is. I don’t get a cent. In 
fact, ’'m paying the owner of 
this rope for the privilege of 
mending it for him.” 

The fellow looked surprised. 
I think he really was surprised 
that anyone could be such a 


fool. He took thought. Pres- 
ently he said, ‘“ Look here. 
I know a man in Jo’burg who'll 
pay you one pound for every 
rope like that you mend for 
him. What you think about 
that? That’s better business, 
ain’t it?” 

I said, ‘* You bet. 
to it.” 

“Not so fast,” he cried, 
wagging a finger under my nose. 
“One pound per mending, and 
my friend has hundreds of 
broken ropes. But if I take all 
the trouble to introduce you 
to this good business I must 
have my commission. You 
must agree to let me collect 
payment and pass it on to you, 
less twenty-five per cent.” 

I said, “ Make it five, and 
T'll do it.’ We finally com- 
promised at ten. 

It was not easy to get to 
Johannesburg at that time. 
There was a war on. But I 
made my benefactor do some 
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work for his money, and he con- 
trived to get a pass for me. I 
had enough money for the fare 
and a few shillings over. I 
had my pass and a letter to the 
Shift Boss of one of the largest 
gold mines on the Rand. I 
felt my fortune was as good as 
made, and I started. 

My father was in Cape Town, 
but I did not tell him what 1 
proposed to do. I was going to 
break my apprenticeship inden- 
tures and desert my ship, and 
I did not expect my father 
to help me to commit these 
crimes. 

All I saw of the war was 
some blockhouses and barbed- 
wire along the railway, and men 
in grey shirts and khaki trousers 
who seemed incredibly anxious 
to know if I had any beer. 

It occurs to me, now, that 
the Boer War meant nothing 
more to me than the names Oom 
Paul, Kitchener, Mafeking, Long 
Tom, the C.1.V., De Wet, Bobs, 
The Absent-Minded Beggar, and 
Dolly Grey. May the good Lord 
pity me! And I know men 
today who were in their ’teens 
in 1916, to whom the war means 
nothing more than Haig, the 
Kaiser, Hindenburg, and Tip- 
perary. May the good Lord 
pity them too! 

When I presented my letter 
of introduction to the Shift 
Boss, he said, ‘‘ Lewin? Never 
heard of him. But if you can 
splice wire, splice this.’”’ He 
showed me a great, rectangular- 
sectioned, plaited, hoisting cable. 
It was the first square rope I 
had ever seen. I said, “I 
can’t splice that!’’ And the 
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Shift Boss said, “‘ Get to hell 
out of here then.” 

I had a shilling left. And 
the smallest coin in circulation 
on the Rand was a ticcy, or 
threepence. I had a tough time. 
I found myself a stranger in a 
strange land, with no money, 
no work, no friends, and no 
prospect of getting any. This 
is about the most valuable 
experience anyone can get, and 
I am immensely thankful it 
happened to me. But it hurt 
at the time. Hunger hurts, 
too. It is as bad as toothache, 
and the pain covers a much 
larger area. When you are 
past pain, you get dizzy, break 
into cold sweats, and give way 
at the knees. 

When you are down to abso- 
lutely nothing you discover 
something which hundreds of 
millions of people know abso- 
lutely nothing about. You dis- 
cover Reality. Or, rather, 
Reality bumps full tilt into you 
and makes you see a Light. It 
is a shock. It is a great shock 
suddenly to perceive that almost 
all the things you thought were 
Real are Sham. 

The most real thing I ever 
saw in my life was a long 
loaf of French bread. A middle- 
aged citizen in a bowler hat 
was carrying that loaf under 
his arm, and I took it away 
from him and ate it. While 
thus obeying a natural law I 
realised the utter artificiality 
of the man-manufactured law 
I was breaking. I was abating 
my hunger; that was the 
Reality. To call it Robbery 
with Violence was the Sham. 
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I had to restrain the citizen 
when he tried to regain the 
bread I needed so much more 
than he did. He gave voice 
to a sham belief. ‘“ You can’t 
do that!” he cried. It amazed 
me to see a man so certain of 
something so obviously false. 
He could not see the Truth 
before his eyes; the fact that 
only death, and sudden death 
at that, could stop me eating 
that bread. Or trying to eat 
it. The truth is, I was too 
hungry to eat dry bread. This 
will sound like a lie to those 
who have not experienced star- 
vation, but it is a fact all the 
same. 

I think it, perhaps, just as 
well that Reality is a thing 
unknown to more than about one 
modern white man in a million. 
If more of us saw the light there 
would be trouble. I do not 
think much of the way we, 
collectively, manage the busi- 
ness of living; but I would 
rather see what we call our 
Civilisation continue to stumble 
along than see it suddenly and 
violently abolished. If only a 
small proportion of living men 
were to see and feel what I saw 
and felt before I took that loaf 
of bread, then civilisation would 
go up with a bang. But, no. 
Not a bang. There would be 
bangs, of course; but the 
groundwork of the sound of 
civilisation passing would be 
composed of high screams and 
deep, cannibalistic growlings. 

It will shock the average, 
highly artificial, spoon - fed, 
guarded, civilised individual to 
learn that a certain degree 
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of hunger will cause a man to 
prowl about with his eyes 
fastened on white necks and 
his teeth grinding. This may 
sound like rubbish, or insanity, 
to anyone who has never ex- 
perienced reality—in spite of 
the fact that many of us are 
comfortably and contentedly 
sucking the blood from living 
fellow-men and women at this 
present moment. So long as 
we do it in a respectable manner, 
and legally, taking care to 
observe all the conventions, 
then it is quite all right. But 
when you have been up against 
reality you feel more respect 
for the naked and unashamed 
cannibal than, say, the usurer. 
One of them is an honest man. 
He does not fool himself—or 
others. With a cannibal you 
know where you are: either 
outside him, or in. 

The main prop of civilisation 
is the fact that the average 
civilised man does not know 
he is a beast of prey. He strives 
to cultivate humane feelings. 
Take, for example, the citizen 
out of whose mouth I took 
bread. The reality of my 
hunger got through to him at 
last. He gazed at me, snarling 
at that loaf, and, “By God!” 
said he, “ you don’t mean to 
say you’re starving !’’ 

He took me into an eating- 
house and treated me to a hot 
meal. What is more, he put 
me in the way of providing 
myself, in a conventional man- 
ner, with further meals. He 
gave me @ job. This was a 
kindly act, and a wise one; 
but he did not realise how wise 
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it was. At the time I took 
that man’s bread I was about 
as dangerous to him and his 
kind as my own weight of 
fulminate of mercury. His 
charity and decency turned me 
into a malleable lump of dough. 
Those unthinking and inex- 
perienced persons who inveigh 
against the payment of a dole 
to the unemployed would do 
well to ponder this. The well- 
fed will be wise not to grudge 
this very cheap method of 
insuring lives—their lives. 

Let no man who has not 
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undergone the experience of 
starving in the midst of plenty 
try to tell me I am talking 
nonsense. None of our states- 
men or professors of economics 
carry much weight with me. 
I doubt if many of them have 
ever missed a meal, and I know 
if they ever missed two dozen 
meals running they would radi- 
cally revise their behaviour, 
teaching, and beliefs. I recom- 
mend a course of enforced 
starvation; it gives reality a 
chance to get through the coat 
of the stomach into the blood. 


Vu. 


My bowler -hatted victim 
turned the tables on me nicely. 
He was a Cornishman named 
Chirgwin, He owned some 
claims on an undeveloped reef 
in the Southern Transvaal. He 
hoped the reef bore gold in 
payable quantities; but he 
had not been able to prove 
this because the war had inter- 
fered with his operations. Now 
that the fighting had ceased in 
that part of the country, he 
proposed to get on with the 
job. 

He asked me if I could drive 
a hoisting engine, and I said 
I could drive a steamer’s winch. 
He said, “ Well, a _ hoisting 
engine’s only a big winch, and 
you won’t have to hoist men, 
only rock. You probably know 
an engine-driver’s got to have a 
Government licence and gets 
paid £1 a shift. Now you 
haven’t got a licence and I 
can’t afford to pay you more 


than ten shillings, but if you’ll 
take that the job’s yours.” 

I took that joo all right. 
My benefactor’s kindness saved 
him about £100 during the time 
I worked for him ; but I do not 
grudge it to him—much. 

That was a funny little gold 
mine. It consisted of a hole 
in the ground, a wooden head- 
gear, two tin sheds, and a 
couple of tents planted in the 
open veldt twenty miles from 
nowhere. We got there per 
train and a Cape cart drawn by 
mules in tandem. 

That was my first experience 
of mules, and I recognised them 
at once as kindred spirits. 
Those were two grand animals. 
An officious military policeman 
made a fuss about our passes 
when Chirgwin and I decanted 
ourselves from the train. Our 
passes were all right, and that 
policeman knew it, but he was 
angling for a tip. Chirgwin, a 
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crafty and thrifty Cousin Jack, 
arranged for him to get a good 
one. He backed away, expos- 
tulating, from the policeman, 
until he got his victim within 
range of the leading mule, who 
promptly kicked him in the 
stomach. We then drove off, 
laughing heartily—especially the 
mules. 

The splendid creatures, desir- 
ing to get home to dinner, took 
us across twenty miles of track- 
less and bumpy veldt at about 
seven knots. I was ‘glad to 
reach the camp, because my 
seat in that Cape cart was the 
most uncomfortable I have ever 
sat on. It was made of six 
cases of gelignite and a box of 
detonators containing fulminate 
of mercury, the most touchy 
high - explosive there is. We 
collided with an ant-hill, and 
my seat and I were jolted high 
up in the air. When we came 
down again I asked Chirgwin 
what would happen if my H.E. 
couch blew up, and he answered, 
“Oh! don’t worry. You'd 
never know a thing about it.” 

The mine staff consisted of 
about twenty Kaffir boys and 
two miners named Cody and 
Ring. Cody was a dark, com- 
pletely hairless, sinister appear- 
ing person, whose looks, if he 
had been born later, would 
have made his fortune as a 
‘bad man’ on the films. Ring 
was an immense, ginger-headed 
creature, who had retired from 
heavy-weight prize-fighting be- 
cause his sportsmanship and 
good nature proved too much 
of a handicap in that ruthless 
profession. 
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We dined on roast turkey- 
bustard, mealie meal dampers 
and whisky, and I made myself 
a bed of old gunny bags and 
turned in. Next morning Chirg- 
win introduced me to my re- 
sponsibilities : a winding engine 
with one big drum and a loco- 
motive type boiler, all housed 
in a tin shed. 

“There you are,” said the 
Boss. “ It hasn’t been touched 
since the war started, but before 
I cleared out I greased every- 
thing up good and proper, so 
I guess she ought to work. 
Make steam as soon as you can 
and we'll get started. The 
shaft’s flooded right up, and 
until you bail the water out of 
it with the skip none of us can 
do a thing.” 

Chirgwin left me two boys 
and went off with the rest of 
them and Cody and Ring to 
dig trenches on the veldt “ to 
try and find out where she 
outcrops.” 

I thus found myself, for the 
first time in my life, faced 
with a real job of work. I had 
to create something by my 
own thought and effort. I had 
to make a dead boiler produce 
power and cause some idle 
machinery to work. To help 
me, I had two brown, grinning 
Kaffirs who knew even less 
about boilers and machinery 
than I did. I had driven ships’ 
winches, it is true; but all I 
did then was to open a cock 
to make the winch work and 
shut the cock to stop it. So 
far, other men had supplied 
me with the essential power— 
the steam, and I had never 
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bothered my head about how 
they did it. Now I had to find 
out. 

I knew nothing about boilers 
except that, to get steam out 
of them, it was necessary to 
put water into them and make 
a fire underneath. There was 
a pile of coal outside the shed, 
and the only water within reach 
was down the mine shaft. 

The boiler was, fortunately, 
a primitive affair. It boasted a 
feed-pump, a steam gauge, a 
safety-valve, and a water gauge. 
I examined these affairs and 
tried to discover their functions. 
The pump’s job obviously was 
to force water into the boiler, 
but it could not pump unless 
the boiler first supplied it with 
steam. And the boiler was cold 
and empty. The only thing to 
do seemed to be to sit down and 
cry. 

I made up my alleged mind 
that the only thing to do was 
to pour water into the boiler 
with a bucket. There was 
only one hole in the top of the 
boiler, so I set my two boys 
to work pouring water down it. 
But this did not work, all the 
water running out again between 
the fire-bars. This surprised 
me; but it is not surprising. 
It is bound to happen if you 
pour water down any boiler’s 
chimney. 

After that I unscrewed a 
manhole and poured water in 
until it began to run out of a 
pipe two-thirds of the way up 
the boiler’s face. I regarded 
this pipe as providential: it 
showed me the boiler was full 
enough. The pipe had a cock 


on it and I turned it off. That 
pipe, had I known it, was the 
lower connection of the water- 
level gauge. The gauge glass 
was missing, but that meant 
nothing to me. 

I made a roaring fire in the 
fire-box, and watched with ex- 
altation my chimney billowing 
smoke. Presently the manhole 
cover began to leak steam. I 
screwed it down more tightly 
and stopped that. Then I 
noticed that a little black arrow 
on a clock-faced gauge was 
registering ‘10.’ I said to 
myself, “ Aha! That’s the 
steam pressure rising. I’m a 
hell of an engineer.” 

I watched with unholy pride 
that arrow steadily moving 
up on the gauge: 20—30—40. 
My two boys were shovelling 
coal and poking it up, and the 
furnace was a roaring mass of 
flame. They were enjoying 
themselves a8 much as I was. 
The pressure mounted: 50— 
60. At about 65 it suddenly 
dawned on me that the figure 
70 on that dial was not marked 
in red for nothing. Red meant 
danger. It occurred to me that 
if the pressure rose above that 
danger mark the boiler would 
explode. 

The arrow pointed to 69 
and I was beginning, frantic- 
ally, to rake the fire from the 
fire-box when the boiler blew up. 
There was a bang and a@ roar, 
and the shed filled with scalding 
steam. I fell backwards, and 
my boys departed on high gear 
for the horizon. I died. I 
understood I had been blown 
up and scalded to death. 
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Then the roaring ceased and 
the steam cloud dissipated. I 
had forgotten about the safety- 
valve. It, fortunately, had 
functioned. 

I had created power—70 lb. 
per sq. in. of it—and I was a 
proud lad. I advanced upon 
the engine, gingerly, and opened 
the throttle a little. Nothing 
happened. I opened the throttle 
some more. The engine gave 
out an agonised groan. It 
shuddered. It started convul- 
sively, and with a bang which 
seemed to blow all its innards, 
and mine, to pieces. The 
cylinders were full of water, 
and I did not know enough to 
open the drain cocks. I know 
now the cylinder heads ought 
to have blown off, wrecking the 
whole outfit and killing me. 
But that was a good, old- 
fashioned piece of machinery, 
and it stood up to the strain 
and my brutal handling. It 
started, jerkily at first, then 
smoothly. The drum revolved, 
winding up its wire. I was 
charmed. I wrote myself down 
a natural-born engineer. 

I observed a one-ton steel 
bucket on wheels climbing up 
the shaft headgear. 1 was sur- 
prised. Isaid to myself, “‘ When 
that thing gets to the top it’s 
going to tip over and fall on 
me.” 
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I stopped the engine just in 
time. If I had wound in one 
more foot of wire that one-ton 
skip would have turned a somer- 
sault over the top of the head- 
gear and landed in the engine 
shed. As it was I had half 
uptilted the thing, and being 
full, it tipped a ton of water 
down the chute—and I made 
up my mind I was dead for the 
third time that day. 

I heard the voice of Chirgwin 
saying, ‘* You’ve got her going, 
then? Did she give much 
trouble ? ”’ 

I said, “ Oh, no.” 

Said Ring, “ That’s a tricky 
job, tippin’ a skip first time 
with an engine you ain’t used 
to. You did that fine.” 

I said, ** Thanks.”’ 

Said Cody, “ That gauge glass 
is bust. How d’you know 
what water there is in the 
boiler ? ” 

I said, “ I don’t know.” 

The three men looked at 
one another. They looked 
startled. 

Then the three of them made 
a sudden and monosyllabic 
appeal to the Deity. 

Let there be no mistake. 
Those men were by no means 
being blasphemous. They were 
praying. Then they departed, 
at speed. I took the hint and 
started the boiler feed-pump. 


IX. 


I was aching to play with my 
engine, but Chirgwin would not 
lei me. “ You don’t put fire 
under that boiler again,’’ said 


he, “ until we’ve got a gauge 
glass. I don’t care if you blow 
yourself up, but if you burn the 
boiler’s tubes I’ll be ruined. 
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It’s a nuisance, and Lord knows 
where we’ll get hold of any 
gauge glasses with this blasted 
war on. I'll have to try in 
Jo’burg, and it may take a 
week.” 

Cody snorted. He then spat. 
He was a man of few words. 
“Gimme a quid, a bottle of 
whisky and the loan of the 
Cape cart,’ said he, “and I'll 
get you a gauge glass before 
dark.’’ He did, too. He drove 
across country until he struck 
the railway, flagged the first 
train that appeared, bribed the 
driver with yellow gold (coined 
and in bottle), and returned 
with one of the engine’s gauge 
glasses, still hot. Cody was a 
man of resource and action. 
He taught me a lot. 

T bailed the shaft out with the 
engine and skip. It was an 
incline shaft, about eight feet 
in diameter, eighty odd feet 
deep, and bung-full of water 
and drowned snakes. The job 
took a week. I worked fourteen 
hours a day, ate masses of 
buck, bully beef and mealies, 
slept the sleep of dead men and 
babes, and liked it. It was a 
pleasant change from steam- 
boat labour, and starving. 

The miners, too, were an 
amusing change from sailors. 
I found them to be an entirely 
different breed of man. The 
sailor copes with a moving ship 
and the wind, the sea, and the 
weather. All these things need 
careful watching, because you 
never quite know what any of 
them are going to do. They 
make a sailor healthily appre- 
hensive, vigilant, and cautious. 


But miners deal with the solid 
earth. Their feet are on firm 
ground which can only be 
moved by their own efforts. 
A miner’s job, boiled down to 
its essence, is to drive holes 
through the obdurate rock, 
which work appears to produce 
a forceful, impatient, and reck- 
less sort of individual. 

To watch Ring and Cody was 
enough to lay a sailor out with 
nervous  prostration. They 
would put their boys to work, 
drilling six-foot holes in the 
shaft bottom with steel drills 
and hammers. They then pro- 
ceeded to their tent to prepare 
the high-explosive with which 
the holes were to be charged. 
Their tent furniture consisted 
of cases of dynamite for chairs 
and table, ornamented with 
detonators, boxed and loose, 
and coils of fuse, time and 
instantaneous. In the midst of 
all this sudden death, Cody and 
Ring functioned nonchalantly. 
They smoked all the time, of 
course, and they smoked Boer 
tobacco, which is about one- 
third saltpetre and shoots out 
sparks and scatters molten 
globules all over everything. 
They dropped burnt matches 
anywhere and knocked out their 
pipes on the first thing handy. 
They jabbed holes in gelignite 
cartridges, poked fuses down 
detonators, and bit the 
detonator tubes to keep the 
fuses in place. 

Detonators are short copper 
tubes, closed at one end, con- 
taining a little fulminate of 
mercury. Only a little. But 
enough. One of our boys picked 
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up a detonator which Cody had 
dropped. He judged it would 
make a fine ear-container for 
snuff, and proceeded to pick 
out the foreign matter at the 
bottom with a nail. It blew 
both hands and his face off. 
And Cody and Ring put those 
things between their teeth in 
the ordinary course of business 
and bit them—hard. They 
used to chew gelignite, too. 
They swore by it as a cure for 
the morning after. 

When the boys had drilled 
their holes the two miners 
would scramble down the shaft, 
laden with sandbags containing 
the prepared H.E. charges. I 
went down there with them 
once. Once only. They worked 
by candle-light, poking sausages 
of gelignite into holes and ram- 
ming them down with a stick. 
The top sausage in each hole 
contained a detonator with a 
length of fuse attached. Above 
that the hole was filled in with 
sand, ‘hammered in good and 
solid. When the charging was 
done each man had in front 
of him a dozen lengths of fuse, 


x. 


Gold mines are queer things. 
Little prospecting mines, like 
Chirgwin’s, are good fun—for 
the miners. They are the men 
who get back some of the 
gold the owners put into the 
mines. This is, usually, all the 
gold that ever does come out 
of them. 

People who pay out money 
to develop gold mines are either 
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dangling like black worms from 
the rock face. 

Ring said, ‘ All ready, Jim ? ”’ 
Cody grunted and began to 
light his fuses. Ring held his 
candle to the end of a fuse 
which took a long time to 
ignite. It then fizzed, back- 
fired, and blew his candle out. 
He took his time relighting it, 
and it was still unlit when Cody 
had got all his fuses fizzing. I 
then left. I went up that 
eighty-foot shaft in under ten 
seconds and crouched behind a 
pile of rock. Cody came out 
of the shaft some hours later. 
It seemed hours, anyway. No 
sign of Ring. All the time the 
fuses were burning down 
towards the charges. I could 
hear them. I held my breath 
for a century; for an son. 
Then Ring strolled into view, 
and the earth shook under a 
series of terrific explosions. 

Said Ring, “Eleven. Hell! 
One misfire. We'll have to 
watch out the night-shift don’t 
go poking a drill into that 
charge or we'll run short of 
boys.” 


fools, gamblers, or friends of 
the consulting engineer. Fools 
will be fools, but why gamblers 
bother about gold mines I do 
not understand. Results are 
more quickly obtained at Monte 
Carlo. And if any man craves 
a really hair-raising gamble, let 
him try running an English 
farm. 

I have worked at the develop- 
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ment of half a dozen alleged 
gold mines and I never saw a 
grain of gold come out of any 
of them—bar one, which was 
salted. And I have watched 
the market prices of shares in 
those barren holes in the ground 
leap up and down like mountain 
goats in spring-time. The 
development of gold mines is 
worth somebody’s while. My 
opinion is that, if all stock- 
brokers were honest men, there 
would be far fewer gold mines 
but more gold in the one place 
where gold does any real good ; 
and that place is the dentures 
of the public. 

When the Peace of Vereenig- 
ing made the veldt safe for tra- 
velling officials, a Government 
Inspector paid us a surprise 
visit, and fined Chirgwin for em- 
ploying an unlicensed engine- 
driver, and I found myself 
adrift again. I wandered about, 
searching for a job, for a long 
time. Those were bad days. 
South Africa just then was 
full of demobilised soldiers look- 
ing for jobs. They looked in 
vain, of course. This always 
happens when any war is over. 

When you leave your job to 
fight for your country, another 
man, calling you a hero, jumps 
into your place. And that is 
exactly where you find him 
when your war is won. He 
does not call you a hero, this 
time ; he calls you an economic 
problem which he regrets he 
cannot solve. It is no use 
cursing and calling this a dirty 
deal—which is what I did when 
I was demobilised in 1918. 
That was one of my mistakes 
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which young men of today may 
profit by. My advice to those 
soldiers, if any, who survive the 
next war is: On no account 
give up your gun when you 
are demobilised. Take the thing 
with you to the office when you 
tell the Boss you want your job 
back again. 

Merely to ask for a job, or 
anything else, is futile, in any 
case. I discovered that truth 
in Johannesburg in 1903. There 
were more men than jobs. 
There always are. I asked, 
humbly and hat in hand, for a 
hundred jobs, only to be, meta- 
phorically, spat on. Then [I 
saw @ light. I walked into 
the most palatial-looking office 
I could find. I pushed my 
chest out and I kept my hat 
on. I said, “I want to see 
the Manager at once. My 
business is important and I 
won’t wait.’ 

It worked. They bowed me 
into the Managing Director’s 
room. He looked tough. He 
was tough. All Managing 
Directors are tough. I said, 
“T’ve got in to see you under 
false pretences. But the point 
to note is, I wanted to see you 
and I am seeing you. I want 
you to give me a job. If you 
need someone who gets what 
he wants, I’ve shown you I’m 
your man.” 

He did not throw me out. 
He gave me a job. I think he 
saw through my bluff, though. 
He happened to need an honest 
fool. I filled the bill. He 


appointed me Secretary of a 
gold mine with a most grand 
and imposing title; but when 
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I got to the place I found it 
was just another barren hole in 
the ground, like Chirgwin’s. 
Down that hole much dirty 
work was perpetrated ; but the 
work which went on in the 
stock market in connection with 
it was dirtier still. I dabbled 
in the dirt, but managed to 
keep my hands clean. As a 
result I made about £70. This 
rather remarkable achievement 
is embalmed in a story I wrote 
a long while ago, entitled ‘A 
Gold Mine.’ 

I have just re-read that story, 
and I see I wrote it in the first 
person and said the hero made 
£700. There are various other 
embellishments and exaggera- 
tions of the facts on which the 
yarn was based. This, perhaps, 
needs some explanation. 

Let it be clearly understood 
that I by no means apologise 
for those embellishments and 
exaggerations. I am what is 
generally called an author, but 
I prefer to call myself a pro- 
fessional writer of fiction. My 
job is to tell stories and to 
make them as interesting and 
as pleasing to read as I possibly 
can. I do not try to write 
history, or poetry, or literature. 
I am satisfied to see my books 
remain in print. 

I write fiction because the 
bare truth is usually damned 
dull. I resolutely refuse to 
stick to dull facts when writing 
a story based on facts. Faith- 
fully following the sage advice 
of a very wise man, I try “ to 
make things happen again, but 
make them happen better.’ 
Hence the £700 for the poor but 
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honest hero of ‘A Gold Mine.’ 
The truth is that £70 was not 
worth all the trouble. 

Most of the stories I write 
in the first person bring me 
letters from people who would, 
apparently, rather be bored by 
strict facts than interested by 
fiction. One man was most 
annoyed because I wrote once 
that ‘I’ wore a beard, and 
later that ‘I’ used a razor. 
As a matter of fact, I do both ; 
I grow hair on my chin and 
shave my cheeks. But why, in 
the name of Alexander, anybody 
shuuld worry about the truth 
of a statement like that com- 
pletely defeats me. In view of 
all this I think it advisable to 
state here that this is the only 
story of mine in which I stick 
to strict facts. 

I see I have called it a rather 
remarkable achievement to 
make £70 by keeping my hands 
clean when dabbling in the 
dirt. But the real achievement 
was in keeping my hands clean. 
Making money is no achieve- 
ment worth remark. Anyone 
can make money. I repeat, 
anyone. Look around! To 
make a lot of money it is merely 
necessary to like making money 
and to give your whole soul, 
mind, and time to the job. 1 
know a number of men who thus 
sacrifice their minds and waste 
their time. None of them are 
happy. I am bored by the 
stupid but almost universal 
practice of judging a man’s 
worth by the amount of money 
he makes. I know how a lot 
of men make a lot of money, 
and I prefer to judge a man 
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by the money he does not 
make. 

I know, personally, three 
millionaires. Two of them sadly 
envy me my sort of life, and 
the other one is a natural born 
bandit who takes such enor- 
mous delight in perpetrating 
his audacious raids against 
humanity that I cannot help 
liking him. Between raids, 
though, I have heard him sound- 
ing very sorry for himself. 

It seems to me that this 
business of keeping the hands 
clean while making a living 
has not received the attention 
it deserves from men who have 
lived their life and then written 
about it. They shy away from 
the subject. I am not surprised. 
They have either to admit 
they have dirtied their hands, 
or to intimate that they are 
saints. And it is an odd thing 
that most men would rather 
confess to being scoundrels than 
admit to being saints. I do not 
mind saying I am neither. I 
kept my hands clean in life’s 
business because I found it 
paid. 

My advice to other men’s 
sons who have their lives to 
make is this: Remember the 
law of supply and demand. 
The demand for honest men is 
unlimited ; the supply is mighty 
searce. The market value of 
an incorruptible, unbribable in- 
dividual is immense. Bear well 
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in mind, however, that it is, in 
a business sense, about as much 
use being merely honest as 
being merely dumb. Any fool 
can be honest, and most honest 
fools starve. If he wishes to 
succeed in his specialised career, 
the professional, sea-green in- 
corruptible must tactfully and 
indirectly advertise his wares. 

I found out this latter truth 
rather too late to cash in on it. 
I always appear to have fancied 
honesty would pay me divi- 
dends. I rather admire my 
twenty-year-old self for sticking 
to this notion after sticking to 
it had, as I shall tell later, lost 
me a small fortune or two. 
But I generally managed to 
make honesty pay me, at 
any rate, wages. That £70 I 
abstracted from the pockets 
of some Johannesburg stock- 
brokers was a case in point. 
And later, when I was in busi- 
ness in Japan as an export and 
import merchant, by merely 
being honest I completely 
baffled the Japanese, to my 
own financial advantage. They 
could not understand any mer- 
chant being honest, and they 
fooled themselves with the 
belief that I must be a peculiarly 
crafty and artful person. When 
I said I would do a thing, they 
judged I would certainly do 
something else. Thus, when I 
did do what I said I would, I 
took them by surprise. 


XI. 


I seem to have been getting 
away from gold mines; but I 


find the subjects of honesty 
and gold always do get inex- 
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tricably mixed. I must con- 
centrate on the job of telling 
what I know about gold 
mines... . 

But here I find I have 
rebelled. For the first time in 
history an author has mutinied 
against the tyranny of his 
readers. Good! I am proud of 
that. I take delight in hereby 
stating that I refuse to be tied 
down to the orderly relation 
of a subject when I feel I want 
to hold forth about something 
else. The truth is, I see that 
so far I have been enslaved 
by the task of making short 
stories. This is the first ‘ book ’ 
I have written, and I find the 
job exhilarating and good fun. 
It is good fun to ramble on 
and say exactly what I want to 
say without having to worry 
about developing a plot and 
sticking to the story. [I realise 
at last that all my writing life 
I have been nothing but a con- 
founded slave to the short story. 

It a short story is to be short 
and a story, it must march 
straight to its conclusion, and 
every word must count. This 
makes the making of a short 
story bitterly hard work. And 
I need a holiday badly. So, 
here goes ! 

My second period of starva- 
tion in the middle of the greatest 
gold-producing centre on earth 
was terminated by a chance 
meeting with Cody and Ring. 
When Chirgwin’s hole in the 
ground swallowed up his capital, 
the two miners proceeded to 
the Rand to look for work. 
They looked in vain. Ring, 
being a simple soul, would 
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have gone on looking until all 
his money was spent. Cody, 
however, was by no means a 
simple soul; he had no use for 
slowly starving to death. He 
preferred a short life and a 
well-fed and well-lubricated one. 
He therefore took a contract 
for himself and Ring to break 
out ore from the stopes of one 
of the biggest gold mines in the 
world. 

When I ran into the two 
partners, Cody glinted an eye 
at me. It may have been a 
wink. Ring said, ‘‘ What cheer, 
Kid? Come and have a 
drink.” He ordered King Pegs, 
brandy and champagne, half 
and half. 

I said, ‘‘ Hullo! Have you 
made your fortunes, or what ? ”’ 
Cody spat. Ring said, ‘‘ We’re 
doing a job that’s bound to 
knock us out inside of a year 
or two, 80 you can bet we aren’t 
working for nothing. We’re 
cleanin’ up about five quid a 
day, each, down the Jane and 
Garden Deep. Let’s have 
another. Time’s short. Cody’s 
spittin’ blood already, and 
yesterday I coughed up a lump 
of lung.” 

I turned pale. Ring may 
have been exaggerating, but 
he was not joking. I knew 
what he was talking about. 
Miners’ phthisis is no joke. 

If you are fool enough or 
desperate enough to work in 
the heat and pressure of the 
Deep Levels, drilling holes in 
quartz with a pneumatic drill, 
you must expect to breathe a 
mixture of bad air and glass- 
sharp quartz dust, which turns 
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the fabric of your lungs into 
cement. 

“My God! Ring,’ I cried. 
And Ring said, “‘ Yes... But... 
Well, it was a toss up between 
nothing in the gut or a stone 
in the chest, so we thought 
we’d have a run for our money. 
You’d better join us. We 
could work three shifts then, 
clean up a pile quick, and clear 
out before ... before it gets 
us. What d’you say, Jim?” 

“Clear out me foot,’’ Cody 
answered. ‘‘ The more money 
you make the less chance you 
give yourself of clearing out. 
But if the kid wants to come in, 
he can. It’s his funeral.” 

The kid preferred to starve, 
or thought he did. But there 
is @ limit to the amount of 
starvation one can stand. There 
came a day, therefore, when I 
sought out the partners in the 
compound of The Jane and 
Garden Deep Gold Mining Cor- 
poration, and joined them. 

The Jane and Garden was 
not at all the sort of hole in the 
ground I was used to. It was 
areal gold mine. It was a hole, 
all right, but the hole was 
about a mile deep, and there 
was gold in it. It had four 
vertical triple-shafts and miles 
of underground workings. It 
employed hundreds of men, 
white, black, and yellow. It 
crushed thousands of tons of 
ore, and the never-ceasing roar 
of the 500 three-ton stamps in 
its mill battery banished peace 
and silence from all that country- 
side. Its tailing heaps loomed 
like a range of tall hills above 
the city of Johannesburg, and 
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a rise or fall in the rate of its 
dividends caused earthquakes 
in the city of London. 

The work of the mine was 
never allowed to cease for one 
second, night or day, week in 
week out, all the year round. 
If this increased the onerousness, 
unhealthiness, and danger of 
the work underground, it could 
not be helped, because of the 
inexorable pressure of the Interest 
due on the Capital sunk in the 
mine. 

If there is any man’s son 
who fails to grasp the signifi- 
cance of this fact, he is doomed 
to go through life in ignorance 
of what Power it is that rules 
his life and enslaves him. Let 
him, therefore, take thought. 
And when he has grasped the 
truth I trust he will not run 
away with the idea that he is 
enslaved by any dark and 
wicked gang of unscrupulous 
‘International Financiers,’ or 
any nonsense of that kind. 
What he is enslaved by is 
his own and everyone else’s 
natural desire to live as com- 
fortably as possible while work- 
ing as little as possible. 

I know an elderly and kind- 
hearted widow, most of whose 
small income is derived from 
the dividends she receives from 
The Jane and Garden Corpora- 
tion. She would not hurt a 
fly; but I have seen her, 
at the Corporation’s annual 
general meeting, get up and raise 
hell and violently oppose the 
management’s proposal that the 
dividend rate be reduced. She 
did not understand she was 
striving to drive a nail in the 
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coffins of the men who laboured 
to make her money for her. 
Had she known she was a slave- 
driver she would have wept. 
I think it will do no harm to 
make her weep a little. 

I hold some shares in a gold 
mine myself. My mine is very 
old and burrows very deeply 
into a deal of badly faulted 
strata. My galleries are apt 
to cave in. I employ a large 
number of native labourers, and 
I hope my Directors see to it 
that they are adequately paid 
for the arduous and dangerous 
work they do for me. For 
many years my mine has paid 
me from six to ten shillings 
interest on each pound of capital 
I put into it. Last year the 
roof of a stope fell in on a lot 
of my men and killed them. 
This year my Managers inform 
me that, owing to the cost of 
extensive re-timbering, they are 
only going to pay me a shilling 
in the pound., And I cannot 
for the life of me help feeling 
exceedingly annoyed about it. 
I wanted to pass next winter 
in the sun in South Africa; 
but now, curse it! I shall 
have to stay at home. 
Unless. ... I wonder if all 
that expensive re - timbering 
really is necessary. Perhaps 
I might run up to town and 
point out to the management 
that, after all, it is part of a 
miner’s job to take risks. I 
could tell them, with truth, 
that I know what I am talking 
about. Have I not been a 
miner myself? I have. So 
perhaps, after all, I shall not 
kick up a fuss about the 


necessity of all that expensive 
re-timbering. 

When I worked down mines, 
though, I was not exactly 
pampered. I have never left 
my stomach so far behind as I 
did the first time they dropped 
me down the Jane and Garden 
shaft in the skip. That skip 
contained about fifty highly 
paid men who, during the time 
they were in the skip, were 
doing no work for their money. 
Therefore we were dropped 
down the shaft, one mile in 
one minute. 

I have forgotten the difference 
in temperature and pressure at 
the top and bottom of the shaft, 
but I remember what happened 
to my ear-drums, heart, and 
lungs. And I am glad Ring 
warned me to stand on my toes 
with my knees bent, because 
the deceleration as we neared 
the shaft bottom nearly thrust 
me through the floor of the skip. 

Our stope was a long way 
from the main shaft, and Ring 
led me to it up ladders and 
through a lot of long, dark 
holes. A stope is the business 
end of a gold mine; it is the 
place where the ore comes from. 
Our stope was an extensive 
chamber, with its floor tilted 
at about thirty degrees and its 
low roof supported by rock 
pillars twelve feet square and 
spaced twelve feet apart. It 
will be noticed that the roof 
of our stope was well supported. 
It needed support; it had to 
carry the weight of all the rock 
between our heads and the 
surface of the earth, one mile 
above us. I do not know the 
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weight those pillars had to bear, 
but I do know it was slowly 
squashing them flat. Put a 
packet of butter on the table, 
press down on it hard, and the 
sides of the packet will bulge 
out. That is precisely what 
those solid pillars of rock were 
doing. If you placed an ear 
against one you heard a splitting 
crackle going on inside. And 
all the time small chips of rock, 
flaked off by the pressure, flicked 
themselves free with sharp 
clicks. The flakes were sharp, 
too, and they flew around at 
high speed. One flake struck 
my cheek and stuck into it. It 
might have been my eyeball. 

The working face was at the 
top end of the stope. Our job 
was to break out the ore, shovel 
it down the inclined floor of 
the stope, and deliver it, through 
chutes, into ore tubs which ran 
on a light railway laid in the 
gallery driven past the bottom 
of our stope. The tubs were 
then run to the main shaft 
and tipped into ore bins. The 
bins fed the skips which were 
hoisted to the surface, tipped 
into the main bins, and fed 
to the mill battery. There the 
ore was crushed to powder and 
some of its gold content 
collected. The balance of the 
gold was extracted in the 
cyanide plant. The residue, 
a liquid slime impregnated with 
cyanide, was pumped on to the 
open veldt. Cyanide of potas- 
sium is the most deadly of 
poisons, and enough of it was 
spread about the Rand to kill all 
humanity. But I never heard 
of anyone being poisoned. 
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Cody, Ring, and I had nothing 
to do with all that, however. 
Our job began and ended in 
our stope. We were paid so 
much per cubic foot of ore 
delivered to the ore tubs. 
We never saw any gold. We 
were working on low-grade stuff. 
In one ton of our ore there was 
hardly enough gold to make a 
coin the size of a threepenny 
piece. 

We worked in three shifts of 
eight hours each. I would 
begin my shift by shovelling 
clear the rock broken out by 
the shots of the previous shift, 
and then show my boys the 
position and direction of the 
holes they were to drill in the 
working face. I had eight 
boys and four pneumatic drills. 
We worked by candle-light. 
We breathed a mixture of 
candle smoke, our own breath, 
the gases that result from the 
explosions, quartz dust, water 
spray, and the exhaust air from 
the drills. If we stopped the 
drills, our candles burnt up 
what oxygen there was, and 
then went out. 

The stope was an oven. I 
wish I could remember what 
the temperature was. The heat 
at that great depth was bad 
enough, but, as everyone who 
has ever pumped up a tyre 
knows, compressed air can burn 
you. 

It was noisy in our stope. 
You hear a faint echo of the 
noise when a pneumatic drill is 
used to break up a road sur- 
face. It is bad enough to have 
to live for a day or two in the 
same street as one air drill. We 
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lived intimately with four air 
drills in a low, closed cave which 
magnified the sound effects 
beautifully. 

When the holes were bored 
I would charge them with 
gelignite, fire them, and get 
out of there. Then Cody would 
take up the running with his 
shift of boys. He cleaned up 
my mess, made another mess 
for Ring to clean up, and then 
it would be my turn again. 

Our boys were all Chinese. 
Kaffir labour was hard to get 
at that time. I think the 
Kaffirs had done very well out 
of the Boer War, and they, like 
wise men, preferred to sit back 
in their kraals and enjoy their 
war profits. The Mining Com- 
panies accordingly decided to 
recruit labour from China. Their 
recruiters found lots of labour 
available there, but they also 
found they could not export 
any of it without permission of 
the local mandarins. And there 
are no flies on Chinese man- 
darins. When asked to supply 
men they very naturally sup- 
plied, at a price, men they 
did not want themselves. They 
filled the recruiters’ ships by 
emptying their own prisons. 
As a result our boys were a 
tough lot. If they did not like 
you they were apt to make 
their dislike perfectly plain the 
first time they met you in a 
dark corner. And a mine is all 
dark corners. 

Ring told me the story of the 
Mine Captain the Chinese did 
not like at all. They expressed 
their dislike adequately, put 
the Captain into a skip, and 
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rang the engine-room signal 
bell four times. In our mine 
four rings conveyed to the 
engine - driver at the surface 


the conventional message: 
“ Accident! Injured man in 
skip. Hoist carefully.” The 


driver made a slow, careful 
hoist, got hold of the ambulance 
men, and stopped the skip at 
ground level. He looked inside 
and said, ‘Gosh! it’s an acci- 
dent all right! But I needn’t 
have been so careful not to 
shake him.” The Captain was 
in the skip, but he was cut up 
into six pieces. 

I have to thank my Chinese 
boys for saving my life. I was 
making money at the rate of 
over £1000 a year in our 
stope, and I think it probable 
I would have gone on working 
there until it killed me. I held 
to the common but totally 
erroneous belief that my lungs 
would prove to be immune from 
miners’ phthisis. Most soldiers 
who have been on active service 
will recognise this fatuous but 
comforting feeling. You know 
most of the other fellows are 
going to get hurt, but you do 
not feel you will be. However, 
I had to resign from the Firm 
of Cody, Ring, & Martyr in a 
hurry. I found my boss boy 
stealing gelignite and sacked 
him. It was a serious crime, 
and earned him a long spell in 
prison. That boy was a leader 
of a secret society the Chinese 
had formed, but I did not 
know that at the time. I 
guessed it, though, very soon 
afterwards. I liked the boys 
on my shift and I think they 
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liked me, but when they tried 
to murder me one by one, 
and then had a collective go at 
it, I took the hint and decided 
not to trust myself any more in 
the Jane and Garden’s under- 
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ground workings. I was a 
marked man. I believe every 
Chinese in the mine was under 
orders to getme. I remembered 
what had happened to the Mine 
Captain, and I got out. 


xII. 


A perverse and cussed godling 
arranges my fate forme. When 
I need it, he never lets a job 
of work come my way. As I 
now had some money and no 
immediate need of work, I 
was offered three promising and 
remunerative billets in one day. 
Just to show my godling what 
I thought of him, I refused all 
offers and joined a couple of 
rascals in a prospecting trip to 
Bechuanaland. 

On this trip I learned nothing 
of value except how to shoot 
straight with a rifle, what it 
feels like nearly to die of thirst, 
and the fact that a good mule 
has more brains, endurance, 
pluck, and sense of humour 
than any horse. In making 
this latter assertion I know I 
take my life in my hands. 
Horsy people will seek my 
blood and maintain that there 
is no such thing as a good mule. 
But I have lived on terms of 
intimacy with several splendid 
mules. Remembering Chirg- 
win’s two fine and sagacious 
animals, I bought a couple of 
Texan mules for the Bechuana- 
land trip. 

My partners were both very 
horsy men. Slavin, like most 
Irishmen, had horses in his 
blood. Greenwood considered 


hunting, in the Shires, the 
only life worth living. When I 
appeared at our rendezvous, 
riding one mule and leading 
another, both my partners 
reacted violently. Slavin roared 
with laughter and said any 
man who would deliberately 
ride a2 mule was an ass. Green- 
wood turned pale as at the 
sight and sound of sacrilege 
and blasphemy. He said he 
was ashamed to be seen riding 
in company with my two 
obscene beasts. He then let 
himself go on the subject of 
mules. They were slow, they 
would never keep up with the 
horses, and they would halve 
our daily milage. Mules were 
vicious and dangerous; they 
would kick and lame the horses 
and probably savage one or all 
of us to death. Mules were 
notoriously stubborn and stupid 
brutes and their presence was 
certain to wreck the whole 
party. Slavin backed him up. 
He said, “I wouldn’t feel safe 
at all, sleeping in camp with a 
couple of ravening beasts the 
like of them roaming and roar- 
ing around, seeking what they 
can devour. Sure, they’ll be 


eating the faces off us before 
they’re through.”’ 
However, those two inveter- 
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ate horsemen had to put up 
with my mules. We rode for 
weeks over country that was 
mainly desert. There was 
mighty little grass, so the horses 
grew weak and thin; but the 
mules waxed fat on leaves and 
twigs, and I have seen them 
chewing sticks and branches. 
There was little water and 
much of it was salt. Slavin 
had two Basuto ponies, and 
Greenwood a couple of Aus- 
tralian animals standing about 
twenty feet high. When you 
faced all these animals, at the 
end of a long and thirsty ride, 
with a lake of salt water, the 
horses and ponies would rush 
in, fill themselves up, and then 
lie down and try to die. The 
mules would mince into the 
water, sniff it, turn up their 
lips in disdain, and go off and 
scrape @ hole in the sand and 
wait until some more or less 
fresh water filtered through. 
The pace of my mules on the 
march was a very fast walk, 
or tripple. They walked faster 
than the horses, which had 
constantly to break into a trot 
to keep up; a tiring procedure 
both for them and_ their 
riders. The mules had great, 
fat backs that sagged in the 
middle, and riding them was 
like sitting in a well-sprung, 
comfortable, padded arm-chair. 
At the end of a day’s march I 
would wake up from sleep as 
fresh as a daisy, off - saddle, 
give my animals a loving kick 
in the stomach, and off they 
would go to find food and 
drink for themselves. Not that 
they needed much food by that 
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time ; for all day long while on 
the march they never lost a 
chance of snatching a mouthful 
of anything eatable they passed 
en route. 

The horses and their owners 
were in different case. I would 
watch poor Greenwood and 
Slavin valeting their wretched 
animals, and the business of 
undressing them, massaging 
them, manicuring them, feeding 
them, and knee-haltering them 
took a deal of those tired men’s 
time. When all this business 
was over, the horses would 
hurry off in search of the mules ; 
they knew that if there was 
anything to eat or drink in the 
neighbourhood the mules would 
certainly find it. By that time 
I generally had the coffee ready 
and the stew hot, so it was 
more or less safe for me to 
remark, ‘Well, give me 
mules !”’ 

I never can understand the 
general prejudice against mules. 
I think it must be a form of 
snobbery. The ‘noble steed’ 
fetish carries no weight with 
me. Most horses are fools and 
cowards; but I have never 
met a mule who was afraid of 
anything, while even a half- 
witted mule knows enough to 
dodge a job of work. In this 
respect they are almost human. 

I doubt if anybody ever 
knew a horse with a sense of 
humour, but the pack-mule I 
took to Bechuanaland dearly 
loved a little joke. I made a 
poor job of the packs one day 
and got too much weight on 
one side. Old Joe grunted and 
shook himself. He looked round 
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at his pack and then at me, 
and remarked as plainly as it 
was possible to do so without 
words, ‘Here! This won’t 
do at all.”” However, I could 
not be bothered to alter things 
and mounted the other mule. 
Joe gazed at me reproachfully, 
then shrugged his shoulders as 
if to say, ‘‘ All right, then,” 
and trudged off. He walked 
to the edge of the salt-pan 
beside which we had camped, 
deliberately and methodically 
bucked his pack off, turned to 
look at it lying on the ground, 
carefully measured the distance, 
took aim, and kicked the 
whole business into the water. 
He then raised his face to 
Heaven and burst into a loud 


laugh. 
One day I decided to ride 
Joe and let the riding 


mule carry the packs for a 
change. Joe was a staunch 
conservative, and when I 
mounted him I could feel he 
was deeply shocked by my 
unconstitutional behaviour. He 
turned his head and took a 
good look at me, and then, as 
neatly as a cat scratching itself 
behind the ear, he seemed to 
me to reach up with his star- 
board after leg and hook me 
out of the saddle. I fell into 
a thorn bush and lay there 
helpless while Joe flexed a hind- 
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leg at me and shook his wicked 


hoof in my face. He laid his 
ears back, showed his teeth, 
and looked me right in the eye, 
And he said, more plainly than 
human words could tell, ‘‘ Don’t 
you try that on again, my boy, 
or...” I apologised, and 
Joe, like the gentleman he was, 
at once forgave me and allowed 
me to get up. I hastened 
to take his saddle off, and 
found that he was trembling 
violently. I was shocked; I 
thought he was ill. Then I 
understood. Old Joe’s wicked 
sides were shaking with internal 
laughter. 

Slavin and Greenwood had 
an idea there were lots of 
diamonds in Bechuanaland. I 
believe they were right. I 
believe the district is full of 
diamonds ; so full of them, in 
fact, that it is now illegal for 
anyone to prospect for diamonds 
in that part of the world. This 
is a very odd business, which 
causes one to think and to 
wonder. However, we did not 
find any diamonds. We did 
not look very hard. Greenwood 
did do some prospecting, but 
Slavin merely played at it, and 
I preferred to hunt and enjoy 
myself. I am glad I did. I 
had a good time; the first 
good time of my life, and noth- 
ing can rob me of that. 


xii. 


A mounted policeman rode 
into our camp one day and told 
us to clear out of Bechuana- 


land. We asked why. He 
said, “‘ Orders.”’ That was all 
he would say. We had to go. 
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I spent the next months 
wandering from job to job on 
various alleged gold mines, and 
I lived for some weeks on a 
back-veldt Boer farm. I have 
forgotten that Boer’s name, but 
I think he was, perhaps, the 
happiest man I ever met. His 
farm was near the Vaal River 
and far from anything else. 
His house was Dutch and com- 
fortable, with a wide, pillared 
stoep. His flocks and herds 
roamed over the _ surround- 
ing country. His wife and 
daughters and his sons’ wives 
and daughters attended to the 
work of the house, and his 
sons and his Kaffirs attended 
to his crops. He had dammed 
a watercourse beside the house, 
and below the lake thus formed 
lay some acres of irrigated land, 
where mealies grew, with fruit 
trees, vegetables, and tobacco. 
The old man spent a deal of 
his time sitting on his stoep, 
smoking his pipe, drinking coffee, 
and admiring his domain. 

This patriarchal community 
was practically self-contained. 
It produced all the food and 
clothing it needed. The women 
spun wool and wove cloth. 
They baked and they brewed. 
They made some of the best 
peach brandy I have tasted. 
The men made leather foot- 
gear. They were expert car- 
penters and blacksmiths who 
could make anything out of 
wood and iron. I even saw 
them make a waggon wheel. 

Once a year the old man 
inspanned his waggons, carried 
his clip of wool to Klerksdorp, 
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and exchanged it at the trading 
store for those few things from 
the outside world which he 
could not produce himself ; such 
things as matches, ammunition, 
some tools, and hardware. He 
had actually no use for money. 
He was by no means uncultured. 
He read a good deal, but he read 
one book only, the Bible. He 
had travelled far, but only to 
one place—our prison camp in 
Bermuda. He learned his 
English there. 

I rode up to his stoep one 
evening and asked if I could 
camp that night beside his 
water. As is customary I told 
him my name and business. 
He said, ‘So! In Kaap Stadt 
there was a man. The ship 
they sent us to Bermuda in 
was his ship. And he said to 
the Captain of the ship, ‘ These 
men are prisoners, but they are 
good men. Treat them gently 
and with kindness. Give them 
good food and plenty. They 
are men of the land and greatly 
afraid of the sea. Let no harm 
come to them. On your head 
be it. I have spoken.’ He 
spoke before us all. We were 
afraid of the sea and what lay 
before us. But his words com- 
forted us; for we saw he was 
one who must be obeyed. And 
the Captain obeyed. We were 
well treated and no harm came 
to us at all. That man was a 
good man, and his name, too, 
was Mariyr.”’ 

I said that good man was 
undoubtedly my father, and 
the old Boer said, ‘‘ Then this 
house is yours and all in it.” 
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And he took me in and refused 
to let me go next morning, and 
as I had nowhere else to go 
then, I stayed. I stayed there 
three weeks. 

It has become plain to me 
since that that Boer farmer and 
his like have found the best 
answer to the question which 
all men ask themselves: How 
can I make my life worth living ? 
He made the earth support 
him and his dependants, with- 
out undue toil or anxiety. He 
was free and secure. He had 
no need to worry about the 
future. His life was not at the 
mercy of such calamitous pro- 
ducts of civilisation as trade 
slumps, currency inflations, and 
price fluctuations. His life was 
where all men’s lives should 
be; it was in his own hands. 
In his hands and in Nature’s. 
I saw a hail-storm kill some 
four score of his sheep. He 
took the calamity calmly. He 
did not curse Providence for 
visiting him with that mis- 
fortune. The killing hail fell 
on his beasts from Heaven— 
from whence also fell upon his 
growing crops the gentle rain. 
That was the kind of mis- 
fortune which does not flay a 


man’s spirit. It cannot be 
helped ; one puts up with it. 
If you play the game of life 
with Nature you may get a 
raw deal, but it will be a fair 
deal. Play the same game 
with man and you must expect 
both a raw deal and a crooked 
one. 

When I told the old Boer I 
must leave him and go on, he 
said, ‘““Why do you go on? 
Stay! If you go on you will 
find many things worse, but 
none better.”’ 

I did not believe him. [ 
went on. And now, at the end 
of my goings-on, I know he 
spoke the truth. I went on. 
I chose another way of life to 
his. I created and produced 
nothing. I merely dealt with 
the things produced by other 
men. I bought them cheap 
and I sold them dear—if I 
could. A haggling, huckstering 
life. I made money and I lost 
money. Business, trade, com- 
merce. A _ scheming, futile, 
ignoble life. And at the best 
an anxious life, insecure and 
unhappy. If I had listened to 
that ‘ignorant’ back - veldt 
farmer I should have done 
well. 


xIV. 


I do not know what lay at 
the bottom of the ‘ Chinese 
slavery ’ agitation which broke 
out in England at that time. 
The Chinese in the Rand mines 
were splendid workers; better 
workers than the Kaffirs, who, 


in any case, refused to work. 
They were well paid, well fed, 
and contented. They were far 
better off in an African mine 
compound than in the Chinese 
prisons from which most of 
them came. They were prob- 
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ably better off than they had 
ever been in their lives. They 
were not displacing local labour. 
They were happy; their em- 
ployers were happy; and if 
the South Africans had dis- 
liked Chinese being on the 
Rand they would very soon 
have sent them back to China. 
Everybody was pleased. A 
happy state of affairs. Why 
disturb it? Why should men 
in England suddenly raise the 
cry that South Africans were 
enslaving Chinamen ? 

I do not know why, but I can 
guess. Either the Rand mine 
owners had powerful enemies 
in England, or the whole thing 
was @ political ramp. ‘‘ Chinese 
slavery ’’ was the cry, but the 
welfare of the Chinese concerned 
received no consideration what- 
soever. The British Govern- 
ment ordered the repatriation 
of all Chinese, so they were 
sent back to China and to 
prison. They did not want to 
go, nor did the Chinese Govern- 
ment want them. China had 
seized the Heaven-sent chance 
of exporting several thousand 
criminals and revolutionaries, 
and she, naturally, did not 
want to have them dumped 
back on her shores again, in 
bulk. She protested, without 
effect, of course, except that 
we did agree to weed out 
the most dangerous criminals, 
bandits and murderers, and re- 
patriate them all together in 
one shipload. 

I joined that shipload of 
hand-picked and concentrated 
toughs at Durban. I believe I 


signed on as ‘Chinese Inter- 
preter.’ I knew no word of 
Chinese, but that did not matter 
to me. What did matter, just 
then, was that South Africa 
was in the throes of a trade 
depression and I saw all the 
signs ahead of starvation yet 
once more. 

I joined the ship the day 
before her human cargo arrived. 
She was a big, flush-decked 
steamer, with two deck-houses 
amidships containing the 
officers’ quarters. She had a 
coolie crew, and English Cap- 
tain, mates, and engineers. 
These eight were the only white 
men aboard, bar me. 

When I arrived, all hands 
were busy fitting steel grilles, 
with spikes on top, across the 
deck before and abaft the mid- 
ship houses. I reported my 
arrival to the Mate, and I said, 
“What on earth are those 
railings for?’”’ “To keep our 
cargo where it belongs,’ the 
Mate answered. ‘“ We don’t 
pine to get our throats cut. 
Have you got a gun?” I said 
I had not, and the Mate said, 
“Then you go ashore and 
get one. Get two. The odds 
against us finishing this voyage 
alive and kicking are eight 
hundred to eight—or nine, if 
we count you. So I’d get plenty 
of cartridges if I were you.” 

I went ashore, feeling 
thoughtful, and bought a 
double-barrelled gun and some 
buckshot ammunition. When I 
returned I found the engineers 
laying lines of iron pipe up the 
bridge ladders, into the door- 
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ways of the deck-houses, and 
in various other odd places 
where I had never seen pipes in 
a ship before. I said, ‘‘ What’s 
the idea ? ” The Second replied, 
“Live steam, son! If the 
yellow bastards start in on us, 
some of ’em are going to regret 
it, anyway. If they take us 
by surprise and get in among 
us here amidships we’ll squirt 
high-pressure steam into the 
sons of bitches and boil ’em 
alive.’ I said it seemed a 
good idea—if we managed to 
start squirting soon enough. 
The Second said, “ Yes. If is 
right. This voyage is going to 
be all ‘ ifs.’ ”’ 

I have told about that voyage 
in a story entitled ‘ A Sleeping 
Draught.’ I embellished the 
yarn a little, although, in truth, 
the voyage needed no added 
trimmings to make it interest- 
ing. A good Chinese is as fine 
@ man as one can find anywhere, 
and most of the Chinese I have 
known and worked with were 
good men. A bad Chinese can 
be the ultimate limit of evil. 
We sailed from Durban with 
eight hundred bad Chinese. 
They were real‘ bad men.’ The 
‘bad men’ as seen in the 
movies are mere soft, girlish 
Cissies compared with them. A 
confessed murderer, ironed to a 
stanchion down No. 1 hold, 
proved himself to be the best 
of the bunch. We were bound 
for Chinwangtao, but as every 
yellow man aboard the ship 
believed prison or execution 
awaited him in Chinwangtao, 
he naturally did his best, or 
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worst, to prevent us from reach- 
ing our destination. 

I lost a wonderful chance, 
when I wrote ‘A Sleeping 
Draught,’ of writing a really 
fine story. I concentrated on 
the wickedness of the Chinese 
and on the thrills and dangers 
of the voyage; but I ought to 
have made the thing a study 
of character, of our Captain’s 
character. I think his name 
was Steel. At all events, that 
was a fitting name for him. 
He was true steel all through. 
His resolution was as unbreak- 
able and tough as armour-plate, 
and his courage was like a 
sword, sharp and shining. But 
I was afraid to base my story 
on that man; I judged he 
would too much resemble the 
Captain in Joseph Conrad’s 
‘Typhoon.’ I see now I was a 
fool. I ought to have risked it. 
Conrad’s immortal Captain 
passed, like my man, through 
the fire, but it did not change 
him. He was cast-iron at the 
start, and cast-iron he stayed 
to the finish. But my man came 
out tempered. 

From Durban to Chinwangtao 
is a long passage. When our 
cargo began to make trouble 
we were far from all help. 
And we could not call for help ; 
ships did not carry wireless in 
those days. And I doubt if 
our Old Man would have 
accepted help even if it had 
been offered. His business, as 
he conceived it, was to take 
his ship to her destination, and 
he intended to take her there. 
To be prevented meant that his 
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business would not be achieved, 
and to accept help would mean 
that he had failed. He resol- 
utely refused to let such things 
occur. 

The Chinese had drawn an 
advance of pay before they left 
Johannesburg, and each of them 
had from £5 to £10 in his pocket, 
or up his sleeve, or wherever 
it is a Chinaman carries his 
money. There must have been 
about £6000 in the ship, and 
all of it was in yellow, golden 
sovereigns. If you get a lot 
of gold and a lot of bad men 
all lumped together, there is 
bound to be trouble. So trouble 
there was. And when I say 
trouble I mean Trouble. There 
were plenty of men aboard that 
ship who would cut a throat 
for @ sovereign, and to stand 
between men of that calibre 
and six thousand sovereigns 
meant taking your life in your 
hands. And that was precisely 
where our Old Man stood. He 
proposed to continue standing 
there. The Trouble was rising 
to its crisis as we approached 
Singapore. When the Old Man 
headed the ship in towards 
that anchorage I saw a British 
cruiser lying there, and I 
breathed a great sigh of relief. 
And I know the Mates and 
Engineers did too, because I 
heard them. 

The Old Man sang out from 
the bridge, ‘‘ Lend a hand here, 
you, with the flag halliards. 
I'm going to signal.” I scam- 
pered, rejoicing, up the bridge 
ladder. The Old Man said, 
“Give ’em our number first.” 
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I hoisted that four-flag signal. 
The next hoist, I knew, would 
be an ‘ Urgent’ two-flag signal, 
but I wondered what message 
the Old Man would choose 
from the signal book. “I am 
in urgent need of assistance,’ 
probably. But the signal that 
man chose was, “ Please report 
me to my owners, all well.” 
Then he turned the ship and 
headed her out to sea. 

Well, he took his cargo to its 
destination and delivered it 
strictly according to the Bill of 
Lading conditions. Not all the 
cargo was discharged in the 
‘good order and condition’ 
called for by the Bills. Some 
of it was ‘short delivered,’ 
and a lot of it was ‘damaged’ ; 
but that was due to ‘the 
inherent condition of the cargo 
when shipped,’ and no claim 
lay therefore against the ship. 
It is well known that some 
cargoes, owing to their nature, 
will ‘ heat ’ when stowed closely 
in a confined space—will even 
‘ spontaneously combust.’ That 
is what our cargo did. We 
could hear it doing it. Especi- 
ally at night. It kept us 
awake. It was a nasty noise 
composed of howls, screams, 
and tramplings. 

T left the ship at Chinwangtao. 
I hoped, in my innocence, to 
find a job ashore. The place 
did not come up to my expecta- 
tions. Nor did China. My 
idea of the Far East was a 
pleasant place where one ate 
lotus in the warm shade of 
palm trees. I landed in China 
through sea ice on to a snow- 
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covered shore, and the first 
thing I did was to buy a fur 
cap with ear-flaps. The next 
thing I did was to buy a passage 
to Chefoo aboard a China 
merchant’s steamer. I went to 
Chefoo because that was the 
first steamer leaving Chinwang- 
tao, and Chefoo was where she 
was going to. 

Chefoo was colder than Chin- 
wangtao, and its white inhabi- 
tants were even colder. I am 
not surprised. If you are one 
of a score of whites engaged in 
holding up your tail and prestige 
in a yellow man’s city, it must 
give you a cold shock when a 
shabby and obviously impecuni- 
ous strange white youth walks 
into your office and asks you 
for a job of work. Your first 
impulse is to get the embarrass- 
ing fellow out of your office, 
and you tell him to apply to 
the British Consul. The Con- 
sul’s only impulse is to get the 
wretched youth out of his 
territory before the Chinese 
grasp the unfortunate fact that 
not all Englishmen are pukka 
sahibs. 

All resident Englishmen in 
places like Chefoo are either 
business men, clerks, or officials. 
The only kind of work they 
know is office work. They 
have no use, either socially or 
in their businesses, for a man 
who can work with his hands. 

The Consul bridled when I 
walked into his office and said 
I was looking for work. There 
was fear, though, in his eye. 
He reminded me of a respectable 
maiden lady accosted by a 
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tramp. He ordered me to 
leave for Shanghai by the first 
steamer, and I obeyed the 
order ; for I had, in those days, 
an exaggerated idea of the 
power a British Consul could 
exercise over a wandering and 
workless waif. I guessed why 
he wished to be rid of me, and 
I hungered to stay in Chefoo 
and bait him with my undesir- 
able presence. But I went to 
Shanghai because it is difficult 
to defy, on his own ground, 
even an honorary acting vice- 
consul. But I despise that little 
man still. 

Shanghai was a surprise. I 
expected a pagoda’d, willow- 
patterned sort of Eastern city, 
and I found a Western me- 
tropolis in full blast. The 
approach was a duplicate of 
the London River : mud, smoke, 
wharves, oil-tanks, factory 
chimneys and all. But the 
Thames barges had turned into 
junks and sampans, and someone 
had abolished all the bridges, 
80 my steamer slid through the 
place where The Pool should 
have been and berthed along- 
side the Victoria Embankment. 
I did not know what to do or 
where to go, so I walked ashore 
and asked a policeman. 

He said, “ Corblime, cully! 
You can’t get work. Not work. 
Not here, I mean. What I 
mean to say is, you’re a white 
man, not a coolie. See?” 

I saw. I said, “ But... but 
white men do work here.” 

‘““There’s engineers and 
mechanics and such-like, of 
course,’ said the policeman. 
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“Tn the mills. But they come 
out from home under contrack, 
like gents, second-class in P. an’ 
O’s. You can’t just walk into 
jobs here. There’s white collar 
jobs in offices, 0’ course. . .” 
He paused. He eyed my fur 
cap and shabby suit. “ But 
you've got to be wearing a 
white collar,” said he. ‘ If you 
understand what I mean, son.’’ 

I understood him, all right. 
I inquired if he knew of a very 
cheap hotel or boarding-house, 
and he hailed a rickshaw and 
told the coolie where to take 
me. ‘ Well, good luck, mate,”’ 
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he said. He grasped my arm 
and spoke in my ear, earnestly. 
“‘ This is a hell of a place,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ if you haven’t got a job 
orno money. You take me tip. 
Get out!” 

You cannot just put on your 
hat and walk out of a place 
like Shanghai. At least, you 
won’t walk far. A white man 
can no more tramp in China 
than he can do manual work 


there. I tried it. It was 
horrible. I got back, though, 
somehow. I do not care to 


remember, or to write about that 
time. 


XV. 


All British communities in 
Far Eastern ports build up a 
cast-iron social structure based 
on one standard pattern. At 
the top stand the Taipans, the 
Managers, that is, of the Hongs, 
or branch offices of big business 
firms, such as the Hongkong 
and Chartered Banks, Jardine 
Mathieson, Butterfield & Swire, 
and the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany. Such men are hardly 
mortal. They are the local 
gods, and their wives, by divine 
right, wear haloes. They are 
the dispensers of all honour. 

If Jardine’s junior shipping 
clerk has been invited to tea 
by Mrs Chartered Bank, he will 
be apt to patronise the veteran 
Manager of Butterfield’s ship- 
ping department if that poor 
man has not been similarly 
honoured. 

The second stratum is com- 


posed of such individuals as 
vice-consuls, exchange brokers, 
partners, and managers of the 
smaller private business houses, 
and the clerks in the Hongs. 
There are, of course, com- 
plicated exceptions. You may 
have more brains and experience 
than any other clerk in your 
office; but if you have not 
been sent out to the Branch 
from Home by the Head Office 
under a contract of service, 
then you are decidedly inferior, 
socially, to any raw griffin who 
has worked in the London office 
for @ month or two and had his 
steamer fare to the East paid 
for him. 

The men who run their own 
businesses are graded socially, 
not by their characters, but by 
the character of the merchandise 
they deal in. Export silk or 
import whisky and you will 
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find small difficulty in getting 
yourself elected a member of 
the Club. Import silk shirts 
or export whisky and you will 
find yourself branded a social 
leper. And it is an odd fact 
that if an Englishman in any 
Eastern port organises a steve- 
doring or landing and forward- 
ing business he becomes, from 
that moment, socially a corpse, 
in spite of the unquestioned 
fact that in organising such 
businesses he performs an in- 
valuable service for every 
merchant in the place. 

It will be understood from all 
this that no respectable Briton 
in Shanghai dared look at a 
fellow like me. I was therefore 
driven to consort with the 
outcasts and untouchables. I 
found them, by and large, to 
be good men. They were rough 
and tough, of course. You 
have to be tough and rough to 
keep your end up and your 
belly full in a place like Shanghai 
if your tender and gentle fellow- 
countrymen refuse to allow you 
a chance to work and play with 
them. 

A full week after my last 
cent had gone I was watching 
a gang of coolies loading a 
junk with bags of rice. I was 
watching the operation with 
supreme interest. I was praying 
that some of the contents of 
those bags might leak on to 
the wharf. If this happened, 
I proposed to dash in, sweep 
up the rice from the slush 
and snow into my hat and 
run away with it and boil 
it somehow, and eat it. But 
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those Chinese appreciated the 
value of rice as much as I did. 
Not one grain fell. When the 
rice was loaded the coolies 
went away. They had some. 
where to go. I stayed where 
I was. I sat on a bollard and 
looked at the ground. There 
was nothing else to do. 

Someone was shouting. “ Hi! 
Ahoy there. Hey! You on 
that bollard.”’ I looked around 
and saw a fat man leaning on 
the rail of a little schooner 
moored to the wharf. He 
beckoned to me. 

I said, ‘ What’s the matter 
with you?” He said, ‘‘ What's 
up with you? You’ve been 
freezing your stern on _ that 
blooming bollard for the last 
three hours, hardly moving. 
So I wondered. Are you trying 
to give yourself the piles ? ”’ 

The name painted all across 
that schooner’s stern was 
Chichishima Maru, Uraga. I 
said, “I want a job. I’m an 
A.B. if you want one. I need 
a job so badly that I’d even 
sign on aboard a Jap schooner. 
You aren’t a Jap, though.” 

The fat man said, “ Hell,” 


and spat. ‘“‘So you’re an A.B., 
are you?” He took a long 
look at me and _ continued, 


“Humph. You're on your 
uppers. Say, when did you eat 
last ? ”’ 

I told him. He said, “ Hell. 
Here. Come aboard. I’m not 
exactly flush myself, but I’m 
good for a bellyful of hot rice— 
and maybe a job too.” 

That was how I made con- 
tact with a man who influenced 
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the course of my life as much 
as anyone, bar one. I propose 
to camouflage him under the 
name of Sam Payne and to be 
a trifle vague about times and 
places when I write about him, 
because he may still be alive 
and I will not risk getting him 
into trouble. Lord knows! he 
got me into lots of trouble, but 
never intentionally. He was a 
good friend to me in times 
of need and always a loyal 
if sometimes an exceedingly 
embarrassing partner. Sam’s 
trouble was whisky and women 
and being born too late. He 
would have made a first-class 
Elizabethan. 

While I was eating my bowl 
of rice in the Chichishima Maru’s 
cabin, Sam was busy digging 
my history out of me. When I 
was full Sam said, ‘‘ That’s all 
there is to eat, because ’m 
bust. It’s the crew’s rice, but 
the crew’s cleared out, thank 
God! Last voyage, you see, 
was a total failure. And I 
thought I was going to make a 
pile, too. But it’s all luck. 
I left Yokohama with a crew 
of Japs and Bonin Island divers, 
making for a reef I’d heard 
about in the Eastern Carolines, 
which was said to be lousy with 
trochus. It was, too. Mature 
shell, at that. In three fathoms. 
It was easy. It was a gift, and 
I grabbed it. I worked two 
boats and four divers, and we 
raked in a ton and a half of 
Shell a day. The stuff was 
fetching eight hundred yen a 
ton in Japan when I left there. 
It wasn’t long before I had 


eighty ton of shell rotting out 
on the beach. Say sixty thou- 
sand yen’s worth. That’s about 
six thousand quid.”’ 

I said, “My hat! That’s a 
pile of money.” 

Sam sighed. ‘ Yes,’ said he. 
“The shell was rotting out 
nicely on the beach in that hot 
sun. It would have rotted 
clean in another week, but 
before I could load it aboard 
I had to run and leave the lot. 
That reef, you see, belongs to 
the damn Germans. They’d 
been preserving it. Stopped 
all diving on it, d’you see, till 
the shell grew big and matured. 
And they don’t let anyone 
trade or fish in the Carolines, 
anyhow, without a permit, And 
unless you’re German you don’t 
get a permit. That’s why I had 
to poach that shell.’ 

Poach!” I said. ‘ D’you 
mean you were stealing it ? ”’ 

Sam said, ‘ Aw, hell. Steal- 
ing me foot! I took my risks, 
didn’t I? I worked hard to 
get the stuff. So I reckon [had 
more right to it than anyone. 
There’s a law against diving 
for the shell, of course. There’s 
a law against doing pretty near 
every thing—except work for the 
men who make the laws. And 
they won’t give me a job. Not 
that I want their jobs. I never 
was good at saying Yes, Sir. 
But, where the hell was I? 
Oh, yes. Those Squareheads 
in Yap had a barkentine with a 
couple of guns in her and used 
her as a sort of patrol ship. 
I knew about her, of course, 
but I wasn’t worrying because 
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there’s thousands of islands and 
reefs in the Carolines, and one 
ship can’t be in more than one 
place at one time. So it was 
just my bad luck she should 
show up one evening, coming 
down before the Trade, straight 
for the lagoon. I knew the old 
cow couldn’t sail to wind’ard, 
so I waited till she was through 
the entrance and bottled up 
properly, and then I cleared off, 
wing an’ wing, over the lee 
reef. She was drawing twice 
the water I was, so she couldn’t 
follow me. So I got away. I 
saved the schooner, but I lost 
the shell. It’s a pity, because 
I’d have made over five thou- 
sand quid clear profit on that 
lot, and with that much capital 
I could start a@ little scheme 
I’ve got in my eye, which would 
clear me fifty thousand, as easy 
as kiss my foot.” 

There was something about 
that fat old pirate I liked at 
sight. I said, “ Bad luck!” 
and I meant it. He was the 
sort of bold, cheerful rascal 
who would win any boy’s heart, 
I think. 

I said, ‘‘ What about that job 
for me you were talking about? ”’ 
I wanted a job, God knows! 
very badly; but just then I 
wanted more than anything 
else on earth to work with a 
man who embarked on adven- 
tures which were obviously real 
and exciting, even if they were 
profitless. And the man talked 
of fifty thousand pounds as if 
they were nothing. 

Sam eyed me for a while. 
Presently he said, “I’m too 
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fat to go aloft, and there's 
some jobs aboard you can’t 
trust to anybody but a white 
man. I want to find out why 
we had such a hell of a job last 
time we lowered the fore- 
topsail.’’ 

I knew I was being tested, 
I nipped aloft, saw what was 
wrong, put it right, and slid 
to the deck down the backstay, 
I said, “There was this fid 
jammed in the sheave so that 
it wouldn’t render. Looked to 
me as if it had been done on 
purpose. It’s all clear now.” 

Sam took the fid and said, 
‘‘ Done a purpose! Yes. That 
was that nasty, little, yellow 
snake, Ishii. Well—he won't 
mess up no more schooners. 
Fell overboard one night in 
the Formosa Channel, Ishii did. 
We didn’t stop to pick him up. 
He was Mate here and you 
can have his job if you want 
it. You'll berth aft, o’ course, 
and eat with me—when there 
is anything to eat, that is. I 
don’t know what pay you'll 
get. Just now you won’t get 
anything, because I’ve nothing 
to pay you with. But when I 
do well, you’ll do well. D’you 
understand ? You'll just have 
to trust me.”’ 

I said the terms suited me 
nicely and that I would like 
to sign on the ship’s articles at 
once. 

Sam said, “It’s my rice 
you're after. Well, you’re wel- 
come. There’s three bags left. 
Enough to last till something 
turns up. And no one signs 
on here. I don’t bother the 
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consuls and Board of Trade and 
such, if I can help it. That’s 
one of the reasons my schooner’s 
registered in Uraga and got a 
Jap name and flies the Jap flag. 
I don’t like it, but it’s useful. 
Well, now you’re here, I can 
go ashore and get on with it. 
God knows when I'll get back, 
put I will get back. Don’t you 
worry if I’m a long time. Just 
keep your eye on the ship and 
don’t let anyone aboard of her. 
The rice is down the after-peak. 
Here’s the key of the chron- 
ometer. Wind it at eight bells 
every morning. Hand me that 
oilskin. It’s going to be cold 
where I’m going and I had to 
sell my fur coat. So long, son ! 
Mr Mate, I mean. You’re in 
charge of the ship.” 

He vanished up the com- 
panionway. For all his fat 
Sam was as quick and as neat 
on his feet as a cat. He was 
gone twelve days, and I thought 
he was gone for good. I lived 
on rice, neat, and water ; there 
was nothing else aboard. I 
worked for my keep. The 
schooner was @ nice little ship, 
American built, obviously, but 
her gear aloft needed over- 
hauling, so I did what I could. 
I found she was making water, 
too; not much, but enough to 
keep me at the pump an hour 
or so each day. I earned my 
rice. 

I was up aloft, reeving off the 
jib halliard end-for-end, when 
I saw my Captain coming along 
the wharf. He came smiling, in 
a Tickshaw, and astern of him 
came two more rickshaws laden 
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with boxes and bags. He was 
wearing a bearskin coat and 
smoking a cigar. He looked 
happy and prosperous. 

I slid to the deck and met 
my Captain at the gangway of 
his ship, a8 is proper. He 
winked at me and ran his eye 
over the gear aloft. ‘“ My!” 
said he. ‘‘ We do look neat. 
You’ve done well.” 

I said, “‘Same to you, Skipper, 
if I may say so.” 

He chuckled. ‘‘ You’reright,”’ 
said he. “I haven’t done so 
badly. I knew Id find work 
for the ship on this coast, if 
only I went looking for it hard 
enough. We’resailing tomorrow, 
and never you mind where. 
I’m shipping four hands and 
a cook. Here’s a hundred 
dollars for some rope and 
paint and  bo’sun’s __ stores. 
And you’d better blow your- 
self to a good feed on the 
change.” 

I bought some necessary 
stores for the ship and entered 
Long Tom’s Sailors’ Eating 
Palace, calling aloud for meat. 
I suppose it was Long Tom 
himself who eyed me over the 
bar and remarked, ‘“ You’re 
too late for breakfast and too 
early for dinner, but there’s 
some curry and rice hot.” I 
said, ‘‘ Then bring me a double 
go of the curry, but don’t you 
let a8 much as one grain of rice 
get on my plate, or I’ll shoot 
you.” 

We slipped away from 
Shanghai at 2 a.m. without 
any ostentation, and forty hours 
later we anchored in a creek 
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on the north shore of the 
Yangtsze estuary. Our cargo 
walked aboard, wearing trousers. 
And that is all I propose to 
say about our cargo, except to 
note that women in that part 
of the world do not wear skirts. 
We had a slow, rough passage 
South of eighteen days, and I 
learned how to handle a fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel and what 
the holds of the old slave ships 
must have smelt like. I found 
out, too, that Sam was a first- 
class seaman, having learned 
his business in Puget Sound 
schooners, hunting seals in the 
Bering Sea. 
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Our cargo went as it came, 
wading ashore in the dark to 
an unseen beach not a hundred 
miles from Manila. We were 
at sea again and out of sight 
of land before it got light, and 
when I went below for breakfast 
the table was covered with 
silver Mexican dollars, the 
balance of our freight money. 
Sam was ringing the coins on 
the table and cursing because 
about ten per cent of them 
were duds. 

We went into Manila and 
loaded with trade goods, mostly 
in bottles, and sailed for the 
South Sea Islands. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE OUTSIDE OF THE HIVE. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 





MANny people find the subject 
of bees an interesting one. 
They read books about them 
and become fascinated. <A 
marvellous community, they 
think, so much in advance of 
ours, 80 wise, so far - seeing. 
Naturally they jump at the 
chance, when it is offered them, 
of looking into a hive and 
seeing what goes on. Dis- 
illusion awaits them. To the 
uninitiated the city of the bees 
is hidden. As the beekeeper 
opens up the hive and delves 
into its heart, bringing out the 
crowded combs one by one for 
inspection, a feeling of dis- 
appointment comes over the 
onlooker. Is this the city he 
real so much about—those 
clusters packed like sardines, 
those few bees moving aim- 
lessly about? Even the queen, 
when pointed out, is merely a 
large insect trying desperately 
to hide itself. 

Yes, he is disillusioned. He 
is also uneasy. Round his 
head fly multitudes of shrilling 
insects, all, apparently, on the 
point of stinging. He feels 
rather like a man who has 
been inveigled into a lion’s 
cage. So he is not in a position 
to take in soberly and intelli- 
gently the explanations of the 
beekeeper. He goes away 
gravely doubting the veracity 
of those who write about bees. 
He fails to find much difference 


between bees and flies on a jam 
jar. 

Perhaps, thinking it over, he 
realises he expected too much. 
The bees he saw were not 
under normal conditions; as 
well might a giant try to study 
the inner workings of 2 human 
hospital by tearing off the 
roof and lifting up the beds 
with patients, nurses, mothers, 
infants clinging to them. He 
may then decide to study bees 
that are not terrified: undis- 
turbed bees. He finds someone 
who has an ‘ observation hive’ 
—a glass hive, in other words, 
where, after lifting curtains, 
one can see the bees at work. 
The same disappointment is 
in store. Masses of insects 
hang in great clusters, com- 
pletely inert. Others poke their 
heads into cells or move about 
in a vague way. None seem to 
be doing anything either in- 
telligible or intelligent. In any 
case they are all so crowded 
that obviously no real work 
can be done. The city is still 
veiled from him. 

It is no part of this article to 
explain what the bees were 
doing. Sufficient to say all were 
busy on specialised work, while 
the masses that hung inert were 
engaged on that most delicate 
and mathematically exact of 
operations—wax making and 
comb building. Certainly they 
were too crowded to work 
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properly according to human 
standards. But bees have too 
much work to get through to 
model themselves on human 
lines. They have learnt the 
art of working in crowds, which 
means so many more ‘ hands’ 
on each job. In short, to the 
ordinary observer who has had 
no practical dealings with them, 
bees merely appear futile or 
inert when they are most busy. 
Not that even the most ex- 
perienced bee-man sees very 
much. Of their inner councils, 
of their debates and decisions, 
of their governors and officers, 
of the supervisors who allot the 
gangs their tasks (changing 
them continually so that the 
nursemaid of yesterday may 
be the guard of tomorrow, while 
the guard becomes a humble 
water-carrier) ; of these things 
he sees nothing. 

Now, though the uninitiated 
are out of their depth when 
studying the interior of the 
hive, it is not so outside. 
Here, no less than the beekeeper, 
they can see and—with a little 
explanation—understand. It is 
more intelligible outside. It is 
more human-like. It appeals 
to our uninitiated friend. Be- 
fore the aperture of the hive 
is a long sloping platform called 
the ‘ alighting board.’ This is 
our stage. Here we see the 
play: those coming and those 
going, those staggering in with 
sacks of pollen—the bread of 
the community—those laden 
with honey, those bearing water, 
those carrying, with extreme 
care, cargoes of the dangerous, 
sticky propolis—cement for the 
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masons with which they rein- 
force the flimsy man-made hive 
and bind it down as if welded. 
We see the drones, the bucks 
of the community, swaggering 
forth, dandified, handsome, 
brainless like their prototypes, 
the Corinthians of old, and like 
them contemptuous of any 
honest work. We see the chil- 
dren in their new grey velvet 
suits brought out by their 
nurses, sitting in the sun and 
waving their front legs en- 
thusiastically to the swift, un- 
heeding traffic that passes over 
them. We see the guards, con- 
spicuous as if arrayed with 
swords and helmets, at their 
posts near the entrance, chal- 
lenging every comer. Yes, it is 
much more human. 

The first tentative question 
of the onlooker will concern 
stings. It will probably be 
put in a facetious way, but 
this is only a guise. He must 
be reassured. Probably, like 
many another layman, he thinks 
that the one idea of the bee 
is to buzz up and puncture any 
human being in the vicinity. 
If this were the case, of course, 
there would be no bees. No 
creature survives—or deserves 
to—that commits suicide from 
choice. Bees sting when, in 
their opinion, a state of emer- 
gency has arisen, though it 
must be admitted that their 
ideas of what constitutes 4 
state of emergency vary con- 
siderably. Each colony is dif- 
ferent. In the apiary there will 
be some that are angels : sweet- 
tempered, gentle, utterly docile, 
and others that are the reverse. 
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There will be some that are 
nervous; gentle enough until 
something excites them—thun- 
der perhaps, or queens fighting 
inside—and changes them from 
friendly little things to harridans 
stinging out of sheer hysterics. 
And there are colonies that are 
really vicious, that fulfil the 
dream of the comic supplement 
artist and hover in stinging 
clouds about the interloper’s 
head ; but they are very hard 
to find. They are almost a 
freak of nature. No beekeeper 
‘keeps’ them, and in the long- 
run their own viciousness ex- 
terminates them. The average 
man greatly exaggerates the 
possibility of being stung. When 
a bee comes along just to have 
a look at him (make no doubt 
about it, bees are immensely 
curious about human beings), 
hovering in front of his face, 
or when a worker, heavily 
laden, beating its tired way to 
the hive, uses his shoulder as 
a temporary resting-place, he 
jumps to the conclusion that 
he is about to be attacked. 
He flaps his hands or waves his 
handkerchief. This may result 
in quick, unthinking retaliation 
on the bee’s part, though 
more probably she will merely 
buzz angrily at such uncouth 
behaviour and wend her way. 
There need never be any 
doubt. The bee that intends to 
sting issues no formal declara- 
tion of war. She comes like a 


pellet from a catapult and the 
sting goes in at the same time. 
Not that the bee is above a little 
bluff. When a hive is opened 
members of certain colonies 
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make a great point of buzzing 
furiously around one’s face, 
Anyone not conversant with the 
habits of the insects would take 
to his heels at once—which is 
exactly what they want him to 
do. Yet actually the last thing 
these threatening bees intend 
is to lose their lives by stinging. 
This is where experience comes 
in. There is a certain note in 
the hum of a hive that is going 
to be dangerous, and when he 
hears that note the experienced 
beekeeper remembers an ap- 
pointment elsewhere and comes 
back later. Only the novice 
ever attempts to go against 
the bees’ wishes and ‘ fight’ 
them. And he regrets it. Once 
really roused, bees are invin- 
cible. They could rout (and 
have routed) an army. Yet 
treat them in the right way 
and study their moods and 
what gentile, friendly little souls 
they are! Beekeepers are sup- 
posed to become immune from 
bee stings. Some people, in fact, 
seem to regard beekeepers as a 
specialised form of life that can 
be stung continually every day 
without knowing it—much as 
the salamander was supposed 
to be immune from fire. Cer- 
tainly, stings become less felt 
in time. In fact six out of 
every seven may hardly have 
any effect. Then the seventh 
comes along, and pains and 
swells like that inflicted on a 
mere tiro. 

But to harp on this theme is 
unjust to the bee. The sting 
she had to develop. Otherwise 
both bees and honey would be 
unknown. Long ago that tempt- 
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ing prize, that ambrosial sweet 
that it is the honey-bee’s mis- 
fortune to have to live on, 
would have led to the destruc- 
tion of every hive and every 
bee. Man, animal, bird, and 
insect join forces in an almost 
passionate greed for that unique 
product. We in these times 
cannot dream what honey meant 
to our ancestors in the days, 
quite recent, when sugar was 
unknown. Guarded by defence- 
less bees the last nest would 
long ago have been pillaged and 
destroyed, and the honey-bee 
would be catalogued only as a 
fossil of some dim era. So let 
us not be too hard on the bee’s 
sting or the dread it fortunately 
occasions. In more ways than 
one Nature and the honey-bee 
seem to be hand in glove. Here 
was the bee with a treasure she 
must defend. So she converted 
her useless ovipositor into a 
very useful sting. She could 
not do it herself ; Nature must 
have done it for her. At every 
stage in the honey-bee’s evolu- 
tion one sees Nature’s collabora- 
tion. It is as if Nature was 
determined she must survive. 
Certainly without the honey- 
bee and possibly one or two 
allied forms our earth today 
would bear a very different 
appearance. There would be 
nuts and grass. But practically 
all our fruits and flowers would 
be absent. To survive, the bee 
has accomplished miracles. She 
has tackled and overcome prob- 
lem after problem. At times 
she has accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible. Yet there 
have been problems which alone 
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she could not have overcome, 
More than once, at the last 
moment, a helping hand hag 
been given to this panting, 
straining insect in the never- 
ending progress to its dim 
objective. 

Orderly rows of hives, each 
the same distance from the 
other, make one rather wonder 
what this objective is. Up to 
date it would seem that the 
bee has worked and schemed 
merely to provide sweets for 
an animal already surfeited 
with sugar. But it must be 
remembered that she still works 
as Nature’s agent in pollinating 
her plants and fruit ; also that 
man does not ‘keep’ bees. 
The bees take to those hives of 
their own accord, run them 
according to their ideas, and 
leave them if they feel like it. In 
any case man’s intrusion into the 
bees’ world is of comparatively 
recent date. Whether they agree 
to it or regard it as yet another 
problem to be tackled we do 
not know. With the world 
becoming overrun with men 
they are probably wise to agree 
to it. Against man’s fires and 
chemicals, his saws and axes, 
their sting would be of little 
avail if they declared war. It 
was designed for earlier times 
when man was @ simpler crea- 
ture and when the bear, the 
badger, and the wasp were 
more dangerous enemies. 

If honey is a difficult prize to 
guard, it is just as difficult to 
obtain. Picture a large garden 
—not a little plot but a place 
as extensive as the grounds of 
@ manor. Fill its length and 
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breadth with flowers in full 
bloom, fragrant with scent, and 
enclose in it a couple of hives. 
Most people would imagine 
the inmates of those hives to 
be living in luxury. Actually, 
if they could not get away 
from the garden, they would be 
dead of starvation in about a 
week. The bee has to work 
on a larger scale. She has to 
think in square miles, not in 
square yards. Moreover, most 
of the blossoms in our gardens 
have nothing whatever to offer 
her. Weedy patches and un- 
ploughed fields interest her far 
more than the rich, colourful 
displays that appeal to us. She 
has no use for the man who 
wins prizes at flower shows. 
The bankrupt farmer and the 
lazy gardener are her friends. 
It is the little inconspicuous 
flowers that give honey. Even 
80, in country rich in neglected 
gardens and waste fields she 
must work hard and travel 
far before she can procure a 
load worth taking home. The 
bees get ‘nectar’ from the 
flowers. Nectar is mainly 
sucrose (cane sugar). It is 
‘inverted,’ by certain additions 
made by the bees whilst being 
carried by them, into dextrose 
(grape sugar) and _ levulose. 
Later they must drive off three- 
quarters of its volume to get 
‘honey.’ Statistics show that 
the number of miles travelled 
and the number of flowers 
visited by a bee to obtain one 
pound of honey verge on the 
astronomical. 

The trouble with flowers, 
from the bees’ point of view, 
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is that they are temperamental. 
They are not, as seems to be 
imagined, drinking fountains 
with nectar always on tap. 
Conditions must be right, and 
conditions must have been right 
for days, before the flower 
will yield that infinitesimal 
drop of watery sugar that the 
bee looks for so assiduously. 
There must be very definite 
degrees of temperature and 
humidity. Wet weather is hope- 
less; dry weather is as bad. 
Even the consistency of the 
soil is of great importance ; it 
must contain certain elements. 
During the course of a week a 
honey-bearing flower may yield 
only in one half-hour. It may 
blossom and die without yield- 
ing once. Even when, to our 
ideas, the necessary conditions 
are present, there will be some- 
thing lacking and the flowers 
will give nothing. And on the 
contrary, when things seem 
quite wrong, flowers, in their 
perverse feminine way, may 
decide to give abundantly. 

So far we have painted rather 
a dismal picture: the toiling 
bee and the unwilling flower— 
the tired mendicant knocking 
at gaily coloured doors, curtly 
refused. It is a true picture, 
too, but there is a brighter 
side to it. Twice a year Nature 
spreads a lavish feast for the 
bees. The first occurs in the 
spring when the fruit trees 
blossom, the second in summer 
when the white clover appears. 
These two occasions are called 
‘honey flows.’ The fruit blos- 
som ‘flow’ is rather a minor 
affair, yet it is of great import- 
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ance; for it enables the bees 
to build up the strength and 
numbers necessary to cope with 
the great event of the year— 
the white clover ‘flow’ from 
which they obtain the stores 
that tide them over the winter. 
We almost see Nature’s helping 
hand again. There are many 
clovers; the flamboyant red 
and the coloured mixtures the 
farmer sows, but all that counts 
to the bee is the insignificant, 
inconspicuous, little wild white 
clover. 

But here again conditions 
must be right. Generous as it is, 
when in the mood, the white 
clover will give nothing unless 
the temperature is well over 
70° F. and unless the air is 
humid, the soil moist but not 
wet—and all the rest. But 
when it does give, it gives in 
full measure and overflowing. 

It is exciting, this clover 
‘flow.’ The beekeeper (always 
on the alert for it) notices the 
first white clover that appears. 
This is of no more consequence 
than a single swallow; it will 
be weeks before the clover 
flowers in quantity. Neverthe- 
less he probably rubs his hands 
and smiles. There is no telling 
when the white clover will come. 
It is an wunpunctual flower. 
It obeys no rules and defeats 
all prophets. In an early season 
it may come late; and when 
other plants are late it may 
come very early. It may come 
in early June or it may wait 
till late July. So unassuming 
is this little flower that the 
average man will pass through 
@ pasture full of it and never 
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notice it is there. Not so the 
beekeeper—he will notice noth- 
ing else. He will glance at 
every head to see if there is a 
bee on it. Probably there is not. 
Conditions will not be right. 
Then one day—on a hot 
muggy morning—as the bee- 
keeper stands looking at the 
outside of his hives, a bee will 
drop from the sky on to the 
alighting board. It will be a 
large bee, larger than usual, 
and it will drop with quite a 
thud, like a bit of putty. It 
will stay where it dropped, 
panting heavily, apparently un- 
able to move. Then it will 
crawl slowly into the hive. If 
the slope is long and steep it 
may abandon its efforts to 
crawl and try to fly, giving 
little hops like a wounded 
duck. While the beekeeper 
watches it, two more heavy 
bees fall simultaneously. They 
also stand panting, then crawl 
or waddle to the opening. Fora 
period that seems to be the end 
of it. The fat, grotesque bees 
have gone inside, and normal 
bees in a normal manner are 
going to and fro, as usual, upon 
their business. Then, in quick 
succession, two, three, four bees 
come tumbling down. Out of 
these a couple fail to make 
their objective and fall into 
the long grass. They can be 
seen later, each climbing labori- 
ously up a blade. Arrived ata 
point where the blades sway 
under their weight they hold on 
panting. Nor do they attempt 
to move again for anything from 
five to ten minutes. Then they 
take to the wing. Their flight 
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has no resemblance to the usual 
swift progress of the bee. It 
is more like the floundering 
first strokes of a would-be 


swimmer. They barely make 
the six-inch or so flight to the 
alighting board. By now bees 
are dropping in twos and threes, 
fives and sixes. The alighting 
board gives out a sound like 
that of a muffled typewriter. 
And barely half of them are 
making it. The grass around is 
bending under heavy bodies try- 
ing to climb. <A dense proces- 
sion of fat bees is moving slowly 
along the board towards the 
aperture. The same thing is 
happening at all the other hives ; 
while from the insides, streams 
of unladen bees are hurtling like 
grape-shot outward to the fields. 

The flow is on. The clover is 
yielding ! 

That night the hives will 
roar like factories in full blast 
—which is what they are. 
Battalions of fanners will be 
massed on one side of the 
board. From inside, like the 
bass note of an organ, will come 
the sound of tens of thousands 
of wings reducing the nectar to 
honey. A blast of hot air that 
would immediately extinguish a 
candle comes from behind the 
massed fanners. On the other 
side, where the space has been 
left, an equally strong current is 
being drawn in. The warm 
scent of honey fills the air. 

Minor flows may occur, 
caused, for example, by a 
large field of mustard or sanfoin. 
Such a field may be a consider- 
able distance from the hive— 
two miles, perhaps, or more. 
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How does the first discoverer 
tell the others? In all prob- 
ability she does not. Her one 
ambition when she returns to 
the hive is to unload her cargo 
and go back for more. She is 
too busy and excited to stop 
to explain anything. But she 
cannot discharge such a large 
quantity of nectar without two 
or three in her vicinity noticing 
it. They do not bother their 
heads particularly about it. A 
single fully loaded bee means 
nothing. A small drop of 
spilled syrup somewhere could 
easily account for that. Never- 
theless she has found something 
somewhere that they have been 
unable to find, and they feel 
they might just as well see 
what it is. So these two or 
three bees wait for her, and when 
she comes out they follow. 

She takes them to the field 
and all of them load up. Each 
of these in her turn is noticed 
by others when they go back. 
Quite a number wait and follow 
them on their next visit to the 
field. So far the hive in general 
has taken no notice, but when 
several bees begin to arrive 
loaded well beyond the Plimsoll 
mark a feeling of excitement 
becomes evident. There is a 
flow on! In half an hour nearly 
all of them have found the 
field and every forager is hard 
at work, backwards and for- 
wards. 

Some of them are too keen. 
Excitement gets the better of 
their judgment. At the news 
that honey is coming in they 
dash madly off. They do not 
follow those who are in the 
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secret, but try to find it them- 
selves. They attempt to enter 
other hives, evidently thinking 
@ robbing affray has been 
arranged. Often these are the 
bees you may find buzzing 
about inside the house. They 
are looking for the source of 
the honey that their more 
intelligent sisters are bringing 
in. There are duffers in every 
community. 

Unfortunately this enthusiasm 
over incoming treasure is not 
confined to what might be 
termed their legitimate supply. 
Bees really do not care where 
honey comes from. During 
the clover flow, which is the 
last flow of the season except in 
heather districts, a huge army 
is kept hard at work gathering 
nectar. When the flow ceases 
(and it usually ceases very 
abruptly on some change of the 
weather) tens of thousands of 
labourers are thrown out of work. 
They become loafers. And out 
of these (as in human circles) 
there are individuals who take 
to a life of crime. Idleness is 
probably more demoralising for 
the bee than for anyone else. 
She is so eager to work. What 
is surprising is that more of this 
vast army of bee unemployed 
do not take up crime. 

A change now comes over the 
hives. The inmates become 
dour, dissatisfied. They ought 
not to do so. Their larders are 
full, the days are still warm. It 
ought to be the happiest time 
of their lives ; rest after strenu- 
ous toil, rest with the knowledge 
of hard-won treasure safely 
stored inside. But the bee 
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does not look at it like that. 
All she thinks about is that 
the supply has stopped. Yester- 
day stores were pouring in. 
Now all that arrives are one or 
two laughably light loads a few 
youngsters bring—from dan- 
delions or something like that. 
That they have ample food 
makes not the slightest differ- 
ence. The bee can never have 
enough. It is at this time that 
relations between the _ bee- 
keeper and his—I won’t say 
‘ charges,’ but the occupants of 
his hives, get a little strained. 
The bees become irritable. The 
alighting board looks like the 
outside of a labour exchange, 
thronged with unemployed who 
get in the way of those who are 
still trying to do a little work 
and of the pollen gatherers and 
water-bearers. 

But to revert to those few 
out of the loafers who become 
criminals—professional robbers 
in actual fact. There is no 
return from this life of crime. 
When a bee becomes a robber, 
a robber it remains. Never 
again will it tread the narrow 
path of righteousness that leads 
to the fields and hard work. 
You can spot these criminals 
easily. At our post near the 
outside of the hive we see the 
robber bee come stealing up. 
His furtive sneaking manner 
betrays him. I say ‘him’ 
advisedly. It would give 4 
totally wrong impression to call 
this sinister creature ‘she.’ 
The legitimate inhabitants are 
plainly marked. They come 
and go, and if they are inter- 
cepted by their own guards 
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(as often they are) they show 
all the law-abiding citizen’s 
indignation and by their very 
demeanour cause the guards to 
fall back with what look like 
muttered apologies. Those com- 
ing from the fields fly straight 
up without any deviation from 
their course. The robber bee 
sidles round the corner. He 
buzzes in @ shrill, menacing 
way. He makes a quick dart 
at the entrance; then sees the 
guards look up and stiffen at 
his approach, thinks better of 
it, and sheers off. He sheers off 
to the side of the hive, where 
you will shortly observe him 
investigating every crevice and 
trying to squeeze in. Finding 
no opening there, he tries the 
back, then the other side. Still 
baulked he comes to the front 
again. Though quiet as a 
mouse when he was looking for 
unauthorised openings he again 
sets up that shrill buzzing as he 
hovers about the entrance. He 
does this partly to keep his 
courage up, and partly, one 
presumes, to intimidate the 
guards. He fails entirely in the 
latter object, for a couple spring 
at him in mid-air. He eludes 
them easily (the first thing a 
robber must learn to do is to 
dodge) and continues to dart 
and hover before the entrance. 
Suddenly, as far from the open- 
ing as he can, he alights on 
the board. The guards, still 
on the alert for a noisy, threat- 
ening robber, do not notice him 
as he stays quietly there. He 
now tries to sneak in. Nine 
times out of ten, however, the 
guards rush up to scrutinise 
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him, and he springs into the air 
and discloses himself for what 
he is. 

And so it goes on. Not until 
he has had several rough-and- 
tumbles and has been mauled 
and bitten considerably will he 
leave that hive and try another. 
Into some hive, some time, 
he will force his way. It may 
be through a crevice at the 
back, or he may slip in at the 
entrance. Once inside, his 
troubles are over for the time 
being. Provided he is careful 
those in the interior will not 
notice him. They are all busy 
on their various jobs, none of 
which include guarding the hive. 
He must not fill himself up with 
honey too conspicuously—that 
is all. 

He still has to run the gaunt- 
let of the guards on his out- 
ward journey. He does not 
trouble now to waste time by 
camouflage. He makes a dash 
for it, and more often than not 
comes out the centre of a 
struggling knot of guards. He 
may be killed. On the other 
hand, he may get away. He is 
an expert twister and takes a 
lot of holding. 

This is the average robber. 
Let us now examine an old 
hand, a real old lag who has 
been at the game for ages and 
has nothing to learn. It is of 
absorbing interest to watch him. 
He knows a hundred dodges 
and has all the effrontery of 
one of our own confidence 
tricksters. 

He, too, cannot be mistaken. 
He is @ small, shiny black 
object. Not a trace of the 
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down that normally covers bees 
can be seen. It has been all 
rubbed from him in a thousand 
fights with guards and by the 
edges of an equal number of 
crevices. He comes up quietly. 
The loud nervous buzzing of 
beginners is not for him. He 
alights like a fly on the far 
end of the board and no one 
takes the slightest notice. Here 
he cleans his naked body and 
doubtless ponders what par- 
ticular trick in his repertory 
will be best for this particular 
hive. Let us suppose it is a 
hot day. In that case there 
will be three or four fanners 
at the aperture busy (in con- 
junction with others within) at 
the monotonous job of venti- 
lating the hive. They will 
be standing motionless, heads 
down, wings moving so fast 
they are invisible. The robber’s 
eyes, what time he cleans him- 
self, are entirely on the guards, 
and when he sees any slight 
divergence of their attention 
he moves towards the aperture. 
By a series of patient, well- 
timed movements he lands him- 
self behind the rearmost of the 
fanners. 

He has been noticed now. 
Two guards come bustling up. 
They examine in detail what is 
apparently one of the most 
conscientious workers in the 
whole hive. Its head is down 
and it is fanning for dear life. 
It is so busy it does not 
even seem to notice the 
examination. The guards go 
away. Both, however, return 
very quickly when they see 
the suspect now fanning (equally 
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diligently) in the second row 


from the aperture. They sub- 
ject it to an infinitely stricter 
scrutiny. Still it fans away, 
One guard goes off satisfied, 
The other goes off also, but, not 
quite so satisfied, tries a little 
trick. As he goes he wheels 
round like lightning. Actually 
he wheels a split second too 
soon. The robber, studying 
his retreating form, rather pre- 
pared for such a move, is on the 
point of going nearer when the 
guard turns. He resumes his 
fevered fanning. 

Nevertheless the guard comes 
back (guards are nothing if 
not conscientious). Again the 
searching scrutiny from top to 
bottom, from antenne to sting. 
It is during these prolonged 
inquiries repeated ad infinitum 
that the nerve of some ex- 
perienced robber bees breaks. 
They will stick it out for over 
an hour, submit to the searches 
of posse after posse of guards, 
get nearer and nearer to the 
aperture, and then, with the 
game in their hand, spring with 
@ menacing, spiteful buzz into 
the air. 

I loathe robber bees, yet I 
have groaned aloud when, after 
an hour’s watch, I have seen 4 
jet-black robber lose his nerve 
like this. Still, the arch-criminal 
will endure all these scrutinies, 
moving ever imperceptibly to- 
wards the entrance until when 
the guards come to have another 
look at him he will not be seen. 
He is inside. 

There are many other réles 
the hardened criminal will play. 
He will arrive laden with pollen 
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—sure sign he is merely an 
honest labourer. He will insert 
himself into the middle of a 
little knot of returning workers 
and march boldly in with them. 
He will even pretend to be one 
of the guards and with colossal 
impudence examine returning 
workers of the hive he hopes to 
rob, confusing the guards them- 
selves by his apparent suspicion 
of others. 

It all sounds like much ado 
about nothing. The robber is 
only a sneak-thief after all. 
The amount of honey he can 
filch cannot be large. And he 
has to work hard enough for 
it. Unfortunately there is a 
much more serious side to the 
matter. Too often robbers are 
the heralds of war—desperate 
war, with an appalling death- 
roll. It happens like this. 
Robbers are continually scout- 
ing round the hives trying to 
getin. Most hives will be strong 
enough to keep them out, or at 
any rate prevent all but an 
occasional thief from entering. 
But some colonies are weak, or 
housed in warped, badly fitting 
hives. It is round about these 
weak colonies that the robbers 
congregate. They give them 
no peace. They shrill about 
the entrance in such numbers 
that the guards get bewildered 
and do not know which to go 
for next. They penetrate the 
hive and take their booty home. 
As they unload, they are 
watched by others and quietly 
followed. The followers join 
with the robbers and add to the 
helplessness of the harassed 
colony. The home colony wakes 
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up to the fact that suddenly, in 
a time of dearth, rendered honey 
is being brought in in quantity. 
It has the same electrifying 
effect as the cry of Gold! in 
the Yukon in the old days. 
Honey! goes the shout, and 
the bees pour forth to get it. 

It seems to happen in the 
twinkling of an eye. At one 
moment everything is peaceful ; 
the next, the air round the 
weak hive is blackened with 
fighting bees. The alighting 
board is a battlefield an inch 
deep with combatants. On 
the grass dying bees by the 
hundred writhe in agony. The 
entrance is jammed with mad- 
dened, struggling insects. From 
inside, too, comes the muffled 
roar of battle. The workers 
coming home with their pathetic 
little bags of pollen hover, 
aghast, bewildered at the chaos 
that receives them. They alight 
and stand there numbed, not 
knowing what to do until the 
sting of an attacker sends them 
squirming down to join the 
corpses on the ground. 

It is almost impossible to 
describe to those who have not 
seen it the abandon of the 
scene. The savage roar can 
be heard from an almost in- 
credible distance. The bee— 
that supposed model of all the 
virtues—has gone beserk, fight- 
ing and stinging like a devil 
incarnate. 

Only night will end the com- 
bat (to be renewed next day), 
unless before then the hive has 
been wiped out and its stores 
looted. 

And this is not the end of 
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the trouble the robber bee 
started. If it were it would 
not be so bad. A weak colony 
has met the usual fate of the 
weak. Very hard on them, of 
course, but—woe to the con- 
quered. What is worse is that 
the evil spreads. The attackers 
will not be satisfied with the 
destruction of one hive. The 
lust of battle and looting has 
entered into them. They will 
never be the same again. Ag- 
gression pays. Looting another 
colony has brought in more 
honey in a day than they got 
in a month from flowers. With 
the same suddenness another 
hive will be attacked. This 
time perhaps they will be driven 
off, but not until the ground is 
thick with corpses. The spirit 
of unrest spreads to other hives. 
It may well be that the whole 
apiary is soon in an uproar, hive 
fighting hive. 

The beekeeper who notices 
those first small beginnings of 
strife and checks them in time 
certainly saves himself a load 
of trouble. And it is his duty 
to keep a careful watch, for he, 
equally with the robber bee, 
is responsible. Nature never 
housed bees in homes each a 
few feet from the other. 

The robber bee does not ask 
for trouble. If he can steal 
honey from easier sources than 
occupied hives he is the more 
pleased. And he has an amazing 
aptitude for nosing out hidden 
sweets—and getting at them. 
I know a beekeeper who in- 
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vested in a ‘ bee-proof’ shed 
and stored his harvest there— 
about four hundred pounds of 
honey. It was quite bee-proof 
for several weeks until a robber 
got wind of the treasure inside 
and through some _ crevice 
squirmed his way in. The 
beekeeper returned one after- 
noon to find his bee-proof shed 
almost hidden in a black cloud 
of bees. Almost every bee in 
his apiary was there. A robber 
had found his way in, and, led 
by him, the rest of his hive soon 
found it also. And in a short 
time every other hive, hearing the 
uproar, found it too. The shed, 
when the beekeeper entered, 
sounded like a power-house and 
was almost solid with bees. 
Nothing remained of his honey. 
Where the bees put it was a 
mystery, but that was their 
business. Once the game got 
going, once the apiary as 4 
whole was alive to the fact that 
four hundred pounds of honey 
lay in that shed, they found 
@ hundred unsuspected crevices. 
They got in, but few got out. 
A crack that will admit a 
squirming empty bee will not 
pass afullone. Still, with their 
tongues those inside passed out 
the honey to rows of waiting 
friends outside. It cost the 
beekeeper some thirty pounds 
and left him with weak colonies, 
of no use for the next season 
—for the mortality was con- 
siderable. All on account of 4 
miserable sneak-thief of a robber 
bee. 
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THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, O.M.G. 


THESE are days when swift 
territorial changes are being 
made. So swift and sweeping 
are they that we need steady 
nerves and stout hearts; and, 
no less, accurate pens. When 
Austria, a few months ago, 
was absorbed into the Reich, 
little good—and a great deal 
of harm—was caused by the 
ridiculous assertion in our Press 
that thus ended for Austria 
“a thousand years of inde- 
pendent existence.” Actually, 
for about that time Austria 
had not only been part of the 
Empire or the Reich—or Ger- 
many for convenience—but had 
for centuries been the leading 
State within it.? 

Another inaccuracy, and a 
more unfortunate one—although 
of an opposite tendency—is con- 
cerned with East Prussia. There 
are tens of thousands of well- 
meaning people who consider it 
an injustice for Germany that 
she should be separated from 
such a large portion of German 
territory. But ‘ Prussians ’— 
if any are left—are no more 
Germans than Esquimaux are 
Canadians or Americans. The 
teal ‘ Prussia ’—what we call 
East Prussia today—was never, 
until almost the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, part of 
Germany at all. And what 
we call ‘ Prussia’ today—that 


is to say, the part of Ger- 
many with Berlin inside it—is, 
properly speaking, Brandenburg. 
It is as if one of the four 
Georges, or William IV., from 
being rulers of Hanover, had 
transferred the name of Hanover 
to England, and had taught all 
Englishmen to glory in the name 
of Hanoverian. There are, of 
course, kinks and bulges in 
this attempted parallelism. But 
that the comparison is not 
without foundation will, it is 
thought, be clear from this 
article. 


It all began with the Crusades 
or, indeed, earlier. Every 
schoolboy knows that, even 
before the first of these ex- 
peditions was undertaken, Jeru- 
salem had been the goal of 
thousands of Christian pilgrims ; 
and to relieve their sufferings, 
and to nurse them in sickness, 
there was founded the Order of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St 
John of Jerusalem. Some years 
later a wealthy German, who 
had taken part in the siege and 
capture of the Holy City in the 
year 1099, settled there with 
his wife, and the two of them 
devoted their lives to helping 
their poorer countrymen, who 
came now in greater numbers 
to Jerusalem. A hospital was 
built ; the kind-hearted German 





1 See “ Sadowa,” ‘ Blackwood’s,’ July 1938. 
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devoted the whole of his fortune 
to the work he had undertaken. 
But though his means were 
large they were insufficient for 
the increasing expenditure, and 
he was forced to appeal for 
alms. Many of his wealthier 
countrymen not only gave him 
money but associated them- 
selves with him in actual work. 
Germans of noble family and 
of gentle blood banded them- 
selves together after the pattern 
of the Order of St John of Jeru- 
salem, uniting the care of the 
sick and poor with the profes- 
sion of arms. These German 
hospitallers continued their 
work both in the sick wards and 
in the field until Jerusalem was 
besieged and recaptured by 
Saladin in 1187. Struck by 
the devotion of the Germans, 
and touched by the suffer- 
ings of those whom they were 
endeavouring to relieve, the 
chivalrous Saracen permitted 
some of the Order to remain in 
Jerusalem to carry on their 
humane ministrations. 

Three years passed. Another 
—the third— Crusade was 
fought in the Holy Land. The 
armies of Richard of England 
and Philip of France, and one 
from Germany too, were be- 
sieging Acre. The fighting was 
obstinate and severe ; the losses 
among the besiegers from disease 
and plague exceeded those from 
death in action. In those days 
savagery and courtesy were 
both part of war. Saladin sent 
presents of fruit and snow to 
Richard and Philip when they 
lay stricken with fever in their 
tents. Duke Leopold of Austria 
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so hurt his leg in a fall from hig 
horse that he was unable to 
continue fighting. He ordered 
his surgeon to amputate the 
limb, but the leech shrank from 
the task. The Duke then laid 
the damaged limb on a block, 
made one squire hold an axe 
against it, and ordered another 
to smite the axe with a heavy 
forge-hammer. The leg flew 
off, “but Leopold took in- 
flammation and died in a day 
or two.” 

The Crusaders outside the 
city were dying by hundreds. 
The French and English had 
some rough sort of medical 
organisation, but the German 
contingent had none, and as 
the language of the German 
soldiers was not understood by 
the other nationals they suffered 
great miseries from sickness 
and wounds. Some of the 
leading Germans, assisted by 
Liibeck ship captains whose 
vessels lay off the coast laden 
with stores, then formed a 
kind of field hospital constructed 
from sailcloth and gear given 
by the merchantmen. Soon the 
organisation which had at first 
been permitted to remain at 
Jerusalem, but had _ subse- 
quently been expelled by the 
orders of Saladin, joined with 
the new formation at Acre, 
and the united contingents took 
the title of The Teutonic 
Knights of the Hospital of the 
Blessed Virgin at Jerusalem, an 
Order which from the first 
devoted itself to the double 
task of fighting the infidel and 
nursing the German sick and 
wounded. 
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After the capture of Acre by 
the Christian armies the Teu- 
tonic Knights had leisure to 
perfect their organisation. A 
church and hospital were built 
in Acre for the Order, which 
was now composed of two 
classes, Knights and Clergy, 
both exclusively of German 
birth. Besides the ordinary 
triple monastic vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience the 
Knights swore to devote them- 
selves to the care of the sick 
and to fight the enemies of the 
faith. The duties of the clergy 
were similar but with the ex- 
clusion of combatant service, 
though they were required to 
give medical aid on the field 
of battle. The original rules 
of the Order were strict. All 
the members lived in common : 
they slept in dormitories on 
small and hard beds; _ their 
fare was meagre and of the 
plainest quality. All were re- 
quired to attend the daily 
services in church. No one 
was permitted to leave the 
convent, or to write or even to 
receive a@ letter without the 
permission of his superior. All 
gold, jewels, and other costly 
ornaments were strictly for- 
bidden. In two things alone 
were the Knights permitted to 
indulge in expense—arms and 
horses: the former were of the 
best temper and the finest 
workmanship, and the horses 
were thoroughbreds. When the 
Order marched to battle every 
Knight had three or four horses, 
and an esquire—chosen from 
the serving brethren—to carry 
his lance and shield. 
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For a century more there was 
crusading, but the part played 
in it by the Teutonic Knights 
is outside our story. The real 
work of the Order was to be 
found in Europe, where it was 
destined to become a sovereign 
Power. All that need be said 
of their further work in the 
Holy Land is that their valour 
in the field so greatly reduced 
their numbers at various times 
that in 1210 the Grand Master 
declared he would gladly sacri- 
fice one of his eyes if he could 
be thereby assured that he 
would always have ten Knights 
to follow him in battle. Already 
the Order had obtained posses- 
sions in Europe by pious bequest 
and acquisition, and its sphere 
of action was swiftly moving 
westward from Palestine. Al- 
though for a hundred years 
(1191 - 1291) its headquarters 
were nominally at Acre, actually 
long before that century was 
half over the Grand Master 
was generally to be found at 
Venice. 

Somewhere about 1220 the 
Knights had their first experi- 
ence of European service. The 
King of Hungary bestowed on 
them some territory on the 
borders of his dominions with 
a view to their defending it . 
from the incursions of barbarous 
tribes across the frontier. The 
work was carried out by the 
Knights with thoroughness and 
energy. Towns arose and agri- 
culture began to flourish. The 
land smiled with harvests, and 
a settled and contented popula- 
tion lived in security and peace. 
But trouble developed between 
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the King and the Order, prob- 
ably from an attempt by the 
Knights to render themselves 
independent. At any rate the 
Knights lost their lands and 
disappeared from Transylvania 
after about half a score of 
years in @ kind of work which 
was soon to stand them in 
good stead. 


To the east of what we can 
call with equal accuracy the 
Holy Roman Empire, or the 
Empire for short, or the Reich 
—a fashionable term today— 
or simply Germany, lay a small 
savage country of which the 
name was Borussia. Although 
but some two hundred miles 
from what was then the German 
frontier, Borussia in race and 
in language was as remote from 
the Empire as if it had been 
in Cathay. The inhabitants 
had nothing of the Teuton in 
them: they were a _ fierce 
Slavonic tribe of Wends—the 
name of whose country was to 
be later transformed into the 
simpler ‘ Prussia’ of history. 
The Borussi (we shall henceforth 
speak of them as ‘ Prussians ’) 
were, even as late as the first 
quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, still pagans. Attempts 
at evangelisation from Germany 
‘had been resisted for over two 
hundred years. Missionaries 
from Germany and elsewhere 
were either expelled at once 
or murdered out of hand. The 
Prussians were nature wor- 
shippers. The sun, moon, and 
stars were their divinities. When 
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a chief died his wives, slaves, 
arms, and horses were burned 
with his corpse. They dressed 
in furs and skins, with a kind 
of coarse linen; their main 
food was horse-flesh and mare’s 
milk (which they often drank 
‘“‘ to the point of intoxication ’’), 
Their land, although much of 
it was marsh and pine forest, 
was fruitful: ‘flows really 
with milk and honey, not to 
speak of amber, and was once 
called the Terrestrial Paradise— 
by I forget whom.” 

The initial steps taken by 
Germany in the penetration of 
Prussia were unquestionably 
dictated by religious motives. 
But there was also a strong 
feeling amongst enterprising 
German merchants that the 
‘Terrestrial Paradise’ was worth 
exploiting. Religion and Trade 
in this venture went hand in 
hand; for there was a titular 
(German) bishop of Prussia 
(who, however, for obvious 
reasons did not reside in his 
diocese but in Riga, in Livonia), 
and in Riga there was also 
a trading colony of German 
settlers from Bremen. Both 
bishop and traders, though from 
entirely different motives, cast 
longing eyes upon the adjacent 
territory of the wild and savage 
Prussians. Other eyes, too, 
gazed upon that territory and 
with yet another motive. 
Prussia formed an enclave in 
the State of Poland, and the 
Prussians were wont to burst 
across the frontier and to lay 
waste Polish land, accompany- 





1 Carlyle, ‘ Frederick the Great,’ Book II., Chap. VI. 
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ing their incursions with horrible 
cruelty against the inhabitants 
and with the carrying off of 
cattle, the destruction of crops, 
and the wholesale burning of 
convents, villages, and towns. 
Two nations, with three motives 
for their action, were therefore 
bent upon a@ solution of the 
Prussian problem. The Bishop 
of Prussia’s motive was Chris- 
tian and humane; his sole 
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object was to save the souls 
of his pagan neighbours. The 
German merchants of Riga, 
and their superiors in their 
home towns of Liibeck and 
Bremen, looked for a profitable 
expansion of trade. The Poles 
had undoubtedly punitive 
views, although their chief wish 
was probably no more than to 
cut the claws of the savage 
Prussians. 
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In these circumstances it was 
not unnatural that the titular 
Bishop of Prussia should be- 
think himself of the Teutonic 
Knights. Their services in the 
Holy Land had made a great 
impression on Europe in gen- 
eral, and upon Germany in 
particular. For the evangelisa- 
tion of Prussia they would be 
admirably adapted. The mis- 
sionary work could be carried 
out by the clerical members 
of the Order, and the fighting 
portion of the Order could give 
that armed assistance without 


which the lives of missionaries 
would not be worth a moment’s 
purchase. Further, the Knights 
were still faithful to their oath 
of relieving the sick, a point 
which would certainly weigh in 
their favour in the bishop’s 
mind. Again, the work which 
they had recently done—and 
done so well—in subjugating 
and pacifying the territory on 
the eastern frontier of Hungary 
told in their favour. And not 
least in importance was the 
fact that the Teutonic Knights 
were, a8 we might put it, now 
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‘at a loose end,’ and available 
for just the kind of mission con- 
templated by the good Bishop 
of Prussia. 

Communications—emanating, 
according to some authorities, 
from the bishop; according to 
others from the Duke of Masovia, 
@ northern province of Poland— 
were opened with the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order 
at Venice, urging him, now that 
crusading in the Holy Land 
was a thing of the past, to 
undertake the task of converting 
the savage Prussians. And it 
seems that in the invitation 
there -were hints about the 
‘milk and honey’ (and amber) 
possibilities of the Prussian land. 
Hermann von der Salza, the 
Grand Master, realised clearly 
the advantages of the proposi- 
tion. Besides its alluring trade 
possibilities, Prussia, being 
fairly close to Germany, prom- 
ised much better as a permanent 
home for the Order than had 
either Palestine or Transylvania. 
Nevertheless, because of the 
unfortunate results that had 
attended his recent contract 
with the King of Hungary, 
he hesitated a long time 
about sending his Knights into 
Prussia. 

An enterprise of this kind 
would, too, require the approba- 
tion, if not the permission, of 
the two Lords of the World— 
the spiritual and temporal—the 
Pope and the Emperor. Here, 
however, not much difficulty 
need be expected. Hermann 
was a man of European reputa- 
tion and was acknowledged 
as the greatest diplomatist of 


his age. He had succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of 
both Emperor and Pope. Both 
parties had more than once 
chosen him as arbitrator in the 
numerous disputes which had 
arisen between them in their tra- 
ditional struggle for supremacy. 
Hermann von der Salza had 
always performed this deli- 
cate task with exquisite tact 
and conspicuous ability.  Al- 
though neither the Popes nor 
the Emperors—for he had served 
several—had always been 
pleased with the decisions given, 
they still remained satisfied 
with the arbitrator himself. 
Both had conferred upon him 
marks of their appreciation. 
One Emperor had decreed that 
the Grand Master should always 
be considered a member of the 
Imperial Court. Another had 
taken the Teutonic Knights 
under his special protection, 
had exempted them from all 
taxes and dues, and had given 
them free use of all rivers, 
pastures, and woods within his 
dominions. A third—at the 
time with which we are now 
concerned—had decreed that 
for all time the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Order was to 
be considered a Prince of the 
Empire; and the Order was 
given the right to incorporate 
the Imperial Eagle with its 
arms. 

In these circumstances Her- 
mann von der Salza finally 
agreed to undertake the mission; 
but he was not the man to act 
hastily, and two years were 
occupied in negotiating to the 
last item. Two items are worth 
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recording. The Emperor under- 
took to secure to the Order 
any territory it might be able 
to conquer and hold in Prussia, 
and Pope Gregory IX. conferred 
upon those engaged in the task 
all the privileges granted to 
Crusaders. Somewhere between 
the years 1228 and 1230 (the 
exact date is still a subject of 
controversy) the first Teutonic 
Knights appeared on Prussian 
soil. 

The reader here must eschew 
the fallacy—which is rather 
prevalent in some quarters— 
that this civilising mission of 
the Teutonic Knights was a 
German operation and that it 
can give colour to a German 
claim to Prussia (the East 
Prussia of today) by right of 
conquest. This is not so. 
Although the Teutonic Knights 
were a German Order it was, 
like the two other great exist- 
ing military Orders,’ an in- 
dependent body. Further, 
although the Knights entered 
upon their task not only with 
the approbation of the Emperor 
but with promises made by him 
to secure to them any territory 
they might win and hold, this 
fact cannot support a German 
claim. The Emperor was not 
necessarily a German sovereign. 
In theory the Imperial dignity 
could have been held by a 
simple knight without a foot 
of land in the world; in prac- 
tice the Teutonic Knights had 
not been twenty years in Prussia 
before there was an Englishman 


as Emperor, and then aSpaniard. 
The Englishman was Richard 
Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall, 
brother of our Henry III., who 
was duly crowned as Emperor 
at what is now Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1257. At a later period 
Edward III. of England was 
elected Emperor, but the Eng- 
lish Parliament forbade him 
to accept the office. Henry VII. 
was once a candidate. Later, 
Henry VIII. was in the running. 
What is really important is 
that the office of Emperor was 
in no sense hereditary in a 
German, or in any other dynasty, 
but was by its very nature 
elective and open to any Chris- 
tian of noble birth. For the 
Emperor was in theory far 
more than a national sovereign. 
He was—in theory at any rate 
—Lord of the World, and, just 
as the Pope was the Vicar of 
Christ, so was the Emperor 
the Viceroy of God.? Any 
attempt, therefore, to prove 
that the promise of the Em- 
peror, at the time of the entry 
of the Teutonic Knights into 
Prussia, was purely a German 
matter is entirely untenable. 
The Emperor, as such, could not 
pose as the spokesman of Ger- 
many alone, but of the whole 
of Christendom. 

The Knights set about their 
task in an extremely methodical 
manner. Their first step was 
to form a base at Thorn on 
the Vistula—in a portion of 
Poland assigned to them—fol- 
lowed two years later by the 





1 The Knights Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem and the Knights Templars. 


* See Bryce, ‘H. R. E.,’ Appendix B. 
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foundation of a similar strong- 
hold at Culm. Based on these 
fortified places mobile columns 
operated throughout the coun- 
try, and stockaded posts were 
erected for permanent or tem- 
porary use as required. The 
work was slow—as ‘ pacifica- 
tion ’ in savage countries usually 
is—and the Prussians, besides 
being a tough fighting tribe, 
were operating in a country 
which was their own, and one 
which proved of great difficulty 
to the invaders. Apart from 
some bodies of horsemen, the 
Prussians could not possibly 
stand up against the Teutonic 
Knights. But in guerilla war- 
fare they could worry the enemy 
by unexpected attacks, and 
they knew how to lie in ambush 
for the Knights in the marshes 
and forests. The Teutonic 
Knights were, too, surprised 
to find that such a savage and 
pagan people as were the Prus- 
sians possessed a form of gov- 
ernment of some military value. 
So savage were the Prussians 
that they had no written lan- 
guage. Yet they had a small 
noble class which is said to 
have attained a high degree of 
culture. These nobles were all 
mounted, and their equipment 
of sword and spear, helmet, 
and even chain armour, was 
sufficient to enable them to 
oppose an equal number of 
Knights with a fair chance of 
success. The existence of this 
tribal aristocracy seems to have 
come as a surprise to the 
Teutonic Order, and its valour 
in the field made a profound 
impression, so much so that 


in a treaty made during the 
subjugation of the country 
the Order agreed that these 
mounted warriors should be re- 
garded and treated as knights. 

That subjugation was a 
lengthy business. It took over 
half a century, and even then 
the hold of the Teutonic Knights 
was precarious and insecure. 
Their work, however, was sound. 
Determined to ‘turn’ the re- 
sistance of the Prussians of the 
interior they moved gradually 
down the right bank of the 
Vistula, and in 1236 Teutonic 
Knights gazed for the first 
time upon the waters of the 
Baltic. Here they established 
themselves, building a fortified 
post, and later a town, at 
Elbing; and two years later 
they pushed eastwards along 
the coast. By moving down 
the right bank of the Vistula 
the Knights had come to the 
Baltic well to the eastward of 
Danzig, then part of the domains 
of the Duke of Pomerania— 
and forming no part of the 
Reich, or Empire. In Danzig 
itself Poland had some right of 
access to the Baltic. 

Farther and farther east the 
Knights moved, steadily aiming 
at a policy of the encirclement 
of Prussia (has not this a modern 
ring about it?), but, let us 
give them their due, not neglect- 
ing the spiritual part of their 
mission. The clergy of the 
Order laboured among the 
heathen, and by their instruc- 
tion, and still more by their 
self-denying lives, succeeded in 
winning many to forsake their 
idols and accept Christianity. 
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As ever, too, trade followed the 
flag. Colonists came in from 
Germany: “trickling in, or, 
at times, streaming.” Elbing 
was populated mostly by traders 
from Liibeck, who served to 
promote commercial relations 
with the west. In their slow, 
but persistent, movement east- 
wards the Knights received 
valuable assistance 1 from Otto- 
car, King of Bohemia, who 
appeared with a fine fighting 
contingent. In his honour, and 
in his presence, was founded a 
fortress—the ‘ King’s Fortress’ 
—the K6énigsberg of today. 

It was a strenuous half- 
century for the Teutonic 
Knights; for, in addition to 
their task of subduing Prussia, 
a contingent went to the aid 
of Poland, whose eastern frontier 
was overrun by tens of thou- 
sands of the formidable Turks. 
Others of the Order were still 
fighting in Palestine. But in 
the year 1283 it seemed as if 
the power of Prussia was defi- 
nitely crushed. And not only 
Prussia ; for the Knights, ever 
moving east and north, were 
spreading through what we 
know today as Lithuania and 
Livonia, and into Esthonia right 
up to the Gulf of Finland. 

As to the condition of Prussia 
after the civilising wave had 
passed over the country, it is 
difficult to write with accuracy. 
Carlyle, having delved in the 
“vast, sibylline, indexless far- 
ragoes ’’ of German historians, 


declared : ‘“‘ There was a happy 
time for Prussia: ploughshare 
instead of sword: busy sea- 
havens, German towns getting 
built: churches everywhere 
rising : grass growing and peace- 
able cows, where formerly had 
been quagmires and snakes.”’ 
This blissful Arcadia is, how- 
ever, somewhat discounted by 
@ French historian, who wrote 
of the conquest of Prussia as 
a brutal extermination. There 
were provinces where every 
man was put to the sword ; for 
the haughty Prussians would 
neither surrender nor ask for 
mercy. After long years of 
devastation, what was once 
Prussia became but desert and 
ruins, and the well-cultivated 
fields became overgrown with 
forests.? 

The power and the reputation 
of the Teutonic Order were now 
very great. Carlyle speaks of 
it as a grand phenomenon 
‘which flamed like a blessed 
beacon through the night of 
things in those Northern coun- 
tries.”” But the beacon light 
was to become rapidly obscured. 
Bequests, booty, and trade— 
in which the Knights became 
absorbed—brought wealth in 
their train. Wealth led to 
luxury, and the growth of 
luxury was fatal to the main- 
tenance of the three monastic 
vows which were still taken 
by every Knight on his initia- 
tion. ‘ Poverty ’ became merely 
an abstraction in one of the 





1 aww. 1255. 


® Carlyle, loc. cit., ‘ Histoire de l’Ordre Teutonique.’ (Paris, 1780.) Vol. II., Chaps. 
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richest corporations then in 
existence. As for the vow of 
chastity, it is significant that 
one chronicler asserts that it 
was broken practically through- 
out the whole existence of the 
Order; another states that 
‘“‘ while the Knights were dining 
or drinking they talked of 
nothing but good horses and 
fair ladies.’”’ The vow of obedi- 
ence was the one which had 
sunk deepest into the hearts of 
the warriors; but in 1330 a 
Grand Master was murdered 
by a disorderly and discon- 
tented Knight. 

The canker that was feeding 
on the roots of the Teutonic 
Order .was for long belied by 
the bloom of prosperity and 
success. Both eastward and 
to the west the rule of the 
Knights expanded, and it is 
in the latter direction that 
their progress was firmer and 
more marked. Although the 
Order was an independent 
organisation, it had its roots in 
the Empire (or ‘Germany,’ to 
use the more convenient term), 
and consequently had no desire 
to be cut off from it and to be 
isolated in the east. Only the 
seizure of Pomerania could give 
the Order a common frontier 
with Germany, and to attain 
it the Knights were prepared 
for any effort. Some ‘Sudeten’ 
areas were first absorbed, and 
then, in the year 1309, Danzig 
was treacherously acquired, and 
Pomerania, east of the Oder, 
subdued. Yet it is of the 
greatest importance to remem- 
ber that this contact with 
Germany in no way brought 
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the territory of the Teutonic 
Knights into the fold, or even 
under the shelter, of the Reich. 
The Order carried out its policy 
and made its annexations in- 
dependent of Emperor or of 
Pope. 

All hope of recovering the 
Christian dominions in the East 
was now abandoned, and, in 
consequence, the seat of the 
Grand Master of the Order 
was transferred from Venice to 
Marienberg in Prussia. Already 
the original aims of the Order 
were being forgotten. It was 
rapidly becoming merely a 
governing aristocracy, almost 
Venetian in character, and first 
the care of the poor and sick, 
and later the conversion of the 
natives, became but memories. 
At Marienberg the Grand Master 
—attended by his Marshal, his 
Hospitaller, his Treasurer, his 
Keeper of the Wardrobe, and 
scores of other functionaries— 
maintained a magnificent Court. 
At a chapter of the Order held 
about this time the state of 
transition is clearly marked. 
There is nothing about the care 
of the sick. Bishops, however, 
were to visit their dioceses 
every three years, and to aid 
missions to the heathen; 
masters who had slaves were 
to send them to the parish 
church to be instructed in the 
Christian religion. Most of the 
regulations passed, at this chap- 
ter were, however, of a more 
secular nature. Jews were not 
allowed to settle in the country. 
The Prussian language was for- 
bidden. Prussians were not 
allowed to open shops or taverns, 
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or to act a8 surgeons or 
accoucheurs. All were forbidden 
to play with dice or cards for 
money, and those who stood 
others a drink were compelled 
always to swallow the same 
beverage as well, “to avoid 
the danger of poisoning, as 
commonly practised by the 
heathen Prussians.”’ 

Danzig is worth a further 
paragraph. The origin of the 
place is unknown, but about 
the year 1000 A.D. there was 
in it an advanced post of the 
dominions of Poland.1 The 
lower Vistula and the strip of 
swamp along the eastern bank 
was then, and for centuries 
later, the boundary between 
Prussia and Pomerania (which 
was not part of the Reich), 
and the relations between these 
two countries were so amicable 
that there were Prussian settle- 
ments on the left bank and 
Pomeranian ones on the right. 
In this year 1309, of which we 
are now speaking, the Teutonic 
Knights were asked by Poland 
to assist in repelling a German 
attack on Pomerania. The 
Knights, who had long had their 
eyes on the lower Vistula, 
responded with alacrity; but 
by a display of treachery, 
appalling in a military religious 
Order, began operations by 
murdering the Polish garrison 
in Danzig. Poland at once took 
up arms, but was compelled to 
submit to the loss of the city, 
which now, under the rule of 
the Order and the influence of 
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the Hanseatic League, became 
for over a century ‘German’ 
—in population, though never 
in that time forming part of 
Germany or coming under the 
sway of the Emperor. 


The Knights had begun as 
mail-clad champions of the 
Cross, and as almoners and 
hospitallers to the wounded 
and sick. Geography turned 
their successors into merchants 
and traders. Stretching as they 
now did from the Oder to the 
Vistula and from the Vistula 
to the Gulf of Finland, they 
were in possession of the largest 
strip of the Baltic basin. In- 
evitably they were attracted 
by, and drawn into, the growing 
and lucrative Baltic trade. The 
Hanseatic League was rising 
into importance, and although 
the Teutonic Knights never 
entirely threw in their lot with 
that great trading confedera- 
tion, and were sometimes its 
greatest rival, they worked in 
co-operation with it as a general 
rule. Danzig became one of the 
four leading Hanse towns.? The 
confederacy had, too, four prin- 
cipal factories in foreign parts, 
at Novgorod, Bergen, Bruges, 
and London. In England the 
German guildhall or factory 
was established under a conces- 
sion from Henry III., and in 
this way the Teutonic Knights 
were brought into close touch 
with our country. The Knights 
of the Order enjoyed the respect 
and esteem of the English 





1 Lowmianski, ‘ The Ancient Prussians,’ pp. 35, 36. 
2 The other three were Liibeck, Cologne, and Brunswick. 
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Court. There were in time, 
of course, the inevitable dis- 
putes. There were punitive 
tariffs; ships were seized on 
one side, and more ships then 
detained by the other. If a 
dozen Teutonic merchants were 
expelled from London, in a 
month or two a dozen crest- 
fallen English merchants would 
arrive from Prussia, saying 
they had been expelled as “a 
retaliatory measure.” (Surely 
Lord Bryce was wrong when he 
declared that ‘ History never 
repeats itself’? ?) But on the 
whole all was well. Richard 
II. sent his uncle, the Duke 
of Gloucester, to talk things 
over—in Latin—with the Grand 
Master: de quibusdam materiis 
inter nos et ipsum magistrum 
pendentibus. And _ Richard’s 
successor, the future Henry IV., 
was at this time learning the 
trade of arms under the tutelage 
of Teutonic Knights in an ex- 
pedition into Lithuania. There 
were, too, other foreign Knights, 
Scots, English, and French ; for 
it was the fashionable thing for 
young men of high birth to go 
soldiering with the Order. Those 
who remember their Chaucer 
will recall that the Knight 
had served in ‘Pruce’ and 
‘ Lettowe.’ 2 

The Knights even aimed at 
being a maritime Power, as 
apart from a commercial cor- 
poration trading on the sea. 
In 1388 they occupied the island 
of Gotland — which belonged 
either to Sweden or Denmark— 
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no one quite knew which—with 


an armed force. Eighty-four 
ships, large and small, put to 
sea from Danzig well supplied 
with ammunition and stores. 
There were 4000 armed men, 
including fifty knights, and 400 
horses. The island was occn- 
pied without much opposition 
from the garrison, but after a 
stay of ten years or so the 
Knights were forced to with- 
draw in a humiliating manner 
before a threat from the Danes. 
Thus collapsed the attempt of 
the Order of Teutonic Knights 
to become a sea Power. 

Yet, in spite of this mortify- 
ing set-back, the Teutonic Order 
was still a strong State, and 
at this period had reached 
the summit of its greatness. 
Besides great possessions in 
Germany, Italy, and other coun- 
tries, its sovereignty extended 
from a point between the Vis- 
tula and the Oder to the Gulf 
of Finland. This stretch of 
territory was both wealthy and 
populous. Prussia is said to 
have contained fifty-five large 
fortified cities, forty-eight for- 
tresses, and over nineteen thou- 
sand towns and villages. The 
population of the larger cities 
must have been considerable; 
for we are told that in A.D. 1352 
the plague carried off thirteen 
thousand persons in Danzig, and 
about the same total number 
from K6nigsberg, Elbing, and 
Thorn. One authority com- 
puted the population of Prussia 
alone as well over two million, 





1 Koezy, ‘ Baltic Policy of the Teutonic Order,’ p. 46. 
? j.e., ‘ Prussia and Lithuania.’ 
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of whom the greater part were 
either German immigrants or 
their descendants. 

But the commercial activity 
of the Teutonic Knights had 
been at the expense of the coun- 
try which had been primarily 
responsible in calling them to 
Eastern Europe. The loss to 
Poland of the great port of 
Danzig led to its being com- 
pletely cut off from the sea. 
That country was, however, 
by a political marriage, to gain 
enormously in strength. In 
1386 the sovereign of Poland 
was a@ young queen, Hedwiga 
by name, who married in that 
year Jagello, the Grand Duke 
of the neighbouring State of 
Lithuania, a country which 
had now extended southwards 
with such rapidity that its 
frontier was the Black Sea. 
The quarrel between Poland 
and the Knights, which had 
been smouldering for nearly a 
century, now burst into a blaze. 

The day of reckoning came, 
hard by the Prussian village of 
Tannenberg, on the 15th of 
July 1410. The Knights put 
in the field an army of 83,000 
men, drawn from all over the 
Empire—for there were Dutch 
and Swiss in the ranks. The 
Poles and Lithuanians, with a 
contingent of Russians, Tartars, 
and others, were nearly double 
the number of their opponents. 
It was a day of fierce thunder, 
tempest, and torrential rain. 
With a kind of knightly courtesy 
the Grand Master of the Order 
sent across to King Jagello 
two swords, one of them stained 
with blood, requesting him to 
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choose one, and thus to indicate 
whether he wished peace or 
war. Jagello kept them both, 
requesting the herald to inform 
his master that the two swords 
were retained as the first instal- 
ment of all the weapons of the 
Knights. 

The Grand Master wasted no 
further time. After some rounds 
from his artillery he gave the 
order to charge, and with loud 
cries the main body rushed 
down the side of the hill upon 
which it had been drawn up. 
The Poles and their allies stood 
their ground, and within a few 
minutes there was a fierce and 
bitter struggle hand to hand. 
When the lances of the attackers 
were broken, or the wielders of 
them were cramped by the 
constricted space, the fight went 
on with sword and javelin and 
axe. A chronicler of the battle 
has told how petty combats 
were fought on mounds of 
corpses ; and how the clash of 
weapons, the shouts of the 
combatants, and the wails of 
the dying blended into a mon- 
strous cadence, which could be 
plainly heard at a distance of 
several miles. 

With the exception of some 
contingents of archers used as 
skirmishers, all the combatants 
of both sides were mounted, and 
the battle was thus a desperate 
cavalry struggle. For long it 
raged on equal terms. Then 
the left wing of the allies, com- 
posed almost entirely of the 
foreign contingents, broke and 
fled. The Knights pressed with 
renewed vigour upon the Poles 
of the other flank and succeeded 
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in capturing the King’s stan- 
dard. In the fighting of those 
days such a happening might 
well have led to the dissolu- 
tion of the army whose national 
emblem had been lost. But the 
Poles were of stouter mettle. 
Not only did they recover the 
standard, but counter-attacked 
with an impetus that forced 
the soldiers of the Order slowly 
backward. 

The Grand Master, who 
throughout had been animating 
his troops by his voice and 
example, now saw that this 
advance of the allies must be 
brought to a standstill. Putting 
himself at the head of his last 
reserve — sixteen corneties of 
cavalry—he charged into the 
thick of things. The intrepid 
Grand Master, surrounded by 
his Knights, fought like a lion 
until he fell dead from two 
wounds, one in the brain and 
the other in his breast. 

It was all over. The loss 
of their commander numbed the 
efforts of the Order. The sur- 
vivors broke and fled. Nearly 
a quarter of the army had 
been killed. Fourteen thousand 
prisoners were taken, and all 
the fifty-one standards of the 
Teutonic Knights fell into the 
victors’ hands. On the Polish 
side the losses had been even 
more severe. A chapel erected 
later told in three grim words— 
Centum mille occisi—of the har- 
vest of death upon that fatal 
field. 

Peace came, but a humiliating 
peace for the Order, which had 
to pay an indemnity and to 
submit to some loss of terri- 
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tory. It was clear that the 
Teutonic Knights had passed 
their zenith, and, as often 
happens, they tried to conceal 
their loss of military prestige 
by a bullying policy towards 
their own subjects. The Order 
even began to debase its own 
coinage, an index of the un- 
favourable economic condition 
in which it now found itself, 
and this financial hardship, 
when added to the domineering 
and tyrannical conduct of the 
Order, produced immense irrita- 
tion throughout Prussia. Jus- 
tice was delayed or sold; 
opponents of the Order’s gov- 
ernment were ‘purged’; and 
“men, for the sake of their 
beautiful wives, were thrown 
into the river like dogs.” The 
chief cities ruled by the Order 
—Thorn, Danzig, Culm, and 
others—with a host of smaller 
towns, formed themselves into 
a confederation, almost wholly 
German in blood, to oppose the 
tyranny of the Knights. The 
confederation turned to Poland 
—not, be it noted, to Germany 
—for moral and material aid. 
It is a long and involved 
story which here must be 
severely compressed. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to say 
that forty-four years after the 
great battle of Tannenberg— 
on 4th February 1454, to be 
exact—Thorn, ‘ darling first- 
child of Teutsch Ritterdom, 


child 223 years old at this time, 
and grown very big and now 
very angry, suddenly took its 
old parent by the throat, 80 
to speak, and hurled him t0 
the dogs.” 


In other words, 
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the Knights were expelled, and 
with every circumstance of 
ignominy. They were ‘ kicked 
out,’ not only metaphorically, 
but by vis a tergo. Thorn then 
immediately swore fealty to 
the King of Poland, and called 
upon the rest of Prussia to 
follow its example: ‘ To which 
all were willing, wherever able.” 

To do them justice, the 
Teutonic Knights were not pre- 
pared to go under without a 
struggle. A war ensued, which 
was to last for over a dozen 
years, between the Teutonic 
Order on the one side and the 
Prussian Bund, or Confedera- 
tion, and the Poles, upon the 
other. It was a fierce and 
bloody war, with battles and 
sieges, looting, burning, and 
destruction on a scale not to 
be eclipsed even by the Thirty 
Years’ War of two centuries 
later. It has been estimated 
that of combatants alone over 
300,000 perished. The Teutonic 
Order, as such, could not, of 
course, stand up against the 
numbers by which it was op- 
posed, and was compelled to 
have recourse to mercenaries 
in large numbers. This was 
to be their undoing. In spite 
of the wealth of the Order, 
and in spite of a continued 
debasement of the coinage— 
‘inflation’ is probably what 
we would call it today—the 
time came when the treasury 
was empty and the pay of the 
mercenaries fell into arrear. 
Those hired soldiers fought 
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entirely for pay; they had no 
interest whatever beyond that 
in the cause for which they 
fought ; and when the money 
ran out it was pas d’argent, pas 
de Suisse. In the end they 
sided with the Prussian Bund, 
which made over the country 
to the King of Poland. 

Peace came again: this time 
in the year 1466, and with 
still further humiliation to the 
Teutonic Knights, who were 
now practically extinguished in 
Prussia, and ‘ceased entirely 
to be an independent Power. 
The territory west of the Vistula 
(Danzig and the ‘ corridor’ of 
today) became a Polish province 
under the name of ‘ West 
Prussia.’? The Knights were, 
however, allowed to remain 
east of the Vistula in the 
original Prussia (henceforth 
‘East Prussia’), but only on 
condition that they recognised 
the suzerainty of the King of 
Poland over such territory and 
considered themselves his vas- 
sals. The Grand Master of the 
Order was to attend the Polish 
Diet and half the Knights were 
to be of pure Polish blood. 

The reader will here not fail 
to note that, in this chapter 
of the history of Prussia, the 
Reich played no part whatever. 
When the inhabitants of Prussia 
—pure Germans and German- 
ised Prussians—revolted against 
the Knights, it was not to the 
Fatherland they had turned, 
but to Poland. It was Polish 
aid they asked for and it was 





} Subsequently called ‘ Royal Prussia’ to show that it was the absolute property 
of the King of Poland, as against East Prussia, of which he was suzerain. 
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to the King of Poland that the 
town of Thorn swore fealty, 
and that example was followed 
throughout Prussia at large. In 
the bitter twelve-year struggle 
that ensued the Reich gave no 
assistance to the Teutonic Order, 
and, up to and including this 
year 1466, there is nothing in 
the history of either East 
Prussia, or in what we now 
know as Danzig and the cor- 
ridor, to warrant any claim, 
based on long association, for 
German dominion over such 
territories. By cession and 
conquest Poland can make out 
a far stronger case. So far, 
Prussia had never been part 
of Germany, nor was to be a 
part till more than two cen- 
turies later. 

How it came to be so is 
another story and a compli- 
cated one. Yet it is a story 
well worth the telling. There 
was coming into prominence 
in Germany a family of the 
name of Hohenzollern, which, 
in the course of time, was to 
challenge the pre-eminence of 
even the Habsburgs themselves, 
a family in which the réle of 
Emperor had become practic- 
ally hereditary. From this 
family of Hohenzollern there 
was elected, in the year 1511, 
as Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order, Albert, then a young 
man of twenty-one. The head 
of the family—and this is a 
fact worth noting well—was 
now the Elector of Branden- 
burg, a ‘mark’ or march (Berlin 
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was in it) which had bee 
primarily a military colony 
planted north-east of the Empire 
to control and hold back the 
Slavs. 

Young Albert of Hohenzollem 
was a spirited and gallant lad, 
and his heart burned to assert 
again the independence of the 
Teutonic Order and to rule in 
East Prussia as an independent 
sovereign, free from all vassalage 
to the King of Poland. Indeed, 
before he had even taken over 
the mastership, he had declared 
that he would never pay homage 
for East Prussia, the Emperor 
himself “in a loose way en- 
couraging him.” But when 4 
definite appeal was made to 
the Reich for assistance the 
Reich was not to be moved. 
It had never, since the name 
Prussia had first been heard, 
been prepared to assert any 
right over the territory where 
young Albert now found him- 
self, and it now refused to 
raise any such pretension. And 
so Albert of Hohenzollern, with 
such Knights as were with him 
and a force of German mercen- 
aries, tried conclusions with 
the King of Poland, and was 
soundly beaten for his pains.’ 

Strange and unexpected things 
were, however, soon to happen 
to Albert of Hohenzollern, and 
to his Order, and to East 
Prussia. A storm burst over 
Europe, and Albert—now it 
his thirties— was swept off 
his feet. The storm was the 
Reformation. The doctrines of 





1 One of the results of the peace which followed was the separation of Livonia, &&. 


from the dominions of the Order. 
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Luther were spreading fast in 
Prussia and in Germany, and 
the young Grand Master, a 
deeply religious man, was 
shaken in his faith. The Teu- 
tonic Order had already come 
under Luther’s notice: the 
reformer had written of it that 
it was “‘a thing serviceable 
neither to God or man, but a 
monstrous, frightful, herma- 
phroditish, neither secular nor 
spiritual constitution.” In his 
spiritual distress Albert hurried 
to Wittenberg to consult with 
Luther in person. Luther spoke 
in the strongest terms of the 
uselessness of the Order and 
decried the mockery of the Oath 
of celibacy for its members. 
He advised Albert to marry, 
and told him that the Knights 
would do far better to increase 
and multiply than to commit 
the blasphemy of taking an 
oath which they had no inten- 
tion of observing. 

Albert’s mind was soon made 
up. He embraced the reformed 
faith, and urged his Knights— 
some of them were persuaded 
—to do the same. Albert of 
Hohenzollern was not a man to 
do things by halves. He for- 
mally resigned his position as 
Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order ; secularised his domains 
—in other words, he took them 
for himself ; handed them over 
to the King of Poland on the 
8th April 1525, and received 
them back by some legal pro- 
cedure as hereditary Duke of 
Prussia. The niceties of terri- 
torial tenure are difficult for a 
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layman to understand, but it 
seems incontestable that Albert 
of Hohenzollern, Duke of 
Prussia, was now @ Polish sub- 
ject. Finally, to make every- 
thing complete he renounced 
his celibacy and took to him- 
self a wife.} 

Many of the Knights did 
likewise. The Order as such 
now vanished completely from 
Prussia. It continued in Ger- 
many first as a kind of male 


nunnery, which devolved 
quickly into a rich and ex- 
clusive coterie of careerist 


younger sons (Carlyle described 
it, at this time, as “ stumbling 
about as a mere galvanised 
Lie beginning to be putrid ’’). 
As a military-religious Order 
with a medical background it 
vanished completely from the 
earth, and it now vanishes no 
less completely from these 
pages. But it left Europe a 
heritage of trouble in the shape 
of East Prussia. 

For almost a century Poland 
was in undisputed possession 
of Danzig and of the delta of 
the Vistula; and of Ké6nigs- 
berg and’ Memel, in virtue of 
the tenure by which Albert of 
Hohenzollern held his Duchy 
of Prussia. But in the year 
1618 a change occurred, not 
of any particular importance 
at the time, but one pregnant 
with great events. The line 
of Albert of Hohenzollern died 
out, and the Duchy of Prussia 
passed to the Brandenburg 
branch of the Hohenzollern 
family, the Elector of Branden- 





' Princess Dorothea of Denmark. 


2 It existed in a shadowy form until 1809. 
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burg then becoming also Duke 
of Prussia. Like his predeces- 
sor, he acknowledged himself 
in this capacity as the vassal 
of the King of Poland, but 
the situation was now one 
which had ominous symptoms. 
The Elector called his total 
dominion by the title of Brand- 
enburg-Prussia. In the German 
part (Brandenburg) he was the 
subject of the Emperor; in 
East Prussia he was the vassal 
of the King of Poland. The 
rather anomalous position lasted 
little more than a generation. 
In 1655 came war between 
Sweden and Poland. The then 
Elector of Brandenburg, de- 
sirous of shaking off his allegi- 
ance to the latter country, 
sided with Sweden, although he 
was bound to assist with men 
and money his suzerain, the 
King of Poland. A great battle 
was fought at Warsaw, where 
the issue was decided by the 
arrival of 16,000 Brandenburg 
troops to the assistance of the 
Swedes. 

As a result of the peace 
treaties which followed, the 
suzerainty of Poland over East 
Prussia was brought to an end. 
But it is of the utmost import- 
ance te remember that East 
Prussia did not, therefore, be- 
come part of the Reich, or Ger- 
many. The Duke of Prussia was 
now an independent sovereign. 
He no longer paid homage to 
the King of Poland; but he 
was also determined on no 
account to allow East Prussia 
in any way to be part of 
the Reich. So intense was 
this determination amongst the 
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Hohenzollerns, that when his 
successor was, by permission 
of the Emperor, allowed to 
assume the title of King, the 
new monarch would not take 
his title from his German 
territory of Brandenburg, but 
from his independent Duchy of 
Prussia. On 18th January 1701 
the Elector Frederick IIT. be- 
came a King—the first Hohen- 
zollern ever to wear @ crown, 
Everything was done that could 
be done to show the world 
that East Prussia was not part 
of the Reich. King Frederick 
would on no account receive 
his crown even indirectly from 
the Emperor. He travelled to 
K6nigsberg in immense state 
(there were eighteen hundred car- 
riages, and the diamond buttons 
on His Majesty’s coat cost 
£1500 apiece), and at the coro- 
nation ceremony he placed the 
crown, himself, upon his head. 
It was as if to say: “ Hast 
Prussia, this domain of mine, is 
not, and never has been, within 
the jurisdiction of the Reich. 
Here I—as King Frederick the 
First of Prussia—am a sovereign 
European prince. From God 
alone I receive this crown ; not 
from any intermediary in the 
shape of an Emperor.” 

All this concerned East 
Prussia. West Prussia (with 
Danzig in it) was still Polish, 
and had been so for two cen- 
turies and a half. But, for 
Poland the sands were running 
out. It was an odd country: 
an extraordinary mixture of 
aristocratic and democratic 
ideals. It was not uncommol 
to see a ragged labourer work- 
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ing in the fields with a rusty 
sabre tied to him by bits of 
string—to show his claim to 
a drop of blue blood. On the 
other hand, so democratic was 
the system of government that 
the monarchy was elective, and, 
in the Diet, decisions were valid 
only if unanimous. Adminis- 
tration was, therefore, at the 
mercy of a single discontented 
senator, and in an assembly of 
Nestors one Thersites could 
block all legislation by the 
utterance of but two words: 
Nie pozwalam—‘“I do not 
assent.” A country so ruled 
was necessarily at a disadvan- 
tage at a moment of ‘ encircle- 
ment.’ 

The encirclement was not so 
much by neighbouring peoples 
or States as by a trio of bandit 
sovereigns—two of them women 
and all of them Germans. The 
man was the Hohenzollern King 
of Prussia! (whom today we 
call ‘Frederick the Great’), 
the women were Catherine IT., 
Empress of Russia (the daughter 
of a German princeling), and 
Maria Theresa, the daughter of 
one Emperor and the wife of 
another, and, in her own right, 
Archduchess of Austria and 
Queen of Bohemia (in the 
Empire) and Queen of Hungary 
(outside it), Of the morals of 
Frederick and Catherine the 
less said the better. The third 
confederate was a woman of 
some nobility of character, but 
she could never resist plunder. 
She had what we might call 
“ the bargain-basement mind ” ; 
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and Frederick was not far 
wrong when he said, “ She is 
always in tears, but she always 
takes her share.”’ 

The partitions of Poland 
would require a long article to 
themselves. Briefly, in 1772 
the conspirators tore away about 
one-third of the country, and 
divided the booty. Frederick 
got West Prussia; but, of 
Danzig,;only part of the harbour 
and nothing of the city. Cath- 
erine saw to that, influenced it 
would seem by what Carlyle 
called “a dismal shriekery ” 
in the English Press. Frederick 
and Maria Theresa then passed 
away, but Catherine still lived 
and another robbery was staged 
in 1793, the new King of Prussia 
being exceedingly indignant that 
Danzig had not been definitely 
made Prussian. In this parti- 
tion he declared loftily that his 
troops were about to invade 
Poland “ to give real proofs of 
his affection and regard for the 
Poles.” (Is there not something 
extraordinarily like 1939 in 
this?) And so Danzig for the 
first time in its history came 
under a German king, although 
it would need an extremely 
subtle casuist to maintain with 
success that, even yet, it was 
part of the Reich or Empire. 

And what, pray, was this 
‘Old Reich’ of which we hear 
so much these times? The 
Reich—or the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German People 
—had long become one of the 
most preposterous humbugs of 
history. It was not holy; it 





1 Prussia had now come to include Brandenburg as the name of the king’s dominions, 
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was not Roman; it was not 
an empire. It was merely a 
confederation, and that of the 
loosest sort. It had no common 
treasury, no efficient common 
judicature, no means of coercing 
a refractory member. Its mem- 
bers sometimes fought among 
themselves ; at other times they 
took different sides in European 
wars. Its States were ad- 
ministered without any common 
system of justice or finance. 
It consisted of hundreds of 
petty principalities, each with 
its own little army, its own laws, 
its own Courts and its own 
coinage, its tolls and custom 
houses, and its crowd of meddle- 
some and pedantic officials. The 
Imperial Diet concerned itself 
with such trifles as whether 
envoys should be given chairs 
of red cloth or green, whether 
they should be served on gold 
or silver, and how many haw- 
thorn boughs should be hung 
up on May Day.’ The so-called 
Reich, or Empire, was woolly 
in the head, its heart atrophied, 
its limbs nerveless or uncon- 
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trolled. Of its corporeal strue- 
ture only enough was left 
alive for Napoleon to give it 
a kick in the pants and to 
decree its absolute extinction.? 

In that second Partition an- 
other third of Poland had dis- 
appeared, and two years later 
the last fragment was swallowed 
up. So fell a nation that had 
been one of the Great Powers 
of Europe ; that had withstood 
for centuries the growing power 
of Germanism ; that had helped 
to roll back the Turkish tide 
from the very walls of Vienna ; 
and that, to its own undoing, 
had once called upon a military- 
religious Order for assistance. 

It is a curious story. How 
from the charitable action of a 
German in Jerusalem eight hun- 
dred years ago there grew up a 
military-religious Order which 
became @ European Power and 
lasted as such for three hundred 
years; and, dissolving in the 
storm of the Reformation, left 
a heritage of trouble by which 
Europe is perplexed and ren- 
dered uneasy today. 





1 Bryce, op. cit., pp. 141, 142, 148, 


2 In 1806. 
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GUANO. 


BY DOROTHY LAIRD. 


TELL any seaman that you 
travelled, solely for pleasure, in 
a sailing ship carrying guano, 
and he has you classified. You 
are mad. Nevertheless there 
is guano and guano, and the 
stuff we loaded in the barque 
Penang, which had emanated 
from the tern, was very much 
less virulent than the by-pro- 
duct of the cormorant or the 
pelican. 

We did not take ours on 
board from any of the islands 
lying in the icy Humboldt 
current west of South America, 
but from an exaggerated sand- 
bank, called Juan de Nova, in 
the Mozambique Channel. For 
no apparent reason it breaks 
the surface of the sea about 
midway between Africa and 
Madagascar, just a roughly 
triangular piece of sand fifteen 
feet high and entirely sur- 
rounded by reefs. Only on the 
northern side does the bank 
extend beyond the reef, and on 
this submerged platform we had 
to anchor. 

Juan de Nova only does a 
side-line in guano; its main 
income is from wrecks, which, 
visible and sunken, have im- 
pinged themselves at intervals 
upon its exterior. Anxious 
though we were to avoid ending 
up as ‘Wreck of the Barque 
Penang — 1937” on its few 
charts, while lying hove-to off 
the island for the night we 


were carried in by the current, 
and only avoided that fate by 
bracing out sharply. 

The next day we were for- 
mally introduced. The low line 
of sand, topped by palms, 
presented almost a luxuriant 
appearance from the sea. The 
island motor-boat, a grey, lop- 
eared thing with marked eccen- 
tricities, came out to tow us to 
our anchorage. The large, gaily 
clad, and dark-coloured crew 
had great difficulty in catching 
the line. 

‘“‘ Better harpoon them,’’ said 
Bos’n morosely. 

Amid wild excitement we 
eventually anchored. They had, 
perhaps, reason for their en- 
thusiasm. About 150 negroes, 
of mixed tribes, had been 
dumped on the island for the 
last ten months, under the 
jurisdiction of a White and a 
Nearly White. Their isolation 
had been twice broken. Once a 
Norwegian steamer had stayed 
for a few days, loading four or 
five hundred tons of guano. 
The other occasion was when 
the island had welcomed to its 
fold its latest permanent in- 
habitant, a cargo ship which 
had run aground on the western 
nose of the island. Juan de 
Nova was indebted for many 
little luxuries to the Baron 
Polworth. 

We were not left long in 
doubt about the method of 

I 
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loading guano. In the after- 
noon @ red lighter, laden only 
with a mass of gesticulating, 
plum-coloured negroes, arrived 
alongside. They arranged, with 
a maximum of noise, wire- 
netting and a pattern of hatch 
covers on which to stand, over 
the maws of the hatches. 
Through that wire-netting our 
whole 3200 tons of cargo would 
be strained. Juan de Nova, 
though not actually on the 
Equator, was making up for 
that by having one of its twice- 
yearly visits from the sun during 
our stay. Comment, I feel, is 
unnecessary. 

Even—or perhaps particu- 
larly—to someone who had seen 
coloured people before only in 
drab driblets in European streets 
there was plenty of interest in 
our negroes. We had forty of 
them quartered on board as 
stevedores, and from the raised 
poop we watched their lives 
as at a play, to which we 
were connected by the all- 
present, slimy, brown dust of 
guano. 

Rather less than half of them 
had been recruited in the 
Seychelles ; the rest in Mada- 
gascar. Those from the Sey- 
chelles were paid more—nearly 
double the tuppence a day of 
their Malgaches business associ- 
ates. They also possessed 
rather more clothing, slightly 
clearer ideas of hygiene (much 
needed, remarked our exasper- 
ated boys, who had to a certain 
extent to share the main-deck 
with them), and a developing 
sense of business. 

‘‘ Tf the schooner is not here 
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when a Seychelles boy’s con- 
tract is up,’’ bewailed the man- 
ager, ‘he will do no more work, 
But promise the Malgache five 
francs and he will work on as 
usual.” 

Their fathers, or at most 
their grandfathers, had prob- 
ably traversed the Mozambique 
Channel uncomfortably below 
the hatches of slaving dhows. 

The air that afternoon was full 
of the crash of petrol tins, which 
we had brought from our clear- 
ing port, Nossi Bé, being lowered 
into the lighter alongside, and 
the squeak of fids in new man- 
illa rope as eye-splices by the 
dozen were turned out for cargo 
slings. Cargo blocks were run 
up from the fore and main yard- 
arms, in preparation for slinging 
the sacks of guano on board, 
and Donkeyman, black to his 
eyeballs, raised steam on the 
donkey boiler. 

The first load came out at 
1 aM. As the lighters could 
only cross the reef at high water 
there was a pleasing lack of 
monotony in their times of 
arrival. It was a picturesque 
scene. The peace of the quiet, 
moonlit night was broken by 
the throb of the motor-boat 
engine, and then the rattle of 
the winches. The high, shrill, 
native voices called throaty 
jests and warnings in Malgache 
French. The bags swung on 
board. 

“Hiv opp easy!’ cried the 
skinny foreman, beckoning with 
a conductor’s touch from the bul- 
wark. Heraised his hands. The 
bags dropped to the hatch and 
a swarm of black bodies, with 
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ragged sackcloth loin - cloths 
and roughly swathed heads de- 
scended upon them, and began 
tipping them out through the 
wire-netting into the empty 
hold below. The brown dust 
rose like steam. Crickets es- 
caped from the bags, black and 
big as mice, and began to croak. 
The stars to leeward were wiped 
out, but high above rose the 
slender, black masts with their 
crossed yards, serene and aloof 
against the night sky. 

This barque Penang was Fin- 
nish, owned, like most of the 
modern sailing ships, by Erikson 
of Mariehamn. There were 
twenty-one of us on board, 
not counting the coloured influx, 
the majority Swedish-speaking 
Finns. The Empire was repre- 
sented by a huge, brawny 
Australian, who had been a 
wrestler, gone to sea in ketches, 
and driven the roundabout in a 
circus before joining us; by 
Johnny, @ rosy-cheeked ordi- 
nary seaman from Leith; and 
by two women, K. who was 
English, and I, who was Scots. 
Officially we were ‘ deck boys,’ 
but even our previous pretence 
of rust-chipping and making 
baggywrinkle had to be dropped 
in Juan de Nova. 

The compensations for leisure 
were not great. Most of the 
day there seemed to be no 
shadow, and the dust lay thick 
on everything. Inboard port- 
holes and skylights were kept 
tight against the all-prevailing 
dust, without a great deal of 
success. The ship was like an 
oven. Still, the stuff did not 
smell or make our eyes nip 
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and run like most forms of 
guano. 

On our first Sunday there we 
were carried ashore, Captain, 
Mate, and passengers, to a cere- 
monial reception by the great 
ones of the island. Anxious 
though we were to explore it, we 
did not care to start at 7 A.M., 
which was the hour Monsieur 
arrived for us. 

Monsieur was a British sub- 
ject, but he spoke only French. 
He looked an elderly man and 
had a paunch, wild, prominent 
eyes, and permanently twitching 
fingers. He was always dressed 
in well-worn but beautifully 
darned, clean khaki trousers, 
and a white shirt held together 
by a safety-pin. The Second 
Boss was swarthy, blue-eyed, 
arrogant in his walk, and had 
a black snake, looking like a 
vein on his dark skin, tattooed 
down the inside of his forearm. 

After a certain amount of 
involved parlez vous we left in 
the island motor-boat for the 
shore. The crew included the 
Engineer, a copper - coloured 
fellow in purple raiment, and 
the Assistant Engineer, who 
was coal black, very fat, and 
dressed in spotless white—until 
his trousers began to slip under 
the strain and presented @ cres- 
cent of gay scarlet pants, pat- 
terned with white flowers. 

Some of our boys, brown- 
skinned and golden-haired in 
faded blue dungarees, crowded 
on to the bow and off we 
set, round the stern with its 
gold scrolls and the blue-and- 
white flag of Finland flanking 
the name, to pick up the 
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empty lighters on the starboard 
side. 

The newly arrived lighters 
were sending up their sacks. 
Their helmsmen, taking a turn 
on the lines already out, were 
baiting their hooks with terns’ 
flesh and waving the lines round 
their heads before casting them 
out. The brilliant turquoise 
water was clouded with the 
branny stuff they had thrown 
out to attract the fish. 

As the lighters were picked 
up behind us we had to clear 
out from the stern quickly to 
allow the tow-rope to swing, the 
native helmsmen bent to their 
huge steering oars, the lolling 
lightermen yelled to the friends 
on board, the winches rattled, 
steam puffed out from the side, 
and our boys, gathered in Sun- 
day rig on the steep-angled jib- 
boom, waved to us lazily. 

As the ship fell astern of us 
our little world became a con- 
nected whole, the sun shining on 
the stays and backstays that 
supported the tall masts, the 
sheer of her bow strong and 
prominent, while a tiny white 
pimple on the poop was hardly 
recognisable as our spacious 
chart-house. 

Then I turned my attention 
to the approaching island. The 
white coral sand flashed below 
the tall heads of palms, and a 
stone jetty, with a tin-shed 
shelter at its end, loomed up. 
Beyond was the red roof of 
The House. The water was 
intensely green, with purple 
smudges over the black heads 
of coral, smooth, crackling, and 
beautiful. Over our white wake 
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the black-hooded, white-winged 
sooty terns dipped and swooped, 
calling shrilly. 

We threaded our way up a 
channel through the reef and 
drew in to the front of the jetty. 
Negroes, like black holes in the 
sand, walked erectly with swing- 
ing hips out from the shadow 
of the jetty to watch us. We 
clambered up the steep ladder 
and found ourselves on Juan de 
Nova. 

Near the shore were the guano 
crusher, which converted it from 
white, chalky masses to brown 
dust, and the huge dumps 
waiting to fill our holds. A big 
shed made of petrol tins bat- 
tered flat and thatched with 
coconut matting contained still 
more. Here the guano was 
shovelled into sacks, weighed, 
and run down on trucks on a 
narrow-gauge single line to the 
head of the pier, whence it was 
tipped into the ten-ton lighters. 

Behind the pier were the 
natives’ hideously ugly huts, 
made of petrol tins and roofed 
with corrugated iron. The shade 
of the trees was thick with 
watching, silent, nearly naked 
Africans. A big cooking - fire 
had a large iron pot, filled with 
maize and fish stew, bubbling 
over it. 

When we were ashore the 
illusion of fertility vanished. 
There was just white sand, 
punctuated at long intervals by 
a palm tree or a tiny green 
creeper. We walked inland to 
the house. From the sea it 
seemed just behind the jetty, 
but it was quite a distance 
away. 
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The house was imposing in 
appearance, built on a tier of 
concrete steps, with a pitched 
roof and weathered, unpainted 
hurricane shutters flanking the 
unglazed windows. The house 
looked better from a distance, 
when we did not see the empty 
tins, the hen droppings, and 
other adornments to the steps. 
On the inner side was @ veran- 
dah, facing the cookhouse, the 
dovecots, the guano, and, across 
the island, the farther fringe of 
palms and the rusty skeleton 
of a wreck. 

On this verandah we were 
installed, time circa 8 A.M. and 
first possibility of a return circa 
5 p.M. We could see the Cap- 
tain calculating it all out as he 
strained his head towards where 
his ship was, if only the house 
had not interrupted his view. 
The Mate was more inclined to 
look upon the matter philosophi- 
cally, and settling his broad 
shoulders against the back of a 
deck-chair, assumed the expres- 
sion of A Seaman Really Seeing 
Life. K., who had never been 
in such company in all her born 
days, sat on the edge of her 
chair and looked nervous. 

I could never have imagined 
anything like that house. There 
they had been for ten months, 
and yet the conglomeration of 
packing - cases and worthless 
flotsam and jetsam from the 
wrecks was piled anywhere, as 
though it had just been dumped 
down. There was a prehistoric 
iron-frame bed, not now in use, 
@ tall cupboard containing, as 
Monsieur pointed out with pride, 
medicines, a camp-bed with a 
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couple of boards supporting a 
mosquito-net. The rest was 
debris—the Red Ensign of the 
wrecked tramp, a pile of charts 
and sailing directions, a collec- 
tion of vinegar bottles, of tins 
of sardines, ships’ bells, door 
handles, and everything else. 

Someone had bothered to run 
nails into the walls to support 
the framed Loading Plan and 
Pump Plan blue prints of that 
same British tramp, and a bad 
oil-painting of a prim-looking 
elderly woman with a black 
velvet band round her throat 
completed the decoration. 

Monsieur’s contribution to the 
gaiety of things was an aged 
gramophone on which he played 
an interminable concert. To 
make matters worse I had lent 
him my records, and tunes only 
too familiar to us during our 
four months’ voyage were, of 
course, a pleasant novelty to 
him. As the day wore on he 
more and more often forgot to 
wind it up, but continued to 
beat time with pleasure to the 
most appalling jangles of slow- 
ing rhythm. 

Refreshments were offered 
at once. <A bunch of newly 
cut coconuts were smartly 
sharpened and cut open by a 
native boy, with a skill and 
practice upon which we looked 
with envy. Immediately after- 
wards glasses were handed round, 
containing a pale green, frothy 
liquid which I innocently took 
for lemonade. What a kick! 
It was palm wine. 

Proceedings dragged on, en- 
livened only by the dashes of 
the enormously stout native 
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cook and a very nimble little 
piccanini in and out of the 
smoking cookhouse, by the 
ducks, painfully waddling over 
the hot sand to drink from a 
tilted ship’s ventilator, and the 
lethargic flights and cooing of 
the pigeons. 

At last it was dinner-time— 
and an excellent dinner it was 
too, over which the spirits of 
the landing-party bucked up 
considerably. Not the least of 
the difficulties was the language 
question. The Second Boss, 
sober that day, carried on a 
stilted conversation with the 
Mate, whose own English was 
not exactly perfect, in that 
mutually foreign tongue. The 
Captain gave vent to blister- 
ing comment on the length of 
time till high water, secure in 
his native Swedish, but with a 
face expressive in any language. 
Monsieur beat time vigorously 
and beamed with pleasure upon 
us all. 

But the dinner certainly 
cheered us up. It was a decided 
feat, even if supplies had been 
helped out with flour, mar- 
garine, and potatoes from the 
ship, to produce such succulent 
roast pigling and curried chicken, 
so tasty a caramel custard. 
The coffee was thick and black, 
@ mere driblet in the bottom of 
the cup, and sweetened with 
pinkish Madagascan sugar. The 
whole meal was rendered much 
more tasty for me by an in- 
judicious use, early in the pro- 
ceedings, of chili pepper, brewed 
with the pods in a bottle. 

Even after that it was only 


about one o’clock. We set out 
for a tour of the island, blink- 
ing in the strong sun that re- 
flected blazingly from the white 
sand. Occasional winged in- 
sects started up. The central 
plateau was brown with guano 
and trailed occasional long 
creepers over it. 


“ GOULETTES—GUANO ” 


read a battered notice-board. 

““T didn’t know terns could 
read,’’ remarked the Captain. 

But the terns had long since 
deserted the centre, and from 
it the guano was now being dug 
out. The ends of the islands, 
long noses that fell into reefs 
that broke the water far out 
into the sea, were now thick 
with birds. They were like a 
steamer’s smoke when they 
returned to roost at sunset. 

We made an expedition out 
among them, not on _ that 
Sunday, but on another pre- 
cisely similar. Low bushes 
tangled the approaches, and 
the crying of the terns domi- 
nated the ears until it deafened 
them. First we came upon 
grisly piles of torn-off wings, 
which the natives, having easily 
caught the birds, had discarded 
as not worth carrying. 

Then we were among the 
birds themselves. The air was 
full of them, and the sand 
flickered by their shadows. 
They stood guard bravely over 
their single pinkish eggs, wings 
drawn forward like a black 
cloak, before rising and flying 
straight at us. Seen from below 
they were pure white. 
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Patterned against the un- 
clouded sky, with the subdued 
thunder of the reef as a back- 
ground to their high screaming, 
the jade of the shallows and the 
turquoise of the open sea, the 
ternery was lovely. 

The beach was strewn with 
fantastic, horned shells, irresist- 
ible at first sight. But out of 
each one I picked up writhed a 
long, indelicately naked hermit 
crab, pawing the air with re- 
pulsive claws, and I dropped 
them again quickly. Farther 
along the beach a cache of 
turtle eggs was unearthed for 
us to see, buried deeply at the 
head of the beach, in the shelter 
of a small bush. The eggs were 
round and rather soft-shelled, 
like ping-pong balls. 

But on the first expedition 
we merely trailed our way across 
the low plateau of guano, seeing 
occasional tailed butterflies play- 
ing among a few cotton bushes, 
until we reached the farther 
palm fringe. Here a kindly 
Nature, coupled with a dangling 
tin can, provided fresh coconut 
wine, brewed on the tree. These 
filling stations were thought- 
fully prepared at frequent inter- 
vals round the island. 

The Captain, small and slight, 
discarded a score of his vener- 
able thirty-four years, and turn- 
ing up his trousers to the knee 
and cocking his cap over one 
ear, armed himself with a long 
stick and hopefully prospected 
down each of the large land- 
crab’s holes. Nothing emerged, 
though on the beach there were 
plenty of smallish crabs of an 


intensely aggressive nature, 
which turned on and viciously 
worried a stone or piece of twig 
flung at them. Monsieur, in a 
kindly spirit of fun, landed one 
on the Mate’s bare feet, which 
resulted in one of the best 
exhibitions of the Highland 
Fling I have ever seen. 

At last we came back, over 
the excavated and broken 
ground from which the guano 
had been taken, to the welcome 
shade of the house, where Mon- 
sieur added Enos to his refresh- 
ment of palm wine. Soon it was 
time to go. We went down to 
the quay, said all our party 
speeches, and embarked. Mon- 
sieur was coming with us. 

The engine started and roared 
merrily, but we made no pro- 
gress, beyond drifting lazily out 
towards the open water. The 
floor-boards were ripped up and 
disclosed a broken shaft, and 
also lavish supplies of water 
arriving through every seam. 
Attempts at repair being un- 
satisfactory, Monsieur and the 
Engineer of Purple Raiment left 
without explanation for the 
shore, in the unstable canoe 
which had put off to our 
aid. 

Eventually we, too, had to 
be ferried gingerly ashore in 
that very wobbly canoe. I had 
my camera, at least it was not 
my camera, but my father’s, 
which would have made a duck- 
ing still more awkward. K. 
was certain she had seen a 
shark, and altogether it was a 
comic and teetering voyage. 

It was decided that the Third 
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Mate, who had been ashore, 
though not in the official party, 
should be paddled, in that same 
canoe, out to the ship. Sunset 
had been swiftly followed by 
complete darkness, out of which 
shone dimly the riding-lights of 
Penang, two miles out beyond 
the reef. Third went off cheer- 
fully, lolling back in the stern, 
his cigarette-tip burning rosily. 

‘Can you swim ? ”’ called the 
Captain after him encourag- 
ingly. 

We settled down to wait. 
The extreme edge of the pier 
being the nearest to their ship 
the sailors could manage, they 
waited there, a dismal little line 
of backs. The natives, at first 
greatly interested in us, drifted 
away to their evening meal. 
The white beach shone in the 
starlight, and above the natives’ 
fire a rosy halo broke the black 
night. The water fell with tiny, 
whispering sounds against the 
beach, and the crickets cheeped 
in the laden sacks of guano. 
Gradually the natives wandered 
back, given additional dignity 
and height by the long sack- 
cloth cloaks in which they had 
wrapped themselves. 

We tried to morse to the ship, 
passing a cap back and forward 
across @ lantern, and then sent 
up red lights from the store 
garnered from one of _ the 
wrecks. When they hissed into 
flame a little sigh went up 
behind us, and I turned to find 
myself within a couple of feet 
of a crowd of close-packed 
negroes, who had massed them- 
selves silently behind us. 
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At long last the welcome 
popping of the ship’s motor- 
boat broke the gloom, and 
Carpenter arrived cheerfully to 
ferry us back on board. No 
exile returns more thankfully to 
his native land than the seaman 
to his ship after a few hours’ 
absence. Dust and _ silence 
lay thick upon everything. 
The negroes started from their 
sleep on deck as we passed 
them, and then we were in the 
stifling hot, homely, white- 
enamelled messroom, drinking 
weak tea, eating sardines, and 
talking with renewed vim about 
our experiences ashore. 

Not being descended from the 
Vikings, to me the wrecks 
seemed already swept bare of 
all spoil, but they provided the 
Captain and Carpenter with a 
daily escape from the heat and 
dust on board. They returned 
each afternoon with the motor- 
boat deep with loot, hot, grimy, 
and pleased with themselves. 

But for us there was just the 
dust—and the blue water over 
the side. It was inevitable 
that respect for sharks would 
be dominated eventually by a 
desire for that cool, salt water. 
Our noisy, splashing bathing 
parties became the feature of 
the day. We never swam more 
than a few strokes from the 
accommodation ladder, but how 
we enjoyed it, from Third and 
Australian, diving efficiently and 
powerfully from the rail, to 
Steward, flopping in like a white 
frog. The water was just cooler 
than the air and swept the 
guano from our clotted skins. 
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The boys, romping like puppies, 
delighted to put large hands on 
our heads and submerge us, 
and the khaki-coloured natives, 
lining the rail, looked down with 
something like envy. But only 
once did any of the negroes go 
in, and then it was a batch of 
woolly-woolly Zulus from the 
Malgache bunch. They clung, 
shrieking and laughing, to the 
bottom of the jacob’s ladder 
and swam with powerful dog- 
strokes under water, their long 
hair flowing round them like 
submerged seaweed. 

Though the only shark we saw 
was a small one that came up 
on a native’s hook, there were 
other fishin plenty. Occasionally 
a big swell clouded the water, 
but on most days the comings 
and goings of the fishy world 
were clearer to us than those 
of humans through the fog of 
guano. Fish there were of 
most shapes and many colours, 
fascinating to watch. Whereas 
we should all have recognised 
an elephant or a rhinoceros at 
first sight, it was not so with 
these foreign fish, and we had 
to invent our own names for 
the long, green dachshunds, with 
purple snouts and ears, that 
wiggle-waggled slowly along just 
under the surface of the water ; 
for the Piggy Ears, big fish 
with large, yellow fins, that 
dashed fussily about in groups 
and indulged with particular 
success in bait nibbling. Once, 
from the yards, I saw a shoal 
of hundreds of bright golden 
fish pass, the light catching and 
losing them till they looked 


like a fortune of coins slowly 
falling through the water. Often 
myriads of tiny minnow-like 
fish were driven ruthlessly on 
by sleek, large, powerful brutes 
that hunted in packs and were 
adept at trapping the babies 
between our hull and the motor- 
boat lying alongside. 

Though we should have been 
only a fortnight in Juan de 
Nova the island motor-boat 
broke down so often and there 
were, especially towards the 
end of our stay, so many surf 
days, that we were lucky to 
get the last load below hatches 
after twenty-five days. I cannot 
Say we were sorry to see the 
natives gather together their 
little sacks, the empty tins 
they used as cups, their sack- 
ing cloaks, and depart in an 
over - crowded lighter for the 
land. 

Towards evening we set sail, 
and as the dusk fell we could 
have seen, if we had cared to 
look behind us, a low line of 
silhouetted palms, the birds 
settling on the points of the 
island, the last of the wrecks 
perpetually facing off land in 
an effort to avoid her fate. But 
we did not look. Here was the 
ship, coming alive again, boys 
bowing and straightening over 
the squeaking foretops’l halli- 
ard winch, hands working like 
pistons to run up the heads’ls 
‘hand over hand,’ the wheel 
no longer inanimate and de- 
serted but the pivot of the ship. 
We were outward bound again 
in a loaded vessel. 

Though, coming from Leith 
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to Madagascar, we had been 
south of the Cape and there run 
no fewer than 303 miles in a day 
against the Agulhas Current, 
neither of us passengers had 
yet been to sea in a loaded sail- 
ing ship, let alone Down South. 

We heard plenty about it. 

“Wait till you come Down 
South,” said everyone, and 
laughed meaningly. 

Our first fortnight held no 
new experiences, beyond my 
first Christmas at sea, and a 
Scandinavian one at that. 
Steward did wonders for it, 
baking ginger biscuits, cakes, 
dough-nuts, and even brewing 
beer. But the festival was taken 
too seriously, and entirely lacked 
the merriment of our everyday 
meals. 

Just after that it began to get 
cold and clammy, and the out- 
side walls of the cabins, though 
they, unlike the fo’c’sles, were 
wood-lined, ran with sweat. 
Water began to slap on board, 
first through the scupper-holes, 
and then over the rails. With 
what breathless enthusiasm I 
photographed the first long drib- 
lets of water that ran across the 
deck ! 

Guano is a stiff cargo, and 
she tended to roll deeply with 
it. Wump! <A heavy one 
landed over the weather rail 
and sprayed up above the hatch 
before rolling, with swift accel- 
eration, to crash in foam against 
the farther bulwark. The tip 
of the departing sea was 
knocked over the lee-rail. Back 
went the water, this side, that, 
@ never-ceasing pendulum of 
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varying intensity. The roar of 
water was muffled aft by the 
closed steel door to the poop, 
but struck as freshly as the wind 
into your head as you opened the 
chartroom door to go on deck. 

The boys quickly forgot that 
they had been baked brown 
working half-naked under the 
sun, and became rounder and 
rounder, with a top-dressing of 
darkening amber oilskins. The 
stubble grew thick below their 
windburnt cheeks and _ they 
rustled as they walked. They 
were a grand lot, those boys, 
all of them young and enthu- 
siastic, all of them ambitious 
to become officers in their 
turn. For nearly every one of 
them water on deck was a 
novelty. Five had come from 
L’Avenir, the Erikson four- 
masted barque which had just 
been sold to the Germans and 
named the Admiral Karpfanger. 
It was then about three months 
before she disappeared on the 
run to the Horn. L’ Avenir was 
a long-pooped ship and they 
had only needed to go into the 
well-deck to the forebraces. 
They jeered at the steel life- 
line when it was first put up. 

‘‘ Wite till they see,’’ said 
Australian darkly. ‘ The Old 
Man ’ad us going to the main- 
brace with ropes around our 
wistes in the storm off the Cape 
last year.” 

To his undisguised joy, it was 
only a matter of days until 
Sjoman, late of L’ Avenir, was 
completely swamped at the 
main-t’gallant braces and re- 
appeared, when the water had 
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subsided, clinging hard to the 
life-line. Everyone treated a 
trip to the scuppers as a joke, 
even the dripping victim. 

But, rolling across the Indian 
Ocean, a8 far south as 49 de- 
grees, we had no bad weather 
at all, just good, fresh winds 
to delight a sailing ship’s heart 
and send her for’ard, well heeled 
over, the shadow of her wind- 
thrust sails racing abreast on 
the broken, white water to lee- 
ward. For the sooty tern, never 
very pally, we had the alba- 
tross again, sweeping round in 
majestic circles, low towards the 
wind and swinging high to flee 
before it with unmoving wings. 
The Cape pigeons were never in 
sight until we came into New 
Zealand waters, though they 
are met far out in the South 
Atlantic and South Pacific 
Oceans. The birds were like 
that, patchy, and the seamen, 
who perhaps did not know their 
names, knew that that bird was 
always seen about this place, 
year after year. As we came 
nearer to New Zealand the 
birds thinned out, though we 
still sometimes passed through 
great flocks feeding at sea. 
The weather also took a turn 
for the worse, and blocked us 
persistently with N.E. winds 
and fog. 

We were bound for Bluff, 
once a whaling centre, a little 
port at the extreme south end 
of South Island, New Zealand, 
facing Stewart Island across the 
Foveaux Strait. That coast, 
with its steep-to fiords and lack 
of lighthouses, is not one to 
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approach without observations 
80 many days at sea. Our re- 
ceiving-set batteries had given 
out long ago, so we had had 
no time-signals to check the 
chronometers ; besides, we were 
without an almanac, having 
outdistanced it in Britain in 
August and Madagascar in Nov- 
ember. The sun’s declination 
and equation of time had to be 
worked out daily on board. 

Eventually. the weather 
moderated and cleared, and we 
were able to close with the 
land. After sailing through 
the beautiful Foveaux Straits, 
with the snow-topped heads of 
mountains looming behind the 
low coastland to the north, 
and the blue, wooded slopes of 
Stewart Island to the south, 
we anchored off Bluff in the 
late afternoon, fifty-one days 
out from Juan de Nova. 

Shortly after we had anchored 
the tug arrived, all on board 
yelling— 

“ Auckland! Auckland!” 

We discovered that it was all 
a mistake. We had been given 
the wrong orders in Madagascar 
and had arrived at the wrong 
port to discharge. Well, there 
was nothing for it but to stay 
where we were for the night, 
while the tired crew had a 
little necessary rest and the 
Captain investigated the possi- 
bilities of the unknown waters 
ahead of us. 

The next day, sailing on 
through the Foveaux Straits in 
the light breeze, we had the 
unwelcome distinction of dis- 
covering a new rock, or if it 
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were not a new rock, then one 
three miles from its reported 
position. That was exciting. 
Our big Mate pounded for’ard 
to the fo’c’sle-head, followed by 
the nimble little Captain with 
the glasses, the ship was swung 
on her heel to face the South 
Island shore and quickly tacked 
again off the land. 

“How far off?” 
later. 

“Oh, about a ship’s length,”’ 
said the Captain. “If she had 
not been handy she would not 
have done it.” 

We took three weary weeks 
to beat our way up off the 
east coast of New Zealand to 
Auckland. I spent the time in 
my bunk, having been that latest 
and least—or most, according 
to how you looked at it—for- 
tunate visitor to the scuppers in 
heavy water. When I emerged, 
dripping and ridiculous, I dis- 
covered the nose of a snatch- 
block had gouged out a channel 
down the front of my leg. 
However, it was well looked 
after on board and healed 
cleanly. 

Nineteen days after leaving 
Bluff we entered the waters of 
the Hauraki Gulf and anchored 
off Auckland to wait for 
the tide on Monday morning. 
One of the first visitors on 
board was Count Von Luckner, 
who acquired the nickname of 
‘The Sea Devil’ during the 
war. He, his wife, and his 
luxurious yacht were visiting 
the scenes of his war-time 
escapades. Later in the Auck- 
land time he came on board 
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to a pea-soup and pancakes 
dinner. He is a handsome man, 
tall and bronzed, with a hooked 
nose and heavily lidded eyes, 
and if you are content to be a 
listener, a very entertaining 
one. What a racket he made, 
laughing, gesticulating, mimick- 
ing, a8 he told yarn after yarn 
with a connecting “ That re- 
minds me...” His better 
stories were recounted in gut- 
tural Swedish, which he fondly 
believed the women passengers 
did not understand. 

An even more interesting 
visitor from his yacht was his 
old Bos’n, who had been fifty 
years in sail and never in steam. 
His skin looked like old, tanned 
leather, contrasting with the 
trim, white beard on his chin. 
His hands, permanently curved 
as though gripping a rope, 
gave an impression that each 
individual finger was as strong 
as @ marline-spike. We wan- 
dered over the ship, saying 
little, listening with little com- 
ment and missing nothing. 

Most of our guano was dis- 
charged in Auckland, and clouds 
of it drifted away from us over 
the town. Visitors to see the 
ship were much discouraged by 
the soupy fog that met them in 
the lee of the Penang. We were 
fed up with the stuff too. 
Though I took a hundred photos 
of it coming aboard in Juan de 
Nova I did not expose one film 
on the discharging. 

However, it did all come out, 
or as much as they found it 
profitable to remove. Phos- 
phates were pouring into New 
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Zealand from Nauru and Ocean 
islands, all going to the farmer 
to fertilise the land. 

We set out across the Tasman 
to the Spencer Gulf, where 
Penang would load wheat to 
earry home to the United King- 
dom. Our guano charter was 
completed, but we were not done 
with guano. Down in the holds 
the canny Finns were bagging 
what had lain in the corners, 
heaving it up on deck and stack- 
ing it round the after-hatch— 
101 sacks. We hoped to get 
some kind of price for it in 
Australia, but when we arrived 
there no one would have any- 
thing to do with it. They got 
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their fertilisers free from the 
Government and our guano, 
even as @ gift, what with duty, 
freight, and wharfage, would be 
ridiculously dear. 

“Dump it!’ they all de- 
clared. 

Eventually the owner of the 
ketches from which we loaded 
was good enough to take the 
stuff away for nothing, as a 
favour. 

The terns, the negroes, and 
the sailing ship had played their 
parts. The guano had passed 
out of our ken, and, as we lay 
with holds clean and garnished 
for the wheat, out of our 
thoughts also. 
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THE THIRD HOOD. 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


THE sense of sound is the 
last of the perceptions to come 
with us into the world and the 
earliest to pass from man’s 
memories; the most evasive, 
hardest to recall. Looking back- 
ward, across to those receding 
days, summit, as they were, 
of a life’s impressions, the 
extreme of a soul’s experience, 
there comes to mind without 
effort a gallery of pictures, 
vivid in colour and movement, 
instinct with humour and 
pathos. Surprising, sometimes, 
in their intensity. But—have 
you not noticed ?—such visions 
from the past come in the 
silence of the screen, with 
the remoteness of mirage. The 
mind’s eye is lively where 
hearing seems to forget. 

But I do remember how 
strangely silent it was that 
night. No sunlit picture here. 
An eerie quiet that still lies 
like a heavy load upon the 
recollection. The unending 
fugue of the guns had sunk 
to fitful outbursts of a distant 
grumble, the occasional nearer 
single concussion from some 
registering battery, long pas- 
sages of complete stillness. 
Movement, too, seemed to have 
accorded to this mood. Vitality 
itself was slowing down. The 
sagging column of men, long 
past the swing of unison with 
which its step had left camp 
that morning, from lagging plod 


and the spasmodic shuffle of 
closing up, had come now to 
a halt, to a restless, swaying 
standstill, with no more than 
the squeak of leatherwork, the 
occasional tap of water-bottle 
against butt. Yet anxiety 
showed in what movement there 
was ; the glance at wrist-watch ; 
the pushing past, up the line 
of soldiers, of one and another 
officer from the rear of the 
column to ascertain the reason 
for the check. For it was 
nearly dark now; already we 
were late for the relief and 
still had far to go through this 
strange wood. 

Singing, that solace of the 
soldier on the march (and often 
the source of assurance and 
inspiration to his officer), had 
ceased upon the debouching 
from the main road with its 
homely racket of passing 
vehicles and blithe meeting 
with returning troops; upon 
the descent into the spent 
hell of Mametz and Montaubon ; 
the passing by the Wood of 
Trones. Mutely, at length, 
from interminable and. incom- 
prehensible waits we had filed 
up the slight ascent that had 
been so great an achievement 
in the weeks before, and stood 
now in the deepening gloom of 
Delville. 

Somewhere on ahead a great 
tree, so much as was left of 
any tree here, had fallen across 
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the path of our communication 


trench. It had to be passed, 
crouching low, @ man at a 
time, with scraping and catch- 
ing against the rough trunk of 
packs and equipment, the pass- 
ing across of rifles, sand-bags 
of rations, Lewis-guns and am- 
munition drums; the prodigal 
impedimenta of a battalion 
going into the line. We should 
be delayed at the least another 
hour. And so we stood, the 
men in the grave patience of 
the soldier, leaning against the 
earth sides of our ditch, silent. 
Our heads were at the level 
of the ground. Leafless and 
dismembered, the desolate 
shapes of trees rose around us 
out of the dark. A half moon, 
strengthening as the daylight 
faded, brought its own concep- 
tions of the dim huddle of 
shadow and shape that lay 
beneath them. To the illusive 
quality of its echoed light was 
added presently the pale gleam 
far off of flares sent up by 
the enemy, nervous at the 
silence from the British side: 
tiny globes of brilliance, rising 
and falling slowly beyond the 
fretted silhouette of trees, lend- 
ing a new ghostliness of shadows 
that moved. The cold, sweet 
air of night mingled in drifts 
with the pungent reek of raw 
earth flung up from a score 
of feet below; the faint pear- 
drop scent of gas shells; the 
underlying taint of death. 
Slowly at last we moved up, 
a few steps at a time, towards 
the cause of our delay, where, 
in turn, the men bent awkwardly 
under the obstacle. It is the 
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picture here that, of all others, 
I seem to carry the most 
vividly in my mind. Fr in 
an opening among the trees, 
a glade where some great shell 
had brought a wider ruin, 
there sat above us Three Figures, 
grouped in the form of a 
triangle ; two facing each other, 
the third, slightly farther back 
between them, facing towards 
us. Facing, must I say! for 
that is no word that I would 
choose. Who knows in what 
sudden convulsion of finality 
the war for them had ended ; 
by what freak of destruction 
they had been left as they 
were, seated in silent council 
still? Some passer-by, in mercy 
to all, had covered what had 
been their faces with sand-bag 
material. And so they sat 
on in their circle in the moon- 
light; hooded—absorbed. A 
few feet below them the tide 
flowed on towards the insatiable 
trench line, with none yet to 
find time to bury them. 

Many of you who went that 
way on those days in mid- 
September 1916 will recall, with 
something of this chill, that 
group in Delville Wood that 
watched us pass. 

Mine is not a disposition 
given to lugubrious thoughts, 
and I turned with relief when 
the commanding officer called 
for my attention to details 
regarding the operation before 
us. Our attack upon the 
enemy’s front was designed 
for dawn the day following— 
that is to say, some thirty 
hours ahead. The colonel read 
out to me from notes in his 
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hand that double reliefs were 
now entering the trenches and 
would be followed later by 
the entire division, which would 
lie within the wood throughout 
the artillery preparation. Low- 
ering his voice he continued 
that in connection with the 
‘great occasion’ (a name in 
use amongst us to cover allusion 
to an especial surprise that was 
to be a feature of the new 
advance) I was to hand over 
my platoon to my next in com- 
mand upon arriving at the line 
and hold myself in readiness 
for orders for a special work 
of reconnaissance of the ground 
in front of our trenches and 
those upon our left. He con- 
cluded in a whisper certain 
news that went far to com- 
pensate me for my disappoint- 
ment at not accompanying my 
own men in the attack. I 
was to have a part in the 
looked-for surprise, in the great 
secret of the advance. 

I took my turn crawling 
under the bole of the tree. 
We experienced many more 
such delays in our passage 
through the shattered forest ; 
and once, by reason of our 
guide taking a wrong turning 
in the sheer maze of furrows 
old and new with which the 
wood was creased, we were 
compelled to retrace our steps 
no small distance, counter- 
marching in order to regain 
the correct order of companies 
arranged for us. A first grey 
slanting bar of daylight stood 
at the horizon when we emerged 
at length from the last poor 
cover of the tree stumps. A 


forward slope under plain enemy 
observation! The stutter of 
machine-guns began and ran 
from end to end. Men began 
to be struck round us. But 
to all of us, I think, there was 
relief that the bewitchment of 
Delville Wood was passed. This 
was no mystery, but work for 
men. 

I am not brave; but, like 
most men, I am also not a 
coward. In leaving my planter’s 
life in the East to come home 
to the war I had obeyed an 
instinct—why should I deceive 
myself ?—not entirely to serve 
my country. Nor had hatred 
of the enemy any part in my 
motive. I had many friends 
among the Germans in Malaya. 
Love of adventure? No. The 
worn phrase does not fit me. 
Rather, I think, an inquisi- 
tiveness after experience, a 
curiosity that may well be 
termed undying; for it will, 
I believe, hold with me to my 
very end, and, it may be, even 
after. 

The duty assigned me by 
my commanding officer most 
thoroughly accorded with my 
nature. I put on one side my 
fatigue after the march of 
the night, and, directly I had 
seen my company settled in 
their sector, I proceeded upon 
a thorough survey of our own 
trench system, and, as much 
a8 was possible by daylight, 
of the ground lying between 
ourselves and the German posi- 
tion. The task was an absorb- 
ing one, demanding all my 
experience and practised cau- 
tion of movement in tracking 
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through eastern jungles. The 
opposing lines were now in 
the fluid state of a battle un- 
finished, our troops lying in 
hastily dug furrows scarcely to 
be called trenches, in ground 
lately won from the enemy 
and, in places, closely approach- 
ing the position still held by 
them. The whole terrain was 
such that in certain conditions 
it might well be possible, I 
thought, for an enterprising 
man from either side to enter 
the opposing trenches un- 
detected, were so foolhardy an 
act likely to be of any service. 
Some of the passages actually 
communicated with the enemy 
line; once I was able to dis- 
tinguish German voices only 
a few yards beyond party 
barricades that were watched, 
no doubt on both sides, by 
bombing parties. 

Returning after some hours 
from my _ explorations and 
greatly looking forward to a 
long - postponed sleep, I was 
met by my company officer 
with directions that I was to 
go back immediately through 
Delville Wood and report at 
Brigade Headquarters for orders. 
Knowing the task to be given 
me there, and full of confidence 
that I had to some extent 
surveyed the ground, I set 
forward at once upon my return 
journey along the path of last 
night’s march. The German 
artillery was now searching the 
wood with heavy metal—great 
rendings around me among the 
forlorn trunks of trees, the 
choking fumes of high explosive. 
The enemy were clearly sus- 
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picious of movements going 
on behind our lines. The 
chatter of machine - guns 
vibrated up and down. The 
noise and watching for danger 
about me, I remember, seemed 
a relief to the mind after the 
sinister hush of last night. 
How great the difference be- 
tween day and dark! Moreover, 
the wood was now full of men. 
Helmeted heads, shouldered 
weapons and stretcher - poles 
being borne along, showed here 
and there above the ground, 
winding on their way through 
sunken defiles to jumping-off 
places for tomorrow’s advance. 
Against this tide it was easier 
progress to leave my trench 
and take to the upper ground. 
Picking my way 80, up and 
down a dreary sea, in and out 
among wreckage, I came, un- 
expecting, and from another 
viewpoint, upon the cowled 
group of yesterday evening. 
In the sanity of sunlight, my 
mind occupied with living 
thoughts, I was passing, un- 
heeding. Only three more 
among the thousands that lay 
around us! 

I stopped dead. There were 
not three, but two. 

I turned and picked my 
way up to the spot. One 
had fallen, surely! But no; 
there was no sign of another 
body. Where three figures had 
sat in weird triangle a few 
hours before, only two _ re- 
mained. There was no doubt 
about it. I looked round. 
Was it possible that one would 
have been buried and not all ? 
Of that, too, there was no 
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sign. Could it be that one 
had not been dead? I felt 
suddenly embarrassed. Passing 
soldiers were gazing up at me 
on their way, circling now round 
the fallen tree. What was 
that officer about, up there ? 
Indeed, what was I doing! I 
turned away. On the ground, 
a few yards from me and 
farther from the communica- 
tion trench, the whiteness of 
@ scrap of paper caught my 
eye. I picked it up. It was 
a leaf from a notebook, small 
squared lines; the opposite 
sheet, clearly, to one that had 
been torn out, thus loosening 
it. On it was a rough sketch. 
Our trenches, of course. The 
wood behind. Opposite them 
the outline, only, of the enemy’s 
position. I had it all so plainly 
in my head after my morning’s 
work. Dropped by some officer, 
no doubt. 

The blood went suddenly 
to my head. There were names 
printed on the map; plain 
block letters. But there was 
something very strange about 
them. Fliers. Longueval. Del- 
ville. But why were they written 
upside down? In wave upon 
wave realisation came upon 
me. Who would write the 
names wrong way up? Who! 
Who but someone who saw 
them that way; thought of 
them that way. Who but 
someone on the other side... 
someone from the other side. 
Ah ! 

I looked back at the still 
pair. It was the end one 
of the group that had gone. 
The one that had been nearest 


to the trench; the main com- 
munication up-trench of this 
sector of the Front; the route 
along which all reliefs came, 
Knowledge of the Divisions; 
of the very units. Conversa- 
tions perhaps overheard at that 
stopping - place of the tree, 
Particulars of the approaching 
push. Of the great Secret 
itself, perhaps ! 

The daring of it! ... 

The succession of passing 
faces still stared curiously up 
at me. How peculiar my move- 
ments must appear! I slipped 
the paper into my map-case 
and went on. 

I said nothing at Brigade. 
What, after all, was there to 
say? I had found a piece of 
paper and a dead man had 
disappeared ! There was, more- 
Over, no one with time or the 
mood to listen to me. Such 
a matter could be of little 
moment now. A vast change 
had come over the area in 
the last twelve hours. Every- 
where troops were moving up, 
batteries were converging, roads 
being attended to; even sign- 
posts had appeared. Overhead 
the sky was alive with planes 
keeping down enemy observa- 
tion. We were on the eve 
of the advance. This time 
there was to be no doubt; 
the great Surprise was to be 
sprung—our ‘great occasion.’ 
The tanks were going in. 
Nothing could prevent our 
breaking through this time. 
By tomorrow night we should 
have Bapaume, the open 
country beyond; the cavalry 
were already up, close behind. 
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I was given my orders and 
taken to see the new monsters 
where they lay, shrouded, 
camouflaged. The Chariot 
returned to War. Tonight I 
was to accompany the new 
engine on its debut into action ; 
to be one of those acting as 
guides and escort for at least 
the earliest stages of the 
advance. The prospect thrilled 
me. I met the officers of this 
new unit of the army; they 
entertained me royally at lunch ; 
one of those living memories 
of cheery, laughing meals en- 
joyed with comrades one had 
never seen before, whose names 
one never even learned, whom 
one should in all probability 
not meet again. Brothers all, 
together under the shadow of 
this great adventure, it was 
plain to see that there were 
no more qualms among us 
than go to the morning of a 
hunt, the last minutes before 
a steeplechase. And so down 
to the Line to see the spot 
chosen and being prepared for 
what my friends called our 
‘ kick-off.’ 

As we walked down the 
trench a brigadier-general strode 
past us round the traverses. 
I heard the clear, refined voice 
almost far off. ‘“ ’Evening! 
’Evening!’’ Hearty. Genial. 
A word, as you may say, for 
everyone. And I smiled at 
the senior professional officer 
radiating amongst the troops 
@ desirable confidence and 
optimism. Leadership! I had 
seen the face somewhere before, 
and asked who he was. One 
of my new-found companions 
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replied with a terse euphemism 
to the effect that the place 
was infested with staff officers 
now. Who should know any- 
one! It was true. New troops 
crowded the double-garrisoned 
trench ; it was with difficulty 
that we made our way along. 
Suppressed excitement per- 
vaded. The knowledge that 
the tanks were going out ran 
like wildfire along the Front. 
For me, I must own, came 
now only the anticlimax of 
sleep. I had been on my feet 
for close upon thirty hours. 
Tonight I should have to go 
out far across no man’s land 
with the guide tapes for the 
tanks to follow in the early 
light, and be back before 
the barrage started. Tomorrow 
who knew what would befall ; 
what reserves of strength and 
energy would be demanded! 
I accepted the hospitality of 
a dug-out near the starting- 
point of the tanks, and there, 
on the inevitable chicken-wire 
box-bed, the last discussion 
around me of plans and hopes 
for the morrow slipped quickly 
away into nothingness. 
Soundly I slept and long. 
Slowly returning consciousness 
brought with it, at length, 
half - dreams ; those vivid 
glimpses of fancy that, they 
tell us, occupy but an in- 
finitesimal fraction of time, yet 
are to us as the crowded ex- 
periences of hours. My sub- 
conscious mind seemed to be 
occupied with some intense 
problem ; a painful feeling that, 
somewhere, I was failing in 
my duty. I was held in a 
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vague disquietude that had 
nothing to do with the uneasi- 
ness of my surroundings; the 
sweating discomfort of full 
clothing and trench-boots ; the 
rise and fall of chatter at the 
table and the monotonous 
buzzer in the signallers’ adjoin- 
ing cubicle; the streaming walls ; 
the stale, sour smell. 

I was back in the blinding 
glare of an Eastern sun. Coco- 
nut palms swayed against a 
light-blue sky. Around me was 
the intense greenness of Malayan 
foliage. Round a corner in the 
red-earthed lane bowled a tall 
dog-cart drawn by a particularly 
high-stepping chestnut. I knew 
the turn-out well. In the help- 
less, baffling impotence of 
dreams I struggled to attract 
the attention of its driver; 
strained for a clearer view 
of a face, half known, that 
gazed stonily past me across 
a row of medal - ribbons— 
South Africa, the North-west 
Frontier, the D.8.O. 

Now I was in the half-light 
of the jungle, pursuing faces 
upon faces that turned at last 
but were always the wrong 
ones ; or went out, extinguished 
like a light, as I looked. Now 
at last, one ; the One I sought ; 
clear cut, distinct. Of course 
I knew it! As it grew nearer 
to me a smile, affectionate, 
well remembered, broke over 
it. Then instantly it was 
veiled ; glimmered, unrecognis- 
able again, behind a cowl, a 
hood; half opaque. Tenacious, 
persistent, determined to know 
some truth I was seeking, I 
reached out to tear the hood 
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from that face that I must 
know above everything in the 
world . . . and awoke to find 
myself grasping at the sand- 
bag covering of the steel helmet 
that lay by my head. 

With blunt unceremonious- 
ness my comrades of our special 
party were waking me. The 
time was drawing near. A 
cup of tea; a few minutes 
of preparation; and so along 
the duckboards in the failing 
light to the new-cut opening 
in our wire. 

A voice spoke out of a 
group standing at the parapet 
a8 we approached— 

“The Brigadier is out there, 
sir. He just went over. He 
said that no one was to go 
out till he came back.” 

The curious feeling of a return 
to my dream took possession 
of me; an extraordinary thrill 
of unreality. 

“ What Brigadier ? ’’ I asked. 
“Do you know his name? 
Quick! Does any man of you 
here know him ? ”’ 

“T don’t really know who 
he is, sir. It was not General 
Anton. He spoke of coming 
from the support brigade. He 
particularly said no one was 
Oi. 

“ How long ago?’’ I almost 
shouted ; but waited for no 
answer. An intense decision 
took hold of me; something 
that was more than myself 
impelled me. I seized one of 
the row of rifles lying, bayonets 
fixed, against the parapet wall, 
and sprang over. 

A babble of voices broke 
out and died away as I stumbled 
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forward. I heard my name 
called twice in the hoarse croak 
of caution across the parapet. 
But there was time for no 
explanations, no reports. Some- 
where in the two or three 
hundred yards that here lay 
between us and the enemy 
trenches there was a duty of 
appalling urgency that could 
be accomplished by no one 
but me. 

A flare soared up behind 
me. To help me? To find 
where I was? I do not know. 
It lit up in greenish glare the 
waste of shell-holes and devasta- 
tion, haggard ghost of the once 
orchards and pastures of Picardy 
that dissolved in the sudden 
wall of darkness beyond ; then, 
falling, it sent a troop of scurry- 
ing shadows forward. I stood 
high, looking about me, while 
it burned ; but, though faintly 
now, day still met the outlines 
of the ground; and when the 
glow plopped, hissing, into a 
crater near me, I sank to the 
ground to watch, after the 
dazzle had passed, for the 
faintest movement as of a man 
against the sky. 

What start had he had? 
The thought set me running 
forward again. I remember 
alternate impulses of halting 
caution and sudden running 
panic lest I should fail. I 
remember unfixing the bayonet 
and throwing it away lest the 
flash of steel should betray 
me first. 

Thad got as much as half-way 
across, seeing no one. The 
gaunt skeleton of an aeroplane, 
shot down and burned, stood 
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out against the sky. A faint 
whiteness of direction to my 
right showed me I was on the 
ruined, shell-torn Flers road. 
I was about to slide down the 
crumble of embankment to it 
when my eye was caught by 
a figure that stood up beyond 
the yawning mouth of a crater. 

Now that I had come to it 
was ever such a situation! 
Was ever so great a storm of 
question, of doubt, yet of 
resolution ! 

‘** General,’’ I called out. “Is 
that you ? ” 

He seemed to have hurt 
himself in some way. His 
voice showed pain as well as 
trepidation, excitement. 

“Go back!” he cried. Then, 
“Go back at once. I command 
you!” 

Was such a reply in such 
a place from a brother officer 
conceivable ? And—I knew the 
voice. I knew the voice. My 
own steadied under a growing 
certainty. 

“T have a message for you, 
sir; please wait.” 

Looking back on it all I 
know now how impossible was 
such a thing as silence at that 
moment; that the thunder of 
war must even then have been 
increasing to barrage intensity. 
Is it that the ever-continuing 
drumming of gun-fire becomes 
after weeks and months a 
normality ; something of a use 
so inured that the memory 
will give back nothing of it? 
For I repeat that I have 
recollection of nothing in that 
abyss but his voice and my 
own. Perhaps he recognised 
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the signs of approaching battle, 
the need for hurry; for again 
there was agitation in the cry 
that came back to me. 

“Go back. Go back.’”? Then, 
iT) Ach ! ? 

He turned suddenly, and 
began to run in a half-crippled 
manner towards the German 
side. There could be no doubt 
now. My duty stood, unmis- 
takable, before me. At any 
moment we might find our- 
selves among the enemy’s 
patrols and the tables be turned. 
Even did I catch him up now 
the scuffle would be heard by 
them. God help me if I was 
wrong! It is no light thing 
to fire upon an English voice, 
upon the King’s uniform. 

“Sir, I shall fire if you do 
not stop!’ I shouted. And 
a moment later pressed the 
trigger. 


I flung myself down headlong 
under what was to be expected ; 
under the storm of machine-gun 
bullets that split and cracked 


like whips about me. Flares 
instantly shot up ahead. The 
earth around crawled again 
in that universal movement of 
shadows. It was not the desire 
for self-preservation that made 
me seek safety in cover and 
invisibility. No; I had work 
to complete that none could 
do for me. There was an 
intense conviction of this. 
Thousands of lives might hang 
upon my action. I must not 
get killed now. 

The figure ahead had dis- 
appeared. Had he fallen? Or 
was he waiting for me? So, 
full length to the ground again 
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for warning of movement against 
what light there was; so fol- 
lowed, for how long I cannot 
say, that intensity of watchful. 
ness, that duel of mancuvre; 
writhings of the reptile, sidlings 
of the crustacean in the fissures 
of its rocks, that are the ordeal 
of movement in the open 
between the lines. 

I saw him at last. He lay 
back against the crumbling 
half-circle of a great shell-hole, 
facing the way he had been 
going—facing his own lines, 
The now almost continuous 
rise and fall of far-off strings 
of lights, green, red, white: 
calls for artillery support, 
for reinforcements somewhere, 
made the face stand out in 
staring pallor against the dark 
of the earth behind it. Lying 
on my breast across the lip 
of the crater ten yards from 
him I watched for a long time 
for any sign of movement 
before forfeiting the advantage 
of my position by attempting 
to approach. He seemed un- 
conscious or dead, unmoving. 
Yet his eyes were open and, 
I thought, fixed upon me. I 
have written before of wave 
upon wave of realisation, of 
increasing certainty, coming 
over me; and so it was with 
me here again. By nature of 
slow mind and little imagina- 
tion ; among circumstances and 
surroundings so different, 80 
opposite to those of a far-off 
former life; how should I, 
how could I, but grope my way 
stupidly, slowly, from point 
to point through the discordant 
maze of half-memories and 
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awakening suspicion to final 
conviction—to the truth. Even 
now it needed the help of 
another of the senses, the sub- 
stantiation of my voice, to 
convince of the evidence of 
my eyes. 

“‘ Schwinde ! ’? I whispered. 

And instantly it was as though 
I had known all along—known 
all along. 

I bent over him at last. 
The position of body and limbs 
alike showed some sort of 
paralysis. His eyes were open, 
staring. In the awful hues of 
those distant lights they re- 
flected an agony of helplessness, 
a realisation of failure, plainer 
than the nearing death itself. 
The war seemed very far away 
at this moment. 

“Schwinde,” I said again. 
“ Karl.” 

“You fool!’ he whispered. 
“T knew you at once.” 

The eyes followed mine as 
I endeavoured to make him 
more comfortable. His tunic 
—the tunic of a British briga- 
dier - general — was open, the 
Sam Browne belt unbuckled. 
He had tried to take them 
off. For a long time I worked 
at the inert limbs. 

“Was that you—in the 
wood ?”’ I asked at last. The 
eyes closed in the gesture of 
a nod. 

“Through the sand-bag I 
knew you, Harry. And on 
the road when you passed me. 
And twice when you did not 
see me. But you saw me on 
the road. Close. How do 
you forget the eyes that you 
have fenced with? So!” 
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(The coat was off at last. To 
neither of us could it remain 
where it was.) 

“Na!” It came wearily, 
very slowly. ‘“‘Do you shake 
hands with a spy!” 

Then in answer to something 
that I said: “Yes. I am a 
brave man.” He broke off 
into German. Something I 
did not understand ; it seemed 
to be poetry. And after a long 
pause, clearly and loud— 

“* Not disgrace ! In the open ; 
in action ... Soldaten... 
tod ! ”? 

Later, to my questions, he 
went on— 

“ At Ginchy. Two days ago. 
Right along your front to 
Longueval. What fools you 
are! Saluting. Saluting.” He 
laughed and choked, and the 
blood ran from the sides of 
his mouth. 

‘‘Thank you... . Yes, [should 
have gone back directly I knew 
when the attack was to be. 
I should have gone. I should 
have gone. But we know there 
is something new. It was 
that which I came to learn. 
We knew there is something. 
Only today I found that. And 
I could not get across until 
evening. Your battle cars... 
O God!” The thought seemed 
to bring the bitterness of failure 
in the nearness of success to 
him. He strained hard to 
move; trembling, shuddering 
with the effort. His eyes stared. 
He was trying to shout; to 
attract attention. Then he 
became semi-conscious ; raving 
in his own language. He was 
giving directions to someone ; 
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telling his news; calling on 
everyone to hurry—ahurry. 

And I. I, too, was in almost 
uncontrollable disquiet and 
anxiety of mind. Time was 
going on; the night was pass- 
ing, and I had my work to 
do. But it came to this. How 
long was he going to live? 
Though he could not move 
he could still speak. I could 
not leave him. At any moment 
patrols from the German side, 
feeling outside their wire, might 
come upon him; might learn 
from him both the hour of 
the attack and of the coming 
out of the tanks—the battle 
cars he had called them. It 
was still by no means too late 
for a certain measure of special 
defence to be prepared. The 
whole success of the attack 
hung upon my preventing this. 
There was one way; no doubt 
to men of decision, of force, 
the obvious way. But that 
I could not do. Not, at least, 
until with the excuse of other 
Germans appearing on the 
scene. A wounded man; a 
friend, too, though of the enemy. 
To bring him down, as I had 
done, was one thing. To murder 
@ wounded man, though a spy, 
and a spy of that most dangerous 
kind, one who dons the uniform 
of his enemy ; that was another 
matter. 

Keeping an attentive look- 
out I bent from time to time 
close over the strong Teuton 
face, once so well known to 
me. Divested now of the steel 
helmet and chin-strap it seemed 
unaccountable that I had not 
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recognised him at once. In 
alternate English he wandered : 
now recounting to his friends 
his experiences among the 
enemy ; two days of intensest 
strain; an hour or two of 
sleep among the dead in the 
wood; giving details of dis- 
positions, of the massing for 
the coming attack; of the 
great steel battle cars. . . . Now 
back again in the frank, free 
days of planting in Selangor; 
bawling hoarsely in the excite- 
ment of polo ; muttering names 
of places and people that the 
past years had almost obliter- 
ated from my memory. 

This was impossible. I must 
go! Already the party, of 
which I was to be one, should 
be out upon their way, laying 
the broad white tapes that 
were to help to guide the tanks 
in their start in the early light. 
I stood up and looked back 
into the darkness, towards our 
line. Yes, there seemed to 
be figures coming nearer. 
Schwinde was silent, only his 
lips moving slightly: or was 
it that the increasing gun- 
fire now drowned all sound? 
Later and later. I must go. 
Once more I took his hand. 
It fell back limply from my 
own. I thought I heard the 
whisper, “ Kaput!’’ I rose to 
my feet and moved towards 
the Flers road. Figures were 
stealing up to it from the 
direction of the British line. 

I had covered a dozen yards, 
perhaps, when it happened; 
when there came the whine 
and thud of shell or mortar 
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close behind. I turned, to 
the blinding glare of the ex- 
plosion where we had crouched, 
and where he now passed, as 
he had said, in honour, in the 
open, in battle. And with it 
passed also my own share in 
the war... . 


Endless, endless. A bobbing, 
dancing avenue of steel helmets, 
outlined against the growing 
dawn; the glint of slanting 
bayonets. Long rows of serious 
young faces looking down at 
me. Standing waiting. Endless 
the jogging agony of the 
stretcher; the jumble _ of 
thoughts of duty left unfinished, 
the very tale of why, now not 
even worth the telling. And— 
yes, of loss. For an enemy is 
of the space of a war, a friend 
that of a lifetime. ‘“ Kaput,” 
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he had said; and I, too, was 
finished now; out of it. We 
had both cancelled out. We 
who had talked together so 
often of war: war between 
ourselves; war, it might be, 
side by side, against all comers. 

How strangely they look at 
you when you are wounded. 
As you are carried past. What 
are they thinking? The same 
look on all their faces. And 
why this strange respect? 
Weary I look down, to see 
that that which my friends 
had found me clutching in the 
grip of unconsciousness was 
now thrown over me as a 
cover. My eyes catch the gold 
crossed swords of a brigadier- 
general; a strip of colour— 
South Africa, the North-west 
Frontier, the D.S.O. ... 

“* Saluting! Saluting!” 
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COLOURED 
BY W. F. 


A BOWER should be enclosed 
in foliage, creeper - covered, 
romantic, suggestive of romance. 
The little old cottage they 
called The Bower must once 
have been pretty and well 
tended, or at least picturesque 
in a rough and primitive way ; 
but for years it had been 
neglected and left derelict: 
climbing roses prone upon the 
ground, walls adorned by noth- 
ing better than damp-fostered 
patches of green moss. Origin- 
ally a ‘clay-daubin,’ it had been 
repaired from time to time 
with stones and bricks, so that 
latterly it looked like a badly 
baked cake from which the 
chocolate icing was running 
down in streaks. It stood on a 
grassy space beside the river, 
shut in by steep, wooded banks 
that thinned out towards their 
edges into a tangle of briars, 
willow weed, and ponticum. It 
had been built, lived in, given 
a romantic name, and deserted. 

You got to it by a narrow 
track through spruce plantations 
that year by year closed in the 
path a little more; a gloomy 
path by day, and inky black 
by night, criss-crossed by roots 
that formed booby-traps every 
few yards. Spruce woods are 
never cheerful, and have none 
of the smoke- blue, lovely 
shadows you get among the 
pines. They resemble funeral 
plumes in the way their branches 
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sweep the ground, and their 
needles underfoot are but a 
residue of decayed stuff that 
might be the refuse from an 
ancient loft. I always attri- 
buted The Bower’s failure to 
live up to its attractive name 
to those encircling ramparts of 
black shades. Even the river, 
glittering and dancing in the 
sun, could only counteract in 
part the general effect. 

I hate to watch the gradual 
falling into ruin of a once 
habitable house. The roof sags 
like a bad old hat, the chimneys 
lean drunkenly askew, and its 
whole aspect is dissolute and 
shameful. It reminds one of a 
wastrel in his last stages, and 
there is something grotesquely 
human in its decay. People 
lived there, and have left their 
marks in broken, rusty pots, 
crumbling fences, and berry 
bushes run wild ; a clothes-pole 
drooping, and a bed-end among 
the fallen roses. All these are 
sad reminders of man’s occu- 
pancy, and inside there are 
even plainer signs, homelier 
and more insistent: a smoke- 
blackened hearth, odd strips of 
paper dangling from the walls, 
and outlines where the kitchen 
dresser and the clock once 
stood. With very little effort 
you can summon ghosts, humble 
phantoms plaintively reproach- 
ful. They come with aprons 
twisted round bare arms, and 
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packs bent after a day’s toil. 
The tumbled-down cottage was 
their home, and if we have let 
it become an eyesore, it was 
never so in their time. The 
Bower ghosts I could always see ; 
folk such as I remember as a 
child, and their mild, unspoken 
reproaches made me feel 
ashamed. So to end the matter, 
and to rid myself of house and 
ghosts in one fell swoop, I 
fretfully resolved to pull the 
whole place down. It would 
make good banking for the river 
and forestall the day when, 
undermined, it would topple of 
its own accord into the stream. 

I had not been inside for 
years, till the afternoon I shel- 
tered there from a sudden 
rain-storm that had caught me 
unprepared while fishing. In 
such circumstances, with dark 
clouds above dark woods, its 
desolation was impressive, es- 
pecially when one remembered 
the ghosts. They were calling 
for the house to be restored and 
made beautiful, while I was 
planning to have it destroyed. 
Hopeless ghosts; you could 
not explain or argue with them, 
because they refused wholly to 
materialise. You saw faces 
and arms, blurred and indis- 
tinct, but between them and 
me seemed to flicker a curious 
trick of atmosphere, later shades 
than they, whose influence pro- 
duced a lighter, merrier effect. 
There was laughter; mockery, 
and an invitation to snap fingers 
at the brooding shapes behind. 
Vaguely familiar impressions 
puzzled me, till I began to look 
more closely for a cause. The 
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walls, of course; there was 
writing on the plaster. Neek 
and Nookins had scribbled their 
names there in pencil and with 
bits of charred stick. Nookins 
must have been very popular 
or much disliked ; the remarks 
attached to his name were 
capable of various interpreta- 
tions. The same with regard 
to Neek, who may have written 
the things about Nookins, spur- 
ring him on to go one better 
in the choice of adjectives. 
They were probably bosom 
friends, pals, mates, insepar- 
ables, and this interchange of 
pencilled insults had been but 
their way of expressing un- 
dying love and devotion. 

A glint of watery sunshine 
struck the mouldy interior, and 
the complaining ghosts retired 
from an unequal contest. No 
groan or howl accompanied 
their exit; they simply faded 
out, defeated by Neek and 
Nookins who had brought life 
into The Bower. Pungent life, 
unrefined, but warm and com- 
prehensible. “Let the old 
Bower alone,’”’ they seemed to 
say, and I half promised to 
regard their wishes. 

“ John Barley goes with Ella 
May.” A bald statement with- 
out comment, but I could see 
John indignantly spurning the 
charge, but secretly proud of 
his knightly conquest. I won- 
dered how long he went with 
Ella May. There were other 
names; some very faint that 
must have been scrawled years 
ago. Some unbearable things 
had been scratched out, and 
there was a picture of the 
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dominie with strap complete. 
Boys had overrun the place like 
rats, and there was evidence 
of them everywhere. They 
had cooked on the hearth, spilt 
trails of grease across the flag- 
stones, sat round on logs, and 
brought in certain treasured 
junk. No, they should keep 
The Bower. It should be pre- 
served for the sake of Neek 
and Nookins, and the ghosts 
would haunt me no more. 

Tenants, or guests, or inter- 
lopers; they should not be 
interfered with. I had accepted 
the prototypes of John Barley 
and company, and although we 
had made no formal agreement 
I. felt they were entitled to 
quiet enjoyment of the premises. 
A phantom company with a 
spice of mystery appealed to 
me, and it was attractive to 
imagine what they did. Far 
better than to poke in an 
inquisitive nose where it could 
not possibly be welcome. Apart 
from that and motives of deli- 
cacy, I doubted very much 
the feasibility of surprising those 
sporadic frequenters of The 
Bower who came and went by 
stealth. They would have heard 
me coming, their scouts would 
have seen me, and they would 
have made off after the manner 
of their tribe. Thus, too, I 
was able to make a virtue of 
necessity in letting slip a heaven- 
sent chance to tame, reform, and 
elevate the morals of a savage 
clan. 

“ John Barley goes with Ella 
May.” That phrase sticks in 
my memory and makes me 
smile. Not long ago, while 
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acting as supervisor at a schoo] 
examination, cocked up at the 
teacher’s desk, invested for a 
few hours with more than the 
teacher’s authority, I had in 
front of me a row of girls and 
boys, each exactly five feet 
apart, measured with the school 
ruler by a disgruntled and 
sarcastic dominie. They were 
sworn to honourable conduct, 
and the whole room reeked 
of honour. All the maps were 
turned face to the wall, and 
the pictures of beasts and 
butterflies were locked up in a 
cupboard. One flowerless pot- 
plant languished on a window- 
ledge, flanked by the dominie’s 
hat and gloves, while the clean, 
hygienic smell pervading the 
atmosphere made you think of 
mumps and impetigo. 

At first glance the boys 
seemed all alike, the girls cut 
to one pattern; but only at 
first. By degrees their separate 
personalities took form in the 
silence of that ugly classroom, 
and the longer I sat there, 
sensing the uneasy hardness of 
the dominie’s throne, the clearer 
the salient characteristics of 
of each child stood out. I had 
never realised before how much 
you can read from legs and 
feet, their attitudes, and how 
they are covered. And yet 
they can be contradictory to 
the truth in a surprising manner. 
A pair of sturdy legs, feet 
planted square and firm ; stock- 
ings turned down below bare, 
sunburnt knees; the hem of 
a kilt, and then the desk. 
Above — well, that particular 
one was @ lassie. Knoek-knees 
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and pigeon-toes are not worth 
speculating about. It does not 
matter what is above them, 
and they are probably the most 
arresting attributes their owners 
possess. Then straight in front 
of me my eye was caught by 
two long legs, slim and, like 
tendrils, groping for supports 
round which to twine; arms 
that matched, and a jumper 
of cerulean blue set off an oval 
face framed in a silky halo of 
bobbed hair. Steel - rimmed 
glasses screened the brightness 
of grey eyes, and from every 
inch of her—from top to toe— 
an aura of self-conscious aloof- 
ness seemed to float. Among 
a stumpy crowd who all bit 
pen-holders she alone was per- 
fectly at ease. Sure of herself 
and regardless of the rest, a 
five-foot interval seemed little 
enough space for such exclusive- 
ness. 

John Barley goes with Ella 
May. He would if he could, 
poor chap, and her proximity 
for hours on end is seriously 
interfering with his chances in 
those examination papers. How 
can a fellow give his mind to 
mathematics in the face of the 
major problem of dinner-hour 
and scheming to walk home 
with Ella May? Of what 
moment is the exact situation 
of Peking when all he knows is 
that a gulf of five feet separates 
him from her? She smiles, but 
she is not smiling at him; the 
gesture is for me. A faint, 
impersonal smile, as when a 
ray of light rests for an instant 
on the virgin purity of snow. 
And it is not for my benefit 
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either; not a kindly impulse 
to cheer my tedious watch. I 
am simply there, directly in 
her line of vision, a lay figure 
without interest, on whom one 
may safely lavish blandish- 
ments. John Barley squirms, 
blots his paper, and breathes 
heavily. That is all she needs, 
all the information she re- 
quires. She looks through him, 
not at him, brow wrinkled in 
an effort to remember some- 
thing—something to do with 
the work in hand, nothing to 
do with him. And yet that 
tilt of the chin is purposely pro- 
vocative, and the movement of 
putting back her hair. Poor 
John Barley; he gives the 
impression of one concealing a 
carving-knife with sinister in- 
tention; but it is only the 
expression of unrequited love. 
He gives himself away at every 
move, 80 no wonder they write 
things about him on the walls. 
There is a glass partition 
between my temporary domain 
and the classroom where the 
dominie is engaged. The aca- 
demic calm is punctuated at 
intervals by the sound of 
his raised voice. He has no 
intention of showing off his 
charm among children, or of 
impressing me with the loveli- 
ness of teacher and pupil rela- 
tionship. He holds a grudge 
against authority for introduc- 
ing supervisors. It is a slur 
upon his honour, a hint that 
he, even as the meanest boy, 
may cheat. He is also devoured 
by curiosity, so that his satur- 
nine face keeps peering through 
the glass. He hopes to see 
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me in difficulties, the victim of 
a sudden brawl, a strapless, 
unarmed victim, whom it would 
behove him to rescue and set 
to rights. I do not envy the 
children he is teaching. Snap, 
growl, roar ; and all on account 
of me, the innocent helper in 
the cause of juvenile uplift.’ 

Comic John Barley and pretty 
Ella May. They may be Smith 
and M‘Cracken for all I know, 
but they fit their parts and 
are just the figures I pictured 
to myself within The Bower. 
At the end of the day while 
driving home I passed them 
both, Ella May tripping with 
head erect along the country 
road, just as aloof, just as tan- 
talising as ever, and still pre- 
tending not to know that John 
was somewhere near. He was 
several yards behind, following 
unevenly, affecting to find in- 
terest in things about him, 
birds in the hedge and a plane 
far up in the sky, but all the 
while gaining step by step on 
Ella May. Presently, I knew, 
he would catch up with her, 
walk level on the opposite 
side of the road, edge in, and 
finally be at her elbow. Where 
@ narrower, secluded lane 
branched off towards a farm 
and group of cottages, the pair 
would turn aside and finish 
the journey to their homes 
hand in hand. Gallant John 
Barley ; you do go with Ella 
May, and so would I, were I 
your age and anything so capti- 
vating led me dancing through 
the country after school. 


What tales of fancy one can 
weave about the simplest hap- 
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penings. One slight incident 
links up with another, till one 
has a fairy-chain complete. A 
trivial affair, but a thing to 
handle lightly and put away, 
much as we put away on cup- 
board shelves things worthless 
to the common eye, meaningless 
to those who do not share the 
secret of their value. School 
letters, mats, kettle-holders, 
models, truck of all sorts; 
treasures of odds and ends 
children have givenus. Guarded 
treasures from which meander 
delicate threads of brightly 
coloured memories all through 
the darker web of life’s material. 

Nor do these vivid threads 
tarnish through age. The coun- 
try dyes seem but to mellow and 
grow richer with the passage of 
time. Those products of the 
village school, grown venerable 
upon the land, have a richness 
in their composition, like tints 
in ancient shawls and tapestries. 
The old men and women of 
‘The Close,’ that quadrangle 
of white cottages, preserve this 
quality to the end; distorted 
strands, perhaps, gone some- 
what awry, but never wholly 
dulled. No longer snod, and 
lacking the cantiness of yore, 
auld wives can still be croose 
within themselves over a bit of 
gaiety preserved from girlhood. 
The old men, tottering to the 
slight occupations they call 
work, carry the same unfading 
tints beneath weather-worn ex- 
teriors. If they know you and 
are sure of you they expand; 
burgeon like hollyhocks against 
a wall, and the coloured threads 
blend into a continuous pattern 
of reminiscence. 
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Drab lives belong to those 
who live in crowds ; the remote 
countryman only appears dull. 
From birth to death his years 
are studded with quaint hap- 
penings, gems wrapped up and 
carefully preserved. He can 
produce them at any time for 
your entertainment, then back 
they go to the dark interior 
of his mental store-cupboard, 
and you can almost hear the 
grating of a rusty lock as he 
turns the key. There are cer- 
tain spots where old men con- 
gregate on rainy days: garden 
sheds, hay barns, and dim 
nooks in boiler-houses. From 
such places a gentle hum flows 
out, not the industrious hum 
of bees, but the leisurely burble 
of patriarchs discussing world 
events within the limit of a 
three-mile radius. They are 
very sagacious, full of the 
knowledge of experience, the 
elder statesmen of their rustic 
community. If a voice is raised 
it drops at once ; holding forth 
at length is not encouraged, 
monopolising speech is bad 
form. Every man must have 
his turn, and a subject under 
review is smoothly passed from 
one to another, like a ball in 
some mild game of skill. They 
talk of ‘hooses.’ Most of them 
are on the brink of super- 
annuation, and look forward 
to ‘hooses’—a whole house, 
or ‘an end ’—a last haven at 
twilight, somewhere about The 
Close. 

From time immemorial The 

Close has been a happy hunting- 

ground for Ladies Bountiful. 
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Generations of spinsters have 
played ministering angel, with 
infinite satisfaction to them- 
selves, among the aged and 
infirm. A house in The Close 
is never without at least one 
patron saint; tweed - clad 
women, who vaguely smell of 
sheep, and rap on doors with 
the assurance of policemen. 
Their photographs appear on 
favoured chimney-pieces, en- 
shrined between china dogs. 
I do not know that I should 
care to be stirred up in my 
old age by saints with soup, 
especially if I abominated the 
stuff, and would far rather 
fortify myself with tea. I 
should also hate to feel that 
my small weakness for a little 
sup of something comforting 
should be regarded as a back- 
sliding, and that the bottle 
must be kept in secret between 
the mattress and planks of a 
box-bed. There are box-beds 
in The Close, fixtures that 
cannot be removed, big enough 
to hold a family, and built into 
houses as part of their struc- 
ture. They match old dames 
in mutches, with their pleated 
frills. Feather mattresses 
abound, herring-branders, yatt- 
ling pots,t and all kinds of 
antique survivals found nowhere 
else ; and patchwork quilts light 
up the dim interiors. On baking 
days scones are spread out upon 
the bed to cool, and there are 
meal-arks, saut-boxes, and wag- 
at-the-wa’s. The inmates ex- 
pect coal at Christmas and the 
right to gather sticks in the 
policy woods. 





1 Three-legged pots. 
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There may be a family or so 
of children in The Close ; grand- 
parents look after them, and 
from their ranks were drawn 
the turkey-girls. I can re- 
member them when I was a 
child herding young turkeys 
in the park. What happened 
to their education I do not 
know, but always in the early 
summer they appeared, good- 
natured, sonsy lassies, who 
played with me and let their 
charges roam. Marg’et Curry, 
who looked after the cows and 
chickens, was my adoring cham- 
pion and friend. Some people 
called her Mistress Curry, but 
to me she was just Marg’et, 
rough-tongued and _ tender- 
hearted, inseparably connected 
with clogs, sun-bonnets, cream, 
ducklings, and old Jock the 
bull. I do not think Jock 
was really savage, but he had 
a way of grumbling and lower- 
ing his massive head that 
alarmed one till Marg’et came. 
Then he became meek and 
mild as a cow, and it was the 
same with the gander and 
bubbly - jock, terrors of my 
young life. You had to keep 
an eye on turkey-girls, and 
when they strayed you would 
see Marg’et come striding over 
the grass with a peculiar and 
characteristic roll, and hear 
her voice from afar. She gener- 
ally carried a stick to impress 
Jock and the gander; the 
turkey-girls fled back to duty 
at her approach. Davidina 
M‘Clark and Janet—Die and 
Janet—their names cling to 
my memory, and the recollec- 
tion of their kindly, coltish 
guardianship of me. 
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Rain does not agree with 


young turkeys, so when it 
rained we had hours of freedom 
in which to explore the lofts, 
Things drift into lofts and are 
forgotten ; all sorts of incon- 
gruities, discarded articles, and 
others put there temporarily, 
but for some reason never 
moved again. Dust, mice, 
moths ; fusty odours and cob- 
webs on the roof-lights. Grown- 
ups are chary about entering. 
They bump their heads on 
beams, and the rickety stair- 
ladder daunts them. But for 
children, what places they are 
—what treasure-houses in which 
to rummage! You do not 
know what half the things are 
for, but some of them are 80 
glamorous with mystery that 
you would rather remain in 
ignorance of their uses. I 
recollect a contraption of tin, 
like an enormous boot, which I 
was told was a slipper-bath. 
How you got in, or how you 
got out, no man could tell, but 
it was a historic monument; 
the first bath introduced to 
our house by doctor’s orders, 
a new treatment for a delicate 
child in the grimy ages of 
antiquity. I always felt it 
deserved a better fate than 
to be flung aside among rub- 
bish. It should have been 
given a place in the garden, 
where it could have displayed 
its contours to advantage with 
honeysuckle twining round its 
rusty tin. Its awful possi- 
bilities were very insistent in 
the loft. The idea of being 
clamped in there, powerless 
and sweltering, and of being 
prized out, parboiled and con- 
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gested. The cure seemed drastic 
and reeked of the Spanish 
Inquisition ; but the turkey- 
girls accepted it as a foible 
of the gentry. 

The ways of gentry are un- 
accountable, and their careless 
disregard for economy notorious. 
Why throw away pictures 
painted in real oils or good 
furniture simply because a leg 
here and there is missing? 
As for worn saddlery, leather 
straps, carbine-buckets, chests, 
crates, and mangy tiger-skins ; 
who but the gentry would amass 
such stores of wealth only to let 
them perish in oblivion? We 
had a deep and common interest 
in a wooden leg, but no one 
could tell us its history, or how 
it came to be among the other 
derelicts. Its late owner must 
have used it as a poker, because 
the end was charred, and we 
used to take it down into the 
yard and try to walk with it. 
But people disapproved. They 
seemed to think our game a 
kind of sacrilege, like playing 
with the bones of a corpse, and 
so the peg-leg returned to 
decent oblivion under the tiger- 
skins. 

There are no more turkey- 
girls, worse luck ; no more old 
women to paint railings with 
bits of sacking dipped in tar, 
and no more clogs or sun- 
bonnets. The country folk are 
growing sophisticated, and even 
the ancients in The Close set 
their wag-at-the-wa’s by Green- 
wich time boomed from the 
wireless by Big Ben. One is 
apt to take the worst for 
granted, lament the past, and 
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find no comfort in looking 
forward to an urbanised future. 
The country and its people as 
we knew them are disappearing 
fast, and soon there will be no 
country, except in name, while 
the sturdy characters who tilled 
the land will simply cease to 
exist. Will they ? Most assur- 
edly not. The earth has a 
power beyond the might of 
man, and country dwellers with 
their traditions deeply rooted 
in the soil, adapt the new to the 
old without altering their funda- 
mental practices and beliefs. 
Smart young men and women 
revert to type in middle age; 
costly education seems forgotten, 
and they clamour for ‘ hooses ’ 
in The Close. 

The type of old body varies 
in detail; personalities stand 
out, but there are certain char- 
acteristics common to all that 
you can count on, provide for, 
or against, when dealing with 
The Close. Gardens are great 
revealers of character, and often 
the only means of outlet for 
imagination and love of beauty. 
They all have gardens, fight over 
them, gloat over them, and 
brag of impossibilities they 
grow. Seeds are cheap, and 
there is a freemasonry amongst 
gardeners, so that a bit of this 
or that can pass from farm 
labourer to laird, and vice versa. 
As in the most popular forms 
of sport, gardening levels class 
distinctions, and men are truly 
equal when they grub on all- 
fours, tending the growth of a 
capricious vegetable. As in 
sport, gardening has also its 
dishonest votaries : people who 

K 
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rob public gardens and bring 
home spoils in their hats. When 
local flower shows are in season 
freemasonry deteriorates; it be- 
comes robbery, barefaced and 
unashamed. Cabbages disap- 
pear and leeks walk away in 
the night. The Close produces 
some wonderful exhibits, but 
—the old dears—I cannot find 
it in my heart to grudge them 
the honour and glory of beating 
me with samples of my own 
produce. 

The oldest man about the 
place, whose job it is to rake 
up leaves and watch them blow 
away again, was in earlier 
life a kennel lad, and now he 
is an authority on _ brussels 
sprouts. Still, he remembers 
dogs and likes to be among 
them. Blind puppies are 
brought to him for judgment, 
and their fate hangs on his 
verdict. He is an ill-natured 
sort of person, but his heart is 
tender toward dogs of all degrees, 
and he holds wriggling puppies 
in rough, knotted hands that 
seem to grow suddenly gentle 
at the touch of their helpless 
bodies. His eyes twinkle and 
he croons at them. Then he 
lays them carefully down with 
a shake of the head that means 
horse-pond, or a triumphant, 
knowing grin which encourages 
you to dream of championships, 
silver cups, and fame. He has 
a dog of his own, the one dog 
in The Close, an animal like a 
a mat on which several people 
have wiped their boots, and 
which leads a sedentary life 
among old women and cats. 

‘Ranting Trumpeter’ is no 
sporting dog, in spite of his 
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fiery name, and I do not think 
he has ever killed a rat. He 
has the wrong temperament 
for coursing rabbits, but a 
cultivated gift for petty theft. 
He is continually sneaking into 
houses and being kicked out, 
sometimes with loot, more often 
in wild disorder. His master 
shows no pride in him, nor does 
he greet master’s home-coming 
with undue effusion, but there 
is a kind of understanding 
between them, a silent bond of 
sympathy. They sit together 
by the fire, blinking in unison, 
and at such times when both 
their heads begin to nod the 
dog is touched by some peculiar 
magic that transforms him. No 
longer nondescript, he takes on 
in the subdued glow the shape 
and quality of his dam. For 
her sake he was saved from the 
horse-pond, and even though 
from day to day he grows more 
like his mongrel sire, his mother’s 
image, seen in the red-hot peats, 
reflects beauty on her homely 
son. 

The oldest man about the 
place belongs to a band of 
kindred souls known as The 
Scratchers. That means they 
scratch the surface of lawns 
and garden paths with birch 
besoms and decrepit rakes. 
There are worse jobs, when 
once you have learned to take 
philosophically the conduct of 
rabbits, birds, and the vagaries 
of the wind. You may scratch 
in @ reverie, dream lovely 
thoughts, sing little songs to 
yourself, uninfluenced by other 
folk who rush about full of 
the business of life and life’s 
perplexities. The only draw- 
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pack is a wheelbarrow, but if 
your employer is a just man 
he will provide a boy to do 
the donkey-work. The true 
Scratcher is an artist, a dreamer, 
not a toiler, so that it is un- 
seemly to ask him to wheel 
loads. He is @ specialist in his 
own line, and the transforma- 
tions he can bring about with 
the implements he uses are 
remarkable. But you must 
give him time—plenty of time. 
He is old and his tools are 
old ; besoms with the minimum 
of birch, and all but toothless 
rakes; yet they suit each 
other, and the man loves his 
rakes and besoms that remind 
him of still winter days when 
the garden alleys hold all the 
warmth of the sun and he can 
potter round them, making 
belief that it is summer. 

He can tell you all about 
‘wee mousies,’ mowdies, and 
voles, but nothing of skylarks, 
because his eyes are always on 
the ground; but those earth- 
bound eyes miss very little, 
and few incidents occur that 
are not marked by him and 
stored away for future discus- 
sion and analysis among his 
mates when they forgather 
in the murky privacy of the 
potting-shed. Whittling sticks 
to make new teeth for rakes, 
binding twigs on besom-shanks, 
and gently sucking at their 
pipes, the Scratchers compare 
notes, piece together scraps of 
intelligence, and so compose a 
budget of scandal over which 
the neighbours will smack their 
lips. Youth is not admitted 
to such conclaves, and the 
garden-boy can only prop his 
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back against the wall outside 
and listen, till a nut-cracker 
face pops round the door to 
bid him go about his business. 
Nut-cracker is the second 
oldest man among _ the 
Scratchers, and he. was born 
in The Bower. Son of the 
house and heir to nothing, 
he played about the river-bank, 
and fled from bogles when the 
spruce-woods rustled at dusk. 
His parents were the last in- 
habitants of The Bower, so it 
must have been their ghosts 
that once troubled me. I have 
never asked Nut-cracker about 
his parents, because he is un- 
communicative and grumpy, 
and because I connect him 
with The Close and nowhere 
else. He may be _ psychic, 
though I doubt it, and all he 
ever told me about The Bower 
was that it used to be a nasty, 
damp, rheumaticky place. He 
is an old man essentially mun- 
dane, and about as romantic 
as @ bundle of pea-sticks behind 
the tool-shed door. Crabbed 
and weather-beaten, disagree- 
able and bent; still, he was 
born in The Bower, and a little 
of its glamour invests him. 
He mentioned the fact one 
day when he overheard me 
threatening to pull the place 
down. There was nothing re- 
proachfulin histone. He simply 
stated that he was born there, 
nor did he smile gratefully 
when I vhanged my mind. It 
had left him with rheumatics, 
that was all he knew, and I 
might pull it down, or keep 
pigs in it, for all he cared. I 
wanted to ask him about the 
bed-end ; whether it was the 
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remains of what he had been 
born upon; but he would 
have thought me mad, or worse, 
that I was attempting to pull 
his bandy leg. 

I wondered if he could be 
the original of Neek or Nookins, 
but a moment’s reflection dis- 
pelled the notion. They had 
come much later: long after 
Nut-cracker and his family’s 
gear had been transported piece- 
meal up the sombre path to 
waiting carts, and by a dif- 
ferent route. Slipping down 
the river they had found an 
empty house, and set their 
names upon it, as exploring 
navigators hoist their country’s 
flag upon a desert island. Nut- 
cracker, harboured securely in 
The Close, would never think 
of straying back so far. He 
had no homing instinct for 
The Bower, and white walls 
were not so rare that he need 
brave the terrors of the spruce- 
woods in order to scrawl rib- 
aldry upon the plaster of his 
former home. Some day I 
shall find out who Neek and 
Nookins were, and John Barley 
will reveal himself. I am not 
sure that I want that to happen, 
for they may turn out as dry 
and crooked as old Nut-cracker. 
As for Ella May, she must 
remain, just as I saw her in 
school, aloof, alluring, and dis- 
tracting; long limbs groping 
to entwine themselves round the 
green-painted legs of a desk. 


A terrific fire and a roomful 
of boys. Some of them have 
removed their outer garments, 
and steam rises like a washing 
day. Outside, the rain is falling 
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steadily and the river gives 


tongue. The last boy in had 
to wade above his boots, and 
by his account there will be 
no getting away till morning. 
They have built a fire that roarg 
half-way up the chimney, and 
sit about it in a tight packed 
mass, roasting themselves alive. 
Heat beyond comfort, but never 
@ one will move, and there igs 
a constant edging in lest one 
breath from the furnace should 
be lost. More wood! More 
wood! Pile it on. Never mind 
if the chimney is red-hot and 
The Bower in danger of being 
burnt down. They seem mes- 
merised by the glow, oblivious 
of all else—the stifling air, the 
smell of singeing wool, and 
boots curling up at the toes, 
ruined for ever. They drop 
things in the fire, set light to 
bits of string, and every now 
and then start aimless squabbles. 
The mass breaks up, and the 
floor is littered with overturned 
bodies. Shouts mingle with 
the outside weather noises, and 
legs kick everywhere at once. 
Only for a moment, because 
the ebullition is quite reason- 
less, and then the ranks reclose. 
More wood, and yet more wood, 
as they huddle closer, like chilly 
monkeys at the Zoo. 

A bang at the door they 
have barred against unknown 
dangers, and a dead silence. 
Looks are exchanged, half fear- 
ful glances, and eyes grow 
round. This may be a tramp, 
or bogle, or something nameless 
and worse. Getting up is not 
to be thought of, and nobody 
would approach the door on 
any account. A log failing 
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from the fire makes them jump 
and catch their breath ; a small 
boy sniffs. Another bang at 
the door, and this time a voice, 
a cracked voice full of malignity. 
“Qpen the door, ye 1”? it 
rasps, and relief is general. 
They recognise the tone; it is 
familiar, if not well-loved, and 
they welcome it. Bars go down, 
and something in  oilskins, 
shining and dripping, steps in 
and shakes itself. They cannot 
stop here all night, he says, and, 
regardless of floods, they are 
herded into outer darkness. 
The water on the flat is but 
shallow puddles. The situa- 
tion has been exaggerated, and 
there is a sense of anticlimax. 

Up the path and through 
the woods: wet branches slap- 
ping wet cheeks, roots tripping 
up the careless, till they are 
upon the main road, where an 
order is given to go home and 
get to bed. Good advice, and 
from old Nut-cracker, who hates 
boys, The Bower, and anything 
that drags him from his fire- 
side on a rainy night. That 
feeling for young puppies moved 
him; a whole nest of them 
down there in danger of drown- 
ing. It was just the same 
impulse, and though he cursed 
and grumbled all the way, the 
tenderness was there, even when 
his gnarled fists beat upon the 
door. It was a flash of those 
coloured threads leading back 
to his own infancy. 

The end of The Bower was 
tragically swift, but luckily in- 
volving nothing but itself. One 
night of extra heavy flood the 
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river made for its old course, @ 
dip below the woods; changed 
its mind as rivers do, swept 
round and caught The Bower 
amidships. In the morning 
there was nothing but a curve 
of raw, red soil, a single berry 
bush, and a little pile of rubble. 
All the rest had gone: wood to 
the sea, stones to the river-bed, 
and clay back to the soil from 
whence it came. Scratchers 
stood round and blinked. It 
seemed impossible, and as the 
water fell and nature smiled 
again, they rubbed their eyes, 
looking for The Bower which 
must be there. Then they 
went away to recover their wits 
and powers of conversation in 
the potting-shed. Those devils 
of boys would never again stir 
memories for old Nut-cracker ; 
but they, who might have felt 
a@ loss, were merely thrilled. 
Apart from the marvel of the 
thing, reports got abroad that 
money had been hidden in The 
Bower. For days they raked 
the river, but never a farthing 
did they find. Old Nut-cracker 
grinned with sardonic glee. He 
who had been born in The 
Bower would not have been a 
poor man all his life had the 
rotten walls contained the sus- 
picion of treasure. 

And so my phantom lodgers 
disappeared. The last of a 
curious crowd to depart, I idly 
kicked a stone, and as it turned 
beneath my foot, there, on a 
fragment of still adhering plas- 
ter, very faint but legible, I 
read : ‘ John Barley goes ? 
The rest was broken off. 
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SERVICE PASSAGE. 


BY IAN 


WHEN I was asked if I would 
return to the Submarine Flotilla 
in China after only fifteen 
months of ‘big ship’ time in 
the Mediterranean, I was de- 
lighted. I pictured six easy 
weeks of liner life en route. 
Admittedly I had circled the 
‘globe already in the comfort- 
able lap of large liners, but I 
was quite prepared for more. 

A chit bearing the dreaded 
words “ Service passage is avail- 
able in Vindictive’’ put an end 
to my dreams of romance in 
the Indian Ocean, but it was 
my first passage by Grey 
Funnel Line,' so I could not 
complain. 

The Vindictive picked me up 
at Malta on her way to join the 
China Station, which I had left 
only eighteen months before. 
With me were two other pas- 
sengers, one Donavon, a lieu- 
tenant-commander on his way 
out to Singapore as Naval 
A.D.C. to the Governor, and 
the other an Engineer officer. 
The latter was quickly put in 
the bag by the Chief, and was 
actually down below on duty 
when we steamed out of Grand 
Harbour. 

I looked back at Malta with 
mixed feelings, to see the 
storeyed buildings of Valetta 
and Vittoriosa glaring in the 
sunshine of a muggy morning ; 


SCOTT. 


beyond them was the bare 
sweep of stone-walled country 
to distant Citt& Vecchia. The 
jingle-jangle of countless church 
bells seemed a fitting Maltese 
send-off. I had had a good time 
in Malta, but I was quite glad 
to leave. 

I approached the Commander 
for a job ; for it would be pretty 
boring to do nothing on this 
long trip. Could I keep a watch 
at sea, or perhaps be given 
some part of the ship to look 
after? No, he was sorry, but 
the ship was in full commission 
and it would upset the organisa- 
tion to give me any kind of 
job. I persisted, and in the 
end was able to wangle the 
charge of the quarter-deck and 
the running of a boxing com- 
petition to be held on the run 
between Aden and Colombo. 

We paused briefly at Port 
Said for an afternoon’s shop- 
ping at Simon Artz’s and a 
dinner-dance at the Marina 
Palace. Similarly at Aden we 
stopped only long enough to 
fuel, and to retaste the delights 
of a Perseus cocktail at the 
little Club on the foreshore. 

By the time we approached 
Minikoi, that fringe of lonely 
islets, I had almost earned my 
passage. The boxing had gone 
off successfully although I had 
spent three days in the referee’s 





1 Grey Funnel Line: H.M. Ships. 
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chair, being the only qualified 
referee on board. The quarter- 
deck had also reached my 
standards. We had scraped 
every particle of paint off guns 
and screens and superstructure, 
down to the naked steel. Red 
leaded and flatted, it now bore 
the perfect enamel surface. 
Without false modesty, I 
thought it looked like a million 
dollars ! 

The last night before reaching 
Colombo the Commander sent 
for me. He was in his first 
executive job, and had not had 
very much experience. 

“ Sit down,” he said, waving 
me to the only available arm- 
chair. ‘* Cigarette ? ”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ I replied 
cautiously. 

“Sherry ?”’? he asked, and 
again I replied in the affirmative. 

A suspicion was already form- 
ing in my mind that I was 
going to be lurked for some 
job of work, and not too 
pleasant a one at that. By 
this time I had overcome my 
scruples about being a passenger, 
and my inclinations had defi- 
nitely swung away from any 
idea of work at all. 

“We're going to paint ship 
at Colombo,” said the Com- 
mander, without preamble. 
“We'll have a week there, 
so should be able to make a 
good job of it.’’ (So that’s it! 
I thought.) ‘ Now,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘ you have just come 
from a battleship where I 
understand you were responsible 
for the whole ship’s outward 
appearance.” 

“ Well, sir,” said I, shooting 
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a line, “that was really my 
spare time job.” 

“* Anyway,’ he went on, “ you 
can tell me how many men I 
require and also keep an eye on 
the painter.” 

“Tf I were you, sir,’ I told 
him, “I’d scrap the painter ; 
he couldn’t mix cocoa! Get 
two good three-badge able sea- 
men on the job and start first 
thing tomorrow. By the time 
you’ve washed down, the paint 
should be ready. I'll give you 
a table tonight of the numbers 
required for the masts and 
yards, superstructure, and hull, 
necessary to paint ship in three 
days. Will that do, sir? ” 

“Just what I wanted,’ he 
replied, “‘ and many thanks.” 

I was under no misapprehen- 
sion about my share of this 
business. I was going to be 
Chief Consultant Painter with- 
out portfolio. The idea did 
not appeal. I made for the 
cuddy. 

* Come in,” said the Captain 
in answer to my knock. 

““T’m sorry to trouble you, 
sir,’ said I, “but as we are 
getting in early tomorrow I 
thought I’d ask you tonight 
if I could have a week’s leave 
at Colombo.” 

“‘ Certainly, Scott,’ he an- 
swered. “For @ passenger 
you’ve pulled your weight, and 
I am very pleased with the 
quarter-deck.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you very much, sir,” 
I said, dancing on to the 
quarter-deck, where I bumped 
into my fellow passenger, Don- 
avon. 

‘You look like a dog with 
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two tails,” he remarked. 
 What’s bracing you? ” 

“‘Qzone,”’ I replied happily, 
“and a week’s leave. Go in 
and see the skipper now and 
we'll crack Colombo together ! ”’ 

He appeared a moment later 
wreathed in smiles, and we 
went forward together to rub 
it into the rest of the Wardroom. 

I rang the bell for the 
steward, and, standing on a 
chair, announced, ‘‘ Ladees and 
Gentle-men, with your kind 
Patronage, Per-mission, and At- 
tention I will now in-form you 
that I and young Flags are 
going on a week’s leave. Any- 
one wishing to celebrate these 
glad tidings in a glass of beer 
is welcome so to do!” 

A howl went up, and perhaps 
I was a little indiscreet; for 
it was a very sore point that 
the supply of beer had run out 
one day out of Aden. 

Under a heavy barrage of 
weighted sarcasm dealing with 
‘ drones ’ and ‘ lilies of the field ’ 
we finally soothed them down 
with alternative refreshment. 

“ After all,” I said, “we 
really must give you a chance 
to see if you can get on without 
our help, for we can’t always 
be here to hold your hand.” 

That started the rough-house, 
and ten minutes later, panting 
and dishevelled, we had to 
ery for mercy. 

We passed the breakwater at 
dawn to secure in the middle 
of Colombo’s crowded harbour. 
Warships, liners, coasters, 
dhows, and lighters seemed to 
fill every corner. The rattle 
of busy winches, the chatter of 


coolies, and the varied noises 
of tugs and motor-boats came 
clearly to us on the soft breeze, 
After breakfast Donavon and 
I took a motor-boat ashore 
and landed at the Customs 
jetty. Under a blue sky with 
high white clouds, the day, 
in spite of the sun, was com- 
paratively cool. We made our 
way to the Galle Face Hotel, 
where we dumped our suit- 
cases and booked a couple of 
rooms. Now the Galle Face 
is famous for its curries, but 
to my mind it had a greater 
call to fame. It always had 
an unfailing supply of Edin- 
burgh ale, and it was the 
farthest point East at which 
I had ever been able to obtain 
it. This on top of our beerless 
days across the Indian Ocean 
made it all the more desirable. 
In cane chairs at a glass- 
topped table, under a gentle 
punkah, we sat, like cats before 
a fire, purring with content. 
Donavon stirred himself to ask 
me about Singapore, for he 
had never been East. I told 
him how little I envied him the 
job. Tempers, and particularly 
female tempers, were apt to 
grow strained in that climate. 
If he placed Mrs B. at dinner 
nearer to the Governor than 
Mrs A., there would be hell to 
pay. I went on to tell him why 
his predecessor left. He had 
always insisted that Mrs A. or 
Lady B. should sit where he 
placed them without comment ; 
Mrs C. he scratched off the list, 
while he was more than rude 
to Mrs D. But in the end they 
proved too much for him; for 
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when the Governor asked him 
to fetch Mrs R.’s racket from 
the house, he turned to snarl 
at the Governor that he was 
“A Naval Officer and not a 
—— flunkey !” 

As Donavon, like his pre- 
decessor, was an _ Irishman, 
he began to grow slightly 
apprehensive that he would 
follow the same way. 

As we drank our cold beer 
we were joined by French, the 
Captain of Marines from the 
Vindictive. 

“We were discussing the 
poisonous time ahead of Don- 
avon a8 A.D.C.,” I told him, 
“and he’s getting a bit windy.” 

“T don’t blame him,’ said 
French. ‘I had @ spot of it 
in the West Indies and found it 
more than trying.” 

We migrated to the swim- 
ming pool for a bathe before 
lunch, and wondered how we 
had managed to exist without 
&@ Swim all the way from Malta. 

Returning to the lounge we 
found it full of passengers 
from a tourist ship, on whom 
we looked down superciliously 
from the height of those staying 
a few more days in the port. 

Donavon, uneasily returning 
to the subject of his future 
duties, was saying— 

“Tf only I could have a 
short course in A.D.C., or even 
be given an outline of procedure, 
I shouldn’t feel so much at 
sea.’ 

We sat down in the vast 
dining-room. The white-clad 
Singhalese, with their ornate 
combs stuck in their long hair, 
hovered round the table to 
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attend to our wants. French 
selected a huge meal, and sud- 
denly startled us by crying, 
“T’ve got it! We'll give Don- 
avon @ dummy run as A.D.C. 
tonight.” 

“What do you mean?” de- 
manded Donavon, while I 
looked inquiringly at French. 

“Scott here can be the 
Governor,” he continued, “ I'll 
be the Military A.D.C., and 
you, Donavon, will be the Naval 
A.D.C. From the word go 
we'll act our parts completely 
and I’ll correct your mistakes 
as we go along.” 

“Yes, but how?” asked 
Donavon. 

‘Shut up !”’ said the soldier, 
“and listen! We’ll dine at 
Mount Lavinia tonight after 
booking a table in a Governor’s 
name, so that we’ll be forced to 
go through with it.” 

“ Just a minute, Major,” I 
interrupted. ‘I, as the Gover- 
nor, will have to carry the 
can if anything goes wrong. 
It strikes me we must use 
some care in picking a likely 
Governor and one who is a 
hell of a long way away.” 

“ That’s what gave me the 
idea,”’ said French. ‘ I noticed 
in @ paper somewhere that a 
new Governor is on his way 
out to British North - West 
Borneo, so that’s who you are 
tonight.” 

‘ All right,” I said rashly. 
‘Can do.” 

We sat late over lunch, work- 
ing up ideas for the evening 
jaunt. 

We were having tea when 
we sighted the Navigator 

K2 
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threading his way between the 
tables with his predatory eye 
seeking some spot in which 
to settle. To our dismay we 
were spotted without a chance 
of escape, and the Pilot bore 
down upon us. Not that the 
Pilot was a bad fellow, far 
from it, but he was rather a 
bore. Coming in invariably late 
for breakfast, he endeared him- 
self by reading the news aloud, 
news which everyone else had 
digested long before, and given 
the slightest encouragement he 
would repeat it again and again. 
Only bad news was good news 
to him. He stood over us 
with a baleful look, and for 
the first time we noticed he 
was dressed in a tweed knicker- 
bocker suit of ancient vintage. 

‘“¢ Enjoying yourselves, I see,”’ 
he said almost resentfully. 

‘We were,” I replied point- 
edly, and heard it ricochet off 
his thick hide. 

“Mind if I join you,” he 
stated more than inquired. 

We looked at each other, 
wondering how we could ‘ stick ’ 
him for the tea, an extremely 
difficult task. 

“‘ Major,”’ I said towards the 
end of the meal, “ better ring 
up Mount Lavinia before we 
weaken.” 

The Pilot pricked up his 
ears. ‘ You fellows going out 
there tonight?’ he asked. 
“ Think T’ll come with you.” 

“You can’t,’ I said. ‘It’s 
@ private show.” Donavon 
rather foolishly explained the 
business to him. 

** Childish,’ 
Pilot. 


remarked the 
“Bet you don’t get 
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away with it.’’ This somewhat 
annoyed me. 

“T’ll take you, Vasco da 
Gama, in anything you like,” 
I said, “‘ and I’ll bet we get a 
special dinner too! Make it 
fifty rupees.” 

The Pilot showed the courage 
of his convictions and nodded 
slowly. ‘* Done,” said he. 

French broke in. ‘“‘ You must 
keep it under your hat, Pilot, 
for we wouldn’t have a hope if 
you broadcast.” 

“T don’t have to,” said the 
Pilot rudely. ‘‘ Look at your 
Governor; you couldn’t dis- 
guise that face with a full beard 
and whiskers ! ”’ 

With that he rose and swept 
from the table, leaving his bill 
unpaid. It was the perfect 
exit. Laughingly we awarded 
him full points. 

We concentrated on the plan. 
French rang up and booked a 
table, telling the manager that 
the Governor, with his two 
A.D.C.’s, would arrive, strictly 
incognito, about eight o’clock. 
The Governor, he pointed out, 
was inclined to be particular 
about his food. A good dinner 
was promised. With that end 
organised we took some thought 
of ourselves. Beyond greying 
the hair above my ears, we 
took no further steps. 

In white dinner jackets we 
set out for Mount Lavinia in a 
huge hired Benz. On nearing 
our destination my A.D.C.’s 
left me alone in the back of the 
car and sat in the bucket 
seats. As we drew alongside 
the flight of steps leading into 
the hotel we saw that the white 
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manager was there to greet 
me. We had rather counted 
on @ chichi, but taking a deep 
breath I stepped from the car, 
French holding the door open 
and Donavon assisting me. 

Here right at the start I 
nearly ruined everything in an 
attempt to pay off the car. I 
dropped a coin and was about 
to stoop and pick it up. A 
sibilant hiss from French 
brought me up all standing. 

I shook hands with the man- 
ager and chatted with him, 
while French nipped into the 
hotel to warn anyone from the 
Vindictwe not to recognise us. 
We were given a table looking 
down on the sparkling sea. 
The rising moon silhouetted the 
fringe of palms against the 
phosphorescent lines of surf. 
The gentle roar of the sea came 
to us with the pleasant scent of 
the tropics. The selection of 
the menu was left in the 
manager’s hands, and after a 
preliminary cocktail we enjoyed 
an excellent dinner. 

As we lit cigars, a flapper 
approached me and asked for 
an autograph. The manager 
must have talked! Although 
taken aback, I noticed that, 
like most schoolgirls, this child’s 
book held, besides signatures, 
sketches and verse. I borrowed 
a pencil and drew a sketch of 
Government House, Jesselton, 
and scrawled my initials illeg- 
ibly. Honour was satisfied, 
but I thought it was time to 
move, for the strain of keeping 
a straight face was beginning 
to tell on me. 

When the bill was presented 
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I waved it airily at French, 
who had no option but to pay 
it. I did not intend to let 
Donavon escape, so I sent for 
the chef to congratulate him. 
Donavon grimly handed him 
largesse. 

Politely my A.D.C.’s stood 
up and assisted me to rise. 
We walked out into the moon- 
light, but as we were still in 
full view I was immune from 
attack. To our consternation 
an old boy came up with a 
cheery ‘‘ Good evening, Gover- 
nor. I suppose you’re relieving 
M‘Leod ? ” 

Taking a bisque I said I was. 
He went on to ask about the 
prospects of the Company, to 
which I replied I was not in 
@ position to discuss them, 
since I had not yet taken over. 
With relief we watched him go. 

Highly confident now, I ex- 
pressed the desire to bathe. 
Escorted by the manager we 
descended to the swimming 
pool, where he watched us 
bathing decorously. It was an 
unfortunate move ; for we were 
interrupted by the entry of the 
First Lieutenant of the Vin- 
dictiwe and one of the watch- 
keepers. Both extremely plump, 
and clothed only in slips, they 
danced in playing penny whistles 
and looking exactly like two of 
Disney’s little pigs. Instinctively 
I looked round for the third, to 
see the Pilot’s long nose appear 
round the door. 

No. 1 pranced up to me and 
bowed. ‘ Ah, my dear Gover- 
nor, it gives me great pleasure 
to see you again.” 

I knew it was a matter of 
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seconds before I would be 
thrown in the bath and the 
gaff blown. I acted quickly. 
Slipping behind the manager, I 
whispered in his ear, “I have 
had an excellent dinner, but 
you can see for yourself what 
condition these people are in. 
If you can hold them here I 
will take my A.D.C.’s down to 
the bathing beach.”’ 

The manager apologised pro- 
fusely for the manners of his 
hotel guests ; he suspected they 
must be Naval Officers, but he 
would attempt the difficult task 
of restraining them. 

With French and Donavon 
carrying a supply of towels 
we walked sedately down to 
that lovely sandy beach so 
well known to globe-trotters. 
By now the part had so grown 
upon me that I might have 
been a Governor for years. I 
was therefore astounded and 
indignant when my two mutin- 
ous A.D.C.’s fell upon me and 
threw me into the surf. Every 
time I came to the surface I 
was again forced under with 
“This for the dinner!” or 
“This for the chef!” 

Finally, we decided to beat 
a quiet retreat before encoun- 
tering more snags, for we 
had survived some awkward 
moments. 

After a night-cap with the 
manager, and much mutual 
praise about our respective re- 
straint, we boarded the big 
Benz with the utmost gravity 
and decorum. Once clear of 
the place we heartily congratu- 
lated ourselves on the success 
of our escapade and the fact 
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that the Pilot had virtually 
paid for the evening. 


Donavon and I spent a riotous 
week in Colombo before return- 
ing to the ship the day before 
sailing. We found that the 
Captain and Commander were 
still up in Kandy, but so broke 
were we that we did not con- 
sider going ashore again. We 
forgathered with French in a 
corner of the Wardroom to 
discuss a forenoon gin and our 
first evening ashore together. 

It was later in the forenoon 
when we heard the wailing of 
the bos’un’s call wafted through 
the open scuttles. 

‘Must be the Skipper re- 
turning,’’ said French. 

“Or the Captain of the 
Colombo,” I added (she also 
was in harbour). 

Almost immediately a breath- 
less side-boy arrived in the 
Wardroom. ‘From the First 
Lootenant, sir,” he panted. 
“The Governor’s come aboard. 
Will you get some champagne 
on the ice.”’ 

The messenger had only just 
disappeared when No. 1 was 
sighted holding aside the Ward- 
room curtains. ‘ This way, sir,” 
we heard him say, and we all 
rose to our feet. 

In came the tall distinguished 
figure of a man in full military 
regalia of scarlet tunic and 
gold-laced trousers. He took 
off a white helmet crowned with 
white cock’s feathers as he 
entered, to show a shiny bald 
head. 

“Sir Henry Fowler,” No. 1 
announced, “I must apologise 
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again, sir, for the absence of 
the Captain and Commander, 
but I hope you will take a glass 
of wine with the Wardroom.”’ 

Tweaking a fierce white mous- 
tache, the old boy bowed as he 
was introduced to us. 

“ Sir Henry,” went on No. 1, 
“is the new Governor of British 
North-West Borneo, and is on 
his way out there.” 

At once I realised where the 
half-witted soldier had read 
about a Governor—in the local 
news. All three of us were 
smiling rather nervously. We 
felt mighty awkward; butsurely 
the old blighter could not know 
about our run ashore ! 

Sir Henry sank a brace of 
glasses and opened up a little. 

“°S’traordinary thing, my 
boy,” he remarked to No. 1, 
“although I only arrived yes- 
terday, I have been told that 
somebody has been imperson- 
ating me in Ceylon. An old 
friend of mine was out at 
Mount Lavinia the other night 
and said that quite a young 
man took the part and even 
had the impertinence to sign 
an autograph book! He sus- 
pected they were Naval Officers. 
Very innocent kind of joke,” 
the old sportsman went on, 
“and personally I bear no ill 
will. I suppose none of you 
gentlemen were concerned ? ”’ 

There was a long guilty 
silence; for everybody in the 
Wardroom now knew of our 
crazy stunt. Sir Henry sipped 
his third glass imperturbably. 

Suddenly the Pilot rose and 
pointed at me; I was horrified. 

“There’s the culprit, sir,” 
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he said, “‘ and a very amateur 
Governor he made, too ! ” 

So astounded was I at this 
unexpected betrayal that my 
brain refused to work. Blast 
the Pilot! Surely the loss of 
a small bet could not make 
@ messmate lose all sense 
of decency? [I noticed that 
French and Donavon were 
equally startled and dumb- 
founded. I squirmed uneasily, 
thinking of some way out. 

“Hah!” said Sir Henry, 
shipping @ hitherto unsuspected 
monocle through which he 
glared at me. “ A very young 
Governor indeed ! Perhaps you 
will call on me if you ever get to 
Jesselton, and you can tell me 
all about your masquerade.” 

‘“‘ It’s very good of you, sir,” 
I replied, feeling extremely 
ashamed. “I sincerely hope 
it hasn’t caused you annoyance 
in any way. I’m really very 
sorry about the whole thing.” 

“Not at all, my boy,’ he 
insisted, “ but you can let me 
have your autograph to remind 
me of this incident.” 

Unbuttoning his bemedalled 
tunic, he took from an inside 
pocket a small leather-covered 
autograph book and passed it 
to me. 

I wrote my name carefully, 
thinking how lightly the old 
boy had let me off, and returned 
it to him. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, 
rising, “I must be off. Thank 
you for your hospitality, and 
you,” turning to me, “ for your 
signature.” 

No. 1 led him aft, accom- 
panied by the Officer of the 
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Watch. As soon as he was out 
of the door I wheeled on the 
Pilot. 

“You black-hearted Hoojoo!”’ 
I cried, ‘‘ what possessed you to 
give me away? There might 
have been the devil to pay !”’ 

“It was worth it,’’ he replied 
calmly, ‘‘ just to see your face!” 

No. 1 came back into the 
Mess rubbing his hands. ‘Well, 
chaps,” he said, ‘‘ that went off 
extremely well.” 

He was followed into the 
Wardroom by the Squadron 
Leader, who was wiping his 
face with a silk handkerchief. 


II. 


Again it was Eastward Ho! 
We left Colombo glad to be 
at sea once more, and in a 
flat calm rounded Cape Galle 
and Dondra Head laying a 
course for the Malacca Straits. 
The high points of Ceylon faded 
into the dusk astern. Night 
became a black velvet canopy, 
spattered with twinkling stars. 
I walked up and down the 
quarter-deck rather wishing that 
I was keeping a night watch, 
for I enjoy a lonely watch under 
these conditions. 

Early next afternoon we 
launched a seaplane for a 
practice flight. She circled 
round the ship gaining height, 
then made off to the nor’-east 
and soon disappeared from sight. 

Up on the bridge I was 
chatting with the Officer of 
the Watch, when a signalman 
came up to him with a signal- 
pad. ‘‘ Wireless from the plane, 
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I looked at him, and looked 
again. That bald head! Hell’s 
bells! Too late I realised 
how beautifully we had been 
fooled. 

A terrific burst of laughter 
echoed through the Ward- 
room, and I noticed thet 
the Pilot looked really happy 
for once. No. 1 checked the 
uproar. 

“Gentlemen, the health of 
the Governor.”’ 

It was only then that I dis- 
covered that my signature was 
on a chit for three quarts of 
champagne ! 


sir,’’ he reported. I looked over 
his shoulder to read :— 

“‘ Derelict dhow bearing 060° 
—l11 miles from you. Bodies 
on deck. Signs of life.” 

The Officer of the Watch 
swung the ship on to the 
bearing and sent down to 
inform the Captain and the 
Navigator. The P.M.O. was 
sent for, to arrive grousing 
about his afternoon ‘ caulk’ 
being disturbed. The trouble, 
it was quickly agreed, was 
probably due to thirst or starva- 
tion, though of course there 
was the chance that it might 
be plague or cholera. 

Soon we sighted the dhow 
as she rolled in the slow swell. 
She was completely dismasted, 
and there remained no trace 
of the huge lateens with their 
heavy booms. All must have 
been swept away together. The 
green -and-white hull, sun- 
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blistered and with seams agape, 
was streaked, with rusty-looking 
patches. 

I asked the Captain’s per- 
mission to take away the sea- 
boat, to which he assented. 
The crew was already in the 
boat when I climbed in and 
assisted the P.M.O. to follow me. 

“Tt will be plague,” he 
muttered. 

“Rubbish, P.M.O.,” I replied. 
“ They’ve run out of beer, same 
as we did.” 

As we closed in on the dhow 
the engines were stopped, and 
the sea-boat lowered till just 
clear of the swell. We dropped 
gently, our way carrying us 
clear of the ship’s side. In 
a few strokes I was able to 
give the order, “ Toss and 
boat your oars,” and we bumped 
alongside. I climbed inboard 
easily enough, with the P.M.O. 
shouting at me to keep clear 
till he arrived. A glance at 
the prostrate bodies showed 
me no sign of plague or cholera. 
There were a round dozen of 
them. 

“Pass up the water bar- 
ricoes,’’ I shouted, ‘and show 
@ leg! Cox’n, send up six 
hands ! ” 

The P.M.O., kneeling on the 
filthy deck in his immaculate 
white ducks, was already at 
work. Gone was the dour 
officer, and in his place was 
@ very gentle man, shaking 
his head sadly over some of 
the still bodies. 

“No more than half a cup,” 
he warned us. The poor 
wretches were just skin and 
bone and had obviously reached 
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the last stages of exhaustion. 
On hands and knees they tried 
to crawl towards the water, 
but a few would never crawl 
again. While we did our best 
to tend them I noticed the 
seaplane being hoisted in on 
the derrick, and it gave me 
an idea. 

“ P.M.O.,” I said, “if you 
could button a stretcher on 
to the hook of the seaplane 
crane we could dump these 
fellows straight on deck.” He 
concurred, and I shouted over 
to the Vindictive. 

The Captain mancuvred his 
ship to place the dhow under 
the crane, and dead and living 
were hoisted in. Searching the 
dhow for any further survivors 
we discovered that the cargo 
was rice. It seemed strange 
to me that the three derelicts 
I had come across were full 
of food and in each case the 
crew were dying of thirst. 

With the sea-boat rehoisted, 
one round of 7°5 in. H.E. blew 
the battered wreck to pieces 
and rounded off another sea 
tragedy. 

Gradually we pieced the story 
together. A day out of Rangoon 
they had struck a typhoon, to 
lose their rudder and then 
their masts. Five men had 
gone with them, and now we 
had given back to the sea 
another three. They had been 
drifting clear of the steamer 
tracks for seven weeks ! 

The survivors recovered 
rapidly and became the pets 
of the ship’s company. They 
were landed at Penang for 
passage to Rangoon in an odd 
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assortment of naval rigs, each 
and every one wearing proudly 
a cap with the ribbon, “ H.M.S. 
Vindictive.”’ 

Our stay at Penang was 
short, but since I knew I 
should be returning soon with 
the Submarine Flotilla I did 
not so much regret leaving 
this attractive spot. 

The Squadron Leader, a keen 
yachtsman, had with him a 
14-foot dinghy, and we decided 
to combine the pleasures of 
sailing and fishing before break- 
fast on the day of our departure. 
At the last moment the Pilot 
made up his mind to accom- 
pany us. 

We were up with the early 
dawn to see the sun rise over 
the end of the harbour. The 
darkness and the stars had 
faded and the dusky scenery 
took on rich tones of pink 
and orange. The sky itself 
was @ rainbow of changing 
colour, till with the suddenness 
of a switched-on light the whole 
lovely panorama assumed its 
early morning splendour of 
colour. 

We got under way in a 
light breeze and put out to 
sea through the thin morning 
mist which still clung to the 
surface of the water. 

Clear of the harbour we put 
our lines over the side, using 
home-made spoons on a wire 
trace. Having nothing else 
we used the Service cod-line, 
a clumsy line, but of great 
strength. We had been told 
that a local fish resembling 
red mullet could be caught 
in this way, and that they 
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were the only edible fish in 


the vicinity. Without much 
hope we sailed along, making 
a scant four knots. In the 
lee of the island, where the 
darker greens of the jungle 
swept down to the little sanded 
coves, it was very still. 

Suddenly a huge whip-ray 
leapt clear of the surface to 
seaward, its half-ton body 
doubled in the air, and fell 
in @ smother of spray with 
a crash that echoed off the 
steep hillsides. Years before 
I had seen one in almost the 
same place. I wondered if 
it could be the same fellow. 

“We should have come fish- 
ing in @ trawler,” I said; “I 
should hate to get any nearer 
to that flapping flat-fish ! ”’ 

In a 14-foot dinghy, as every- 
one knows, three is a crowd, 
and I was fishing awkwardly 
from the bows. We were into 
the fish and pulling them in 
fast; our tin bucket was filling 
with the quivering bodies. 

A startled cry from _ the 
Squadron Leader made me turn 
in time to see him go overboard. 
In the crowded stern-sheets he 
had got a turn of cod-line round 
his ankle and some large fish 
had taken his line, probably 
swallowing the mullet on the 
end. 

His hands, covered with fish 
slime, could get no grip, and 
I saw him splash clumsily into 
the still sea. Like a flash the 
Pilot snatched up an open 
knife and dived after him. I 
leapt aft to grab the tiller 
and sheets; regathering way 
I put the boat about. 
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They had both gone. Surely 
the sharks could not have been 
so quick ? 

Nothing, not a sign. Time 
stood still. 

At last! Two heads broke 
surface ahead of me, and I 
realised I had been holding 
my breath. I luffed up between 
them, shouting to them to 
get one on each side of the 
boat. ‘Work your way aft 
and T’ll haul you over the 
transom. And keep your legs 
kicking to scare the sharks 
away !”’ 

Feverishly I hauled in the 
Squadron Leader; he was 
almost ‘ out,’ but I swore at 
him, knowing that alone I 
could never get the Pilot into 
the boat. 

“Come on, damn you! Help 
me with the Pilot before these 
blasted sharks get him.” 

From somewhere he drew 
out a heroic burst of strength, 
and together we hauled the 
Pilot inboard. They lay on 
the bottom boards white and 
gasping painfully, so like the 
fish we had pulled in so short 
@ time before. 

I set course for home, cursing 
the fact that we had not 
observed the first rule of sailing 
or fishing—to bring a flask. 

The Squadron Leader opened 
his eyes at last and stirred 
to spread his arms out weakly. 

“They’ll never believe the 
size of the one that got away,” 
he said huskily. 

The Pilot still lay motionless, 
but I saw that his eyes were 
open. They must have gone 
deep before he managed to cut 


the line, I thought, to paralyse 
them like this. 

‘“* Are you all right, Pilot ? ”’ 
I asked, for he looked a very 
sick man. 

“No!” he growled faintly. 
“The sea’s got into my —— 
wrist-watch ! ” 

I knew now that in future 
the Pilot could, to his heart’s 
delight, read and re-read the 
news to me at breakfast, and 
I should not complain. 


At Singapore we touched 
briefly to embark mails and 
fresh provisions, for the China 
Fleet were calling for us im- 
patiently. All the embarrass- 
ments we had arranged for 
Donavon had to go by the 
board and Government House 
had a lucky escape. When I 
saw Donavon next he was the 
compleat A.D.C. and ashamed 
to admit his previous stage 
fright. 

We turned north on the 
last leg of our run through 
the South China Sea into the 
teeth of the monsoon, and 
although washing down for- 
ward, the Vindictive is still 
one of the steadiest ships 
afloat, and we were at all 
times comfortable. 

Relentlessly she reeled off 
the knots, though the days 
seemed to pass slowly, for I 
was eager to get back, eager 
to be aboard a submarine once 
more. 

Before dawn we sighted the 
reflected glare of Hong-Kong 
in the sky above the island, 
and then the winking light of 
Waglan. I was up early to 
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catch the well-remembered smell 
which I knew would soothe the 
nostalgia of my exile, and to 
see those steep headlands so 
reminiscent of my own West 
of Scotland, bathed in the 
early sunlight. 

Hull down to the east’ard 
I made out the conning-tower 
of @ submarine making her 
way up the coast, and my heart 
stirred warmly. It was good 
to be back. I saw the flashing 
of an Aldis lamp from her 
bridge. Could it be for me? 

At breakfast I was handed 
the signal. It read briefly: 
** Welcome back to Hong-Kong. 
You are getting your old boat, 
L 33.” 

I gazed at the slip of paper 
with my mind in the past. 
The voice of the Pilot broke 
into my reverie: ‘“ You can 
see he’s scared at the idea of 
going back to his stinking 
watertight boats.” 

But he could not fool me 
now, and I knew he understood. 

Some of them came to see 
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me over the side when I left. 
“T’m here to see you don’t 
pinch anything,” said No. 1, 
“though I’d bet you’ve got 
some of my Bluebell in your 
kit.” 

“You certainly beat the 
Major at his own job,” the 
Pilot chipped in, “for never 
have I seen a passenger fare 
better and do less in all my 
long life at sea.”’ The P.M.O. 
in the background nodded un- 
smiling agreement. 

“ Well,” I said, “ thanks for 
the trip. If ever any of you 
want @ passage in an underwater 
craft, let me know and I'll 
take damn good care you do 
nothing but sleep and eat. 
It’s all I could trust you to 
do!” 

But as the ship drew astern 
I was certain that I would 
always remember my first trip 
a8 @ passenger in a warship, 
and that there would always 
be a place in my heart for 
the ship and the men she 
carried. 
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NORTHERN TOUR. 


BY KENNETH BRADLEY. 


I HAVE been saving up the 
two tours in the northern part 
of this district. The country 
here is high and_ therefore 
likely to be less unpleasant 
during the hot weather. Also 
I was particularly looking for- 
ward to them. When I was 
here ten years ago I did most 
of my touring in the north, 
and I came to know the country 
and its people very well. I 
have treasured happy memories 
of them and have always wanted 
to return. 


In the villages through which 
I began to travel today there 
is hardly any change. In 
contrast to the rest of the 
district this plateau is thinly 
populated. Tsetse Fly prevents 
the keeping of stock, and there 
is little surface water. The 
people are Chewa, and they 
are ruled over by my old 
friend, Chief Mkanda, and two 
underlings. Of the latter, Chief 
Chanje is a drunken young 
rascal, and Chief Chinunda, a 
nephew of the old reprobate 
I used to know, is a nonentity. 
One of the principal objects 
of this tour is to impress upon 
Mkanda the need of a firmer 
control over these two people. 
The trouble with Mkanda is 
that he is too much of a gentle- 
man. He is too diffident about 
interfering in their affairs. So 
Thave brought Paramount Chief 


Undi along with me, to show 
him! The change in Undi since 
I took him round the Mwangazi 
six months ago is remarkable. 
No longer is he the shy and 
tongue-tied oaf. He has put 
on authority like a new garment. 

On each of the three days 
before I left Fort Jameson 
the shade temperature reached 
103, and when everybody com- 
miserated with me for having 
to trek in such weather, I agreed 
with them ruefully enough. It 
proves, on the contrary, to 
be extremely pleasant. We 
are some five hundred feet 
higher up here, and there are 
no hills to blanket the cool 
winds. Every afternoon it 
clouds over and the nights 
are bright with stars. Lightning 
flickering below the horizon 
and the daily gathering of 
cloud promise rain before the 
tour is over. This gives us 
all an opportunity to discuss 
the weather—a pastime which 
I, as an exiled Englishman, 
sadly miss. 

The country is monotonous 
but, just now, beautiful. For 
mile after mile the paths wind 
through the light upland forest, 
mostly mtondo, with its thin 
straight trees under a ceiling 
of pale green leaves, varied 
by brakes of dry bamboo, and 
burnt dambos studded with great 
thorn trees in new leaf. 

Villages are small and built 
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in groups round water-holes 
some miles apart. It is a 
change to have a quiet tour. 
For hours on end we move 
slowly through the still forest 
watching the play of the golden 
sunlight on the bright leaves, 
our ears attuned to the rare 
cry of a bird or the sudden 
pop of seed-pods bursting in 
the heat. The Messengers 
gossip quietly among them- 
selves. My memory stirs lazily 
at the outline of a familiar 
dambo, a fork in the path where 
there was some debate, a big 
mbawa tree under which I 
seem to remember breakfasting. 
When the sound of distant 
singing comes to us from the 
village to which we are travel- 
ling, I am in a mellow mood. 
Many of the people remember 
me and seem glad to see me 
back. Living isolated and 
peaceful lives on a hill-top they 
are contented folk. 

In fact, after a month spent 
almost entirely in trying to keep 
the peace amongst men and 
women of my own race whose 
nerves have been frayed by 
the heat, I am finding the 
African a pleasant change. 
Having few wants and seeing 
no reason to rebel against the 
only climate he knows, he 
seems content to mind his 
own business and to wait 
patiently for the rain—without 
looking at the sky every five 
minutes and swearing that this 
is the hottest season ever known. 


All day we have been follow- 
ing the Rukusye River westward 
towards the Luangwa escarp- 
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ment, through high, rolling 
country. The river-bed is a 


dry, sandy cutting in the choco- 
late earth, shadowed by great 
trees. There is water not far 
below the sand and since, in 
the dry season, this is all the 
water there is for miles and 
miles, Chinunda’s villages are 
threaded all along the river- 
bank. I am camped at the 
last of them, and have the 
pleasant feeling that I am at 
the world’s end. To the south, 
uninhabited bush stretches, so 
far as I know, all the way to 
Mbozi Hill, thirty miles at 
least. To the west lies the 
escarpment, and between here 
and the Kunda villages of the 
valley only the elephant lives. 
I once walked through to them. 
It took us two whole days, 
and when we arrived the Kunda 
were so surprised that they 
behaved as though we were 
Ngoni raiders and fled into 
the bush. To the north lies 
mystery. When I am skirting 
my border I always have a 
ridiculous feeling that it is 
also the frontier of some foreign 
land, strange and forbidding, 
where, for all I know, men’s 
heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders. 

I think if I ever went native 
I should come and live in a 
village like this. It is 80 
remote that few strangers ever 
visit it, and no white men 
whatever, except a wandering 
District Officer once a year. 
I shall bear it in mind against 
Armageddon. 


The season of insects has 
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begun. I have a bright petrol 
lamp which hangs on a stake 
some way from my table. In 
theory it attracts the creatures 
away from me, but my writing 
tonight has been constantly 
interrupted by the strangest 
visitors. Most of them are 
dressed in pale green to match 
the new leaves on which they 
feed. Even the Praying Mantis 
has gone all delicate, and instead 
of being her usual sinister self 
she looks ridiculous. But she 
eats her husband just the same. 
Another fellow, with folded 
wings and an almost invisible 
head, is exactly like the seed 
from @ lime tree. We used 
to play aeroplanes with them 
at school. The prize must, 
however, undoubtedly be given 
to the terrifying gentleman who 
is at the moment washing his 
face on top of my box of 
cigarettes. He seems to be 
a kind of giant flying grass- 
hopper. His body is fully 
three inches long and his legs 
and wings even longer. In 
spite of being a delicate green, 
he has the most sinister ex- 
pression. A minute golden 
beetle is sitting in front of 
him looking alarmed. I lower 
my eye to the table’s edge 
to get the  beetle’s view, 
and the grasshopper immedi- 
ately assumes the terrifying 
proportions of Pau Amma— 
the Crab that Played. In a 
panic I sweep the thing to 
the ground and stamp on it. 
How I should hate to be a 
beetle scuttling through forests 
of grass haunted by such un- 
imaginable monsters. I take 
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the little golden beetle on my 
open hand, so that he can 
get a good take-off. He is 
not a bit frightened now. He 
clicks open his golden armour 
and spreads tiny, transparent 
wings for flight. One flash 
in the lamplight and he is 
gone. 


We are camped tonight at 
the collection of filthy hovels 
which is Chief Chinunda’s village. 
Nearly all his villages are collec- 
tions of filthy hovels, and 
Mkanda, under the tutelage 
of Undi, has almost forgotten 
that he is a gentleman. He 
is being very rude indeed to 
the inhabitants. The chiefs 
held court this afternoon, and, 
having disposed of various 
divorce cases which Chinunda 
had been too lazy to hear 
before, they tackled the cause 
célébre, offered by a fierce but 
firmly handcuffed gentleman 
accused by his father-in-law 
of having threatened to kill 
him and burn down his house. 
Mkanda acted as Judge, defer- 
ring nicely to Undi when the 
verdict came to be delivered. 
The proceedings were very 
thorough and dignified, though 
since it was an unusually subtle 
affair my help became necessary 
before the end. 

Briefly, Ulija quarrelled with 
his wife, and they were divorced. 
She went home to her father, 
Alifyo, taking with her the 
new baby. Before very long 
Ulija began to miss them, so 
he followed them to her home. 
There he had a furious quarrel 
with his ex-in-laws and ended 
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by threatening to burn down 
everything in sight. Alifyo, 
a miserable old creature, said 
that Ulija had demanded his 
family back, that the girl had 
flatly refused to have anything 
more to do with him, and that, 
on being told to go away, Ulija 
had started to make his threats. 
This story was supported vehe- 
mently by a youth who turned 
out to be Alifyo’s nephew and, 
glumly, by the very attractive 
little wife whose baby yelled 
throughout the proceedings. 
Ulija admitted making the 
threats, but said he had lost 
his temper because his wife 
had begged to come back to 
him, but was prevented by 
her father. What really in- 
terested Mkanda was the fact 
that Ulija had caused a dis- 
turbance of the peace instead 
of going to seek redress through 
the Chiefs’ Court. This attitude 
was correct and judicial, but, 
with advancing years, I find 
myself less and less con- 
cerned with legal niceties, and 
I was not satisfied. 

They cleared the court and 
began to discuss their verdict. 
I could see that Ulija was not 
only going to lose his wife and 
child for good and all, but also 
would pay a considerable fine. 
Eventually I remarked from the 
background that they might 
call the girl in alone and ask 
her if she, by any chance, 
did want to return to her 
husband. With, I thought, 
rather pained surprise, Mkanda 


called her and asked the 
question. 
Having looked over her 
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shoulder to make sure that 
father was out of hearing, she 
immediately made a most 
passionate appeal to be allowed 
to go back to her beloved. 

Mkanda looked at me and 
grinned _ sheepishly. “ The 
Bwana,” he said, “‘ must have 
dreamed about this case.” 

I blushed and suggested that 
justice might be met if the 
young couple were formally 
reunited and a strong rebuke 
administered to the father for 
suborning witnesses and being 
a sticky old curmudgeon into 
the bargain. 

Later this evening we dis- 
cussed Chinunda. I gather that 
his twin troubles are wives 
and beer. 

It seems that he has seven 
wives who, between them, keep 
the poor little man in a perpetual 
state of nervous and physical 
exhaustion. To escape them 
he seeks oblivion in other 
people’s beer. 

“He is such a poor thing 
in his own home,’ said Undi 
with a shameless grin, ‘ that 
he has not dared to invite 
us into it. We sleep in a hut 
at the other end of the village.” 

So we decided to take 
Chinunda in hand. First he 
will be sent off to Chief Kawaza, 
our paragon of authority, for 
@ month’s course in Chieftain- 
ship. On his return he will 
be made to go on a crusade 
of reconstruction and hygiene 
through all his villages. In 
December Mkanda will make 
@ tour of inspection, and only 
if he is satisfied will Chinunda 
and his staff receive their 
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salaries. Thereafter his nose 
will be kept to the grind- 
stone. 

We called Chinunda up for 
judgment, and by the time 
Undi had finished with him 
and I had pronounced our 
terrible sentence of hard labour 
—for Kawaza lives a hundred 
miles away—the poor little 
thing was almost in tears. As 
I said to Mkanda, who is 
always far too kind, it is no 
good just talking to these people. 
I comforted myself with the 
improbable thought that Chin- 
unda had seven bosoms on 
which to go and weep. 


We left the Rukusye yester- 
day and trekked north-east- 
ward for fourteen miles to a 
group of villages gathered round 
an isolated water-hole. On the 
way I had to visit a lone Dutch 
farmer and smell out  tax- 
defaulters among his labour. 
I dislike these visits, because 
invariably I unearth all kinds 
of ne’er-do-wells. The farm 
has, in this district, become a 
haven of refuge for the tax- 
defaulter and the rebel against 
tribal authority. My interviews 
with the labourers are always 
unpleasant, and this one was 
particularly so. 

It was very hot and the 
rain-clouds vanished again. 
October is a tantalising month. 


Today we spent most of 
the morning trekking through 
waterless, uninhabited country. 
Being waterless, the bush was 
practically without animal or 
bird life. The difference in 


atmosphere between this type 
of country and that which is 
full of game is quite remark- 
able. Down in the Luangwa 
valley, even though one may 
walk all day and see nothing 
more formidable than a beetle, 
one has the impression all the 
time that the bush is alive, 
that trees and grass and thickets 
are all playing an active part, 
doing their best to shield the 
animals from our invasion and 
taking the offensive themselves 
at every opportunity with 
massed attacks of buffalo-bean 
and thorn. The bush is for- 
bidding and hostile. Here, on 
the other hand, where it has 
no responsibilities, the bush 
sleeps. 

I had looked forward to 
this camp at Bwalo’s village. 
I still cling to the delusion 
that disappointment does not 
inevitably lie at the end of 
a sentimental journey. Also 
Bwalo, I remembered, had his 
village on @ high open ridge 
in the farthest northern corner 
of the district at the top of 
the watershed between Lake 
Nyasa and the Luangwa, and 
I had grown attached to this 
lonely place with its cool winds 
and wide views. 

I found, of course, that after 
80 many years Bwalo had moved 
from his old site. He is living 
in bright green woods a mile 
to the south, and the open 
ridge might be a thousand 
miles away for all he can see 
of it. 

The garden is now rank 
with long grass, and the only 
signs of Bwalo’s old village 
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are some charred poles and a 
withered mango tree. 

A more cheerful change I 
have found is that a beneficent 
Government has in the interval 
tried to help these people with 
their most difficult problem, 
lack of water. I found not 
only a large dam, containing 
a puddle of liquid mud, but a 
nicely bricked-in well with a 
thatched roof. There was no 
less than twelve feet of water 
in the well, and all the four 
villages in the neighbourhood 
were getting their water there. 
In the old days they used, at 
this time of year, to have to 
walk several miles to a water- 
hole. In those circumstances, 
you would think that the 
people would have treasured 
the. new well as their most 
precious possession. On the 
contrary, they have treated it 
most shamefully. The thatch 
is falling in. They have taken 
the windlass out and thrown 
it to one side, because it is 
less trouble to haul a bucket 
up and down on a bark rope 
than to wind a heavy cable. 
They have torn down the en- 
circling wall because it is easier 
to drag a full bucket over the 
lip of the well than to lift it 
over @ coping, and, finally, 
in the dragging process they 
have knocked away the top 
layer of bricks in the well-lining 
itself. All this destruction was, 
of course, made easier because 
every scrap of cement coating 
had previously been stolen for 
use a8 whet-stones for sharpen- 
ing knives and axes. I suppose 
a sense of social obligation in 


matters unconnected with tribal 
custom will be the last lesson 
the African will learn. 

I sent the chiefs to see the 
well. Mkando was exasperated 
out of his usual benignity, and 
promptly levied threepence from 
every villager for repairs. He 
proposes to send up a brick- 
layer and a bag of cement 
next week. Somewhat opti- 
mistically he hopes that the 
memory of those lost three- 
pences will be a sufficient in- 
surance against future damage. 


About seven o’clock this 
morning, a8 I was ambling 
along the path on my bicycle 
thinking idly of the possibilities 
of taking my family to the 
Western Highlands for a month 
on my next leave, I suddenly 
saw Undi, Mkanda, and Chanje 
scurrying back towards me as 
fast as they could pedal. 

It emerged from their in- 
coherencies that round the next 
bend they had found a lion 
and lioness standing in the 
path. What good the Tribal 
Fathers thought I was going 
to be to them I do not know, 
because my °303 was at least 
@ mile behind, and, in any 
case, I have never been able 
to hit anything with that 
particular gun. 

We advanced cautiously and 
peered round the bend. The 
path, bright with the early sun, 
stretched blandly before us for 
half a mile, lionless and empty. 
But, sure enough, there was 
the spoor of the two lions. It 
was obvious that each party 
had turned and fled at the first 
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glimpse of the other. I suspect 
the poor lions of having been 
the more frightened of the two 
—after all, three chiefs at once, 
all pedalling shiny bicycles, are 
an impressive sight. 

After ten more miles of 
empty, waterless forest we came 
out on to the rolling plateau 
where most of Chanje’s people 
live. Southward the Msandile 
hills rose clear cut against a 
rain-washed sky. Already their 
colouring was very different 
from the browns and blues of 
the winter drought. They were 
olive green now, and the cloud 
shadows lay upon them in deep 
purple bands. 

The dambos here are park- 
like with clumps of tall thorn 
trees, and this is the month 
when all the thorns are blossom- 
ing. Their blossoms are really 
catkins, and they are of a fasci- 
nating variety. I have two 
favourites. One is a long yellow 
finger, like a miniature golden- 
rod. The other is a little 
pendant flower exactly like a 
tiny mauve Japanese lantern 
with a yellow flame. Except 
in October I have no use for 
the thorn at all. It gives no 
shade and covers every path 
with spikes. Once, when I 
was wheeling my bicycle, I had 
forty-seven punctures in half 
a mile. I counted them before 
I threw the tubes away. Today 
I had no punctures; I merely 
tore my shirt. Poor Tomo’s 
back tyre went with a noise like 
@ bursting balloon. His lamen- 
tations pursued us down the 
path, but he had only a mile to 
walk. 
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lt is a relief to be among 
Chanje’s people. Chanje may 
drink too much and have about 
as much dignity as a cockerel, 
but, compared with Chinunda, 
he is @ paragon. His people 
live in big, well-cared-for vil- 
lages, clustered thickly over 
this open country, and they 
are an enterprising and self- 
respecting community. They 
gave Undi a resounding welcome 
today. All the morning I could 
see him pursued from village 
to village by @ gaily coloured 
troop of singing women and 
children. They are dancing 
for him tonight, and the song 
they are singing now is exactly 
like chiming bells. 


I saw the first swallows today, 
and, as usual, wondered where 
they had come from. They are 
certainly not English. They 
are much too big, being about 
six inches from beak to tail- 
tips. Perhaps, like storks, they 
go to Germany every year. 
If so, they probably left there 
earlier than usual all of a 
twitter because they heard there 
was going to be a war. On one 
station where I lived I had a 
family of swallows who came 
back each year to their nest 
under the office eaves and had 
another brood of children. I 
remember finding one of them 
one morning lying dead under 
the nest with his head broken. 
I think he was late coming 
home and flew straight into 
the wall in the dark. 

We are camped close under 
the first of the hills tonight, 
and as so often in this tour, I 
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find it a place of memories. 
Mkanda, more spry in those 
days, spoored some kudu with 
me up to the top of the hill, 
and there, instead of our kudu, 
we found an old hartebeest 
bull standing on a rock looking 
out over the plateau to the 
north. I shot him, and Mkanda 
insisted on skinning him him- 
self. 

‘¢ That is no work for a chief,”’ 
I said. 

“Indeed it is,’’ he replied, 
without looking up. ‘ He had 
been King of the Hill for many 
years. We found him looking 
over his kingdom, and now he 
is dead.” 

The actualities of today were 
not so pleasant. It has been 
hot and crowded and the flies 
have been bad. They retired 
from the fray at sundown, but 
the attack has since been re- 
newed by sugar-ants. These 
creatures are about half an 
inch long and they run about 
with immense speed on long 
legs. They do not bite, thank 
goodness, but they seem to 
have @ passion for scurrying 
up one’s bare legs. The mail 
arrived about six, and the read- 
ing of every letter was punctu- 
ated by increasingly irritable 
counter-attacks on these shame- 
less marauders. 

Tomo chose this inauspicious 
hour to drag before me a 
handcuffed prisoner. He was 
a thief whom I had sent out 
for earlier in the day. He 
looked so woebegone that I 
told Tomo to take the irons 
off him, but Tomo’s mute in- 
dignation was such that I, 


somewhat belatedly perhaps, 
asked how he had arrested him. 

“In the bush,” said Tomo, 
indicating by a high falsetto 
that he had to chase him at 
least twenty miles into the 
wilderness. ‘‘He ran _ before 
me from one village to the next 
until he was tired. But I had 
@ bicycle.” 

No wonder the poor wretch 
looked woebegone ! 

‘“‘ At last the people told me 
that he was hiding in some 
trees. So I went into the 
trees and hid too, and I whistled 
softly. He did not answer the 
first time, but when I whistled 
again he thought it was his 
friends and he answered ‘ Oo- 
hoo’! So I lay down behind 
@ bush and whistled again, 
and when he came to see who 
it was I caught him—so—by 
the feet, and I put the hand- 
cuffs on him.’’ Tomo smiled. 
‘¢ He was very surprised.” 

I expect he was, and Tomo 
was pleased with himself, and 
I was pleased with Tomo. 
Also it would obviously be 
most unwise to remove the 
gentleman’s handcuffs, and I 
countermanded the order. He 
will sleep in a hut tonight hand- 
cuffed to a guard, and tomorrow 
I will send him to the boma. 


Today being the last day of 
the tour we had our usual 
headmen’s meeting. It was, 
however, quite different from 
the others I have held. In the 
first place, it was not I who 
held it, but the chiefs. Usually 
I sit alone and all the people, 
including the chiefs, face me. 
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Mkanda, however, held it in 
his court-house and I was the 
guest of honour—privileged, but 
unmistakably a guest. In the 
second place, it was extremely 
formal, and any attempt at the 
usual interjections or chaffing 
was most promptly squashed. 

In due course I was sent for. 
I found The Bench sitting on 
a dais behind a long table. 
The three chiefs were in the 
centre with a miscellany of 
clerks and court elders on either 
side. I was given a@ chair at 
the end of the table. The body 
of the court below us was 
crowded to overflowing with 
some fifty headmen, sitting on 
the floor. Thank goodness the 
windows were unglazed and a 
strong breeze blew. The Bou- 
quet d’ Afrique was appalling. 

The three chiefs wore their 
robes of office: Arab jabbas, 
black and rather like academic 
gowns in cut, very dignified 
and becoming. Mkanda and 
Chanje, being ordinary chiefs, 
had silver braid on theirs, but 
the Paramount, Undi, had gold. 
The braid is worked in the form 
of a big square at the back of 
the collar, with a long strip down 
either lapel, and in front hang 
tasselled cords of silver or gold. 

It was my turn to review the 
tour, to upbraid those whose 
villages were ruins, to praise 
efficiency, to explain the mean- 
ing of the Native Treasury, to 
wax eloquent on the ethics of 
tax payment, and finally to 
extol the benefits of sanitation. 
Sitting as I was on a dais with 
such impressively garbed col- 
leagues, I am afraid I was 
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more magisterial and aloof than 
is my custom, and I feared that 
it was not going to be as easy 
as usual to get a general dis- 
cussion started. The fact that 
only two or three people cared 
to speak must, I think, be 
laid principally at the door of 
the first man who tried. He 
slouched to his feet, leaning 
against the wall, and grumbled 
that he ought to be exempted 
from tax because he was an old 
man. This threw Mkanda into 
a rage. He jumped to his 
feet and pounded on the table. 
He was shaking from head to 
foot and his voice rose almost 
to @ scream. 

“You!” he cried. ‘“ Stand 
up! You dare to lean against 
the wall when you speak in 
front of our D.O. and our chief, 
Undi? ’’ There was much more 
in the same strain, ending with 
a string of fresh abuse because 
he had raised his own miserable 
affairs before a council of the 
people. The poor old man, 
who certainly should have been 
exempted long ago, trembled so 
much that as soon as Mkanda 
paused for breath he sank 
limply to the ground and re- 
mained huddled and speechless 
for the rest of the meeting. 

After this only two men had 
sufficient courage to stand up, 
and their speeches were neither 
helpful nor intelligent. 

As an exhibition of the power 
which the chiefs have regained 
under Indirect Rule the proceed- 
ings were impressive, but as a de- 
bate for the advancement of the 
tribe they werenot very inspiring. 

It is slow work. 
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Chief Kapatamoyo’s country 
lies inside a horse-shoe of high 
hills. The curve rests on the 
Nyasaland border. Here the 
hills rise perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred feet, so steeply that at 
any moment their thick cover- 
ings of trees seem likely to slide 
down into the valley. For the 
most part the crest of the range 
is flat, but the rampart is 
pierced at one point by a 
conical peak hung with preci- 
pices of grey rock. I have 
always wanted to climb this 
peak, but Kapatamoyo tells 
me that a ‘ crowing-snake’ lives 
on the top of it, and since this 
creature is known all over Africa 
to be a most evil spirit, no guide 
would be procurable. Since 
writing this I have talked to 
someone who has actually met 
@ ‘crowing-snake.’ It was an 
old cobra. The cobra hisses in 
the mating season. An old 
cobra has a throaty hiss—hence, 
perhaps, the ‘ crowing snake.’ 

The arms of the horse-shoe 
fall gradually to the valley 
floor. In order to enter it 
this morning we trekked down 
the outside of the hills until 
we found a pass at the lower 
end. As we reached the top 
I had to call a halt for a few 
minutes, just to look. It was 
a golden day in the early rains. 
The leaves of the trees had not 
yet dimmed to the dull green of 
summer. They were gold and 
orange and jade. Over ashining 
silken world the clear blue 
sky brimmed with bubbles of 
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white cloud. The bubbles came 
flying over the glowing rampart 
of the hills, which seem to sway 
@ little in the wind. As J 
watched, the great shadow of 
@ cloud plunged down the hill- 
side with extraordinary speed. 
It was only a tiny cloud, and 
its shadow, once it had reached 
the valley, gathered itself to- 
gether again and went slowly, 
compact and dignified, about 
its business. 

Kapatamoyo’s villages lie 
tucked under the hills where 
the streams run all the year. 
I counted fifteen shining like 
handfuls of new pennies in the 
sun. Some of their gardens, 
just sown with maize, lay dark 
and rich on the valley floor. 
Others had been cut far up the 
coombs and stream-beds in the 
hills. Here and there I could 
see herds of cattle and sheep 
and goats grazing on the emerald 
grass, new sprung from the first 
rains. 

The old Kapatamoyo died a 
few years ago. When I knew 
him in 1926 he was already 
over ninety years old. He 
said he could remember crossing 
the Zambesi on his mother’s 
back on the first northward 
trek of the Ngoni, and that 
crossing took place on the Ist 
of November 1833. He grew 
up to be Commander-in-Chief of 
the impis. It was always diffi- 
cult for me to believe that that 
frail and emaciated old man 
could ever have been responsible 
for the slaughter and enslave- 
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ment of a quarter of a million 
people. He used to come and 
greet me, leaning on the arm of 
one of his sons, and a grand- 
child followed him carrying a 
leopard skin for him to sit 
upon. Kapatamoyo himself 
never wore any clothes at his 
village except a monkey-skin 
loin-cloth and a red fez, but he 
used to fling a blue cloth about 
his shoulders like a toga. His 
courtesy and his thoughtfulness 
are a happy memory, but even 
better do I remember his fatherly 
way with me. How many 
generations of enthusiastic but 
sadly untutored cadets had he 
shepherded through his country, 
soothing them, knowing that, 
once the wind of their passing 
had settled, everything could 
continue as pleasantly, lazily, 
dirtily, and, in its own way, as 
excellently as before ! 

The new Kapatamoyo is al- 
ready middle-aged. He is an 
invalid and has won neither 
the respect nor the affection 
of his people. Like most of 
the second generation of Ngoni 
chiefs, he is sadly degenerate. 
But I envy him his home. 


We spent the morning among 
the villages, so concerned with 
the trivialities of administration 
that we scarce had time to 
note the flight of swallows 
against grey rock or the urgency 
of the clouds as they whipped 
over the hill-tops into the open 
sky. 

Then, about noon, we found 
& pass leading up to the border, 
& steep valley, with a tumbling 
rocky stream, and, far above 
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us, @ village with large banana 
groves shining in the sun. 

Here I camped, on the shoul- 
der of the hills themselves, with 
thirty miles of forest and farm 
lands stretching away below me 
into the sunset. 

At the village I found not 
only banana groves, but a 
stream shaded by mbawa trees, 
with grassy banks and two 
black-and-white ducks quacking 
in the shallows. Someone had 
diverted the stream just below 
and used it to irrigate a large 
garden of vegetables. He sells 
them in Fort Jameson. I have 
never seen such growth! He 
was particularly proud of his 
carrots, which were five inches 
long and half as thick at the 
top. I spent an unprofitable 
quarter of an hour trying to 
convince him that he would sell 
carrots more readily if he sold 
them young. He simply did 
not believe me—but then he 
himself is not @ carrot-eater. 

Here again I found that an 
old friend had died. Manando, 
too, used to wear little but a 
great blue cloth. He once, so 
the story goes, issued an order 
that his sons were to give up 
drinking beer and try to be 
sober, useful citizens. A week 
later he found them drunk, and 
he killed them with his spear 
for his honour’s sake. Then he 
took his blunderbuss and retired 
to the top of the kopje just 
across the stream from the 
village, and prepared to sell his 
life dearly. The villagers ran 
to Fort Jameson and told the 
Commandant of the Troops 
about it. He, being glad of an 
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excuse to exercise his men, led 
a platoon out to deal with the 
situation. Then, rather be- 
latedly, the villagers went and 
repeated their story to the 
District Commissioner. They 
did not tell him that they had 
already applied to the Com- 
mandant. The District Com- 
missioner sent for Mangiza, an 
elderly District Messenger. 

‘You are a brother of Man- 
ando’s ?’’ he asked. ‘“ Go and 
fetch him.” 

Mangiza, armed with a fly- 
switch, arrived there the same 
day. He found the askari 
deployed round the foot of the 
kopje on their stomachs, and 
Manando shouting defiance from 
the top of a great rock. Man- 
giza was not very clever, and 
he did not understand what all 
these soldiers were doing. He 
shrugged his shoulders and 
climbed the hill. 

“‘Manando,” he said, “ you 
are @ foolish old man. Come 
and tell the Bwana about it.” 

So Manando walked down the 
hill with him, through the aston- 
ished soldiers, and they arrived 
at the District Commissioner’s 
office together before tea-time. 

Manando was tried and served 
several not unhappy years of 
‘hard labour’ weeding the 
boma vegetable garden. His- 
tory draws a veil over the 
comments of the military. 

I presume that the scrubby 
individual who now calls him- 
self Manando is a surviving son, 
but he will never be the man 
his father was. 

To-day’s ‘human episode’ 
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was provided by a remarkably 


pretty girl. She complained 
bitterly that although her hus- 
band had deserted her seven 
years ago, Kapatamoyo refused 
her a divorce. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Kapatamoyo 
contemptuously, ‘* because she 
is a whule.”’ 

“Of course I am a whule,” 
she replied, her blue earrings 
shaking with indignation. “TI 
want to have a child.” 

This appealed to Kachaje’s 
rather odd sense of humour, 
and his infectious chuckle set 
everyone else laughing too. 

“My girl,” I said, ‘ whules 
do not find babies. They only 
find disease.”’ 

“No, Bwana,” she said, look- 
ing at me with eyes unbelievably 
childish and innocent. “TI did 
get a child, a little one, like 
that,’”’ and she rocked a minute 
imaginary baby in her arms. 
“That was my reward.’’ She 
used the word pindu, which 
means ‘ profit.’ I suppose the 
child had died. 

So she got her divorce, and 
since, as I have said, she was 
extremely pretty and curiously 
unspoilt, I expect she will soon 
find someone to make an honest 
woman of her. 


There is something peculiarly 
intimate about African gardens 
at planting-time. In winter 
they lie barren and _ lifeless, 
littered with the debris of last 
season’s harvest and dead weeds. 
No one goes near them. During 
the later rains, when the maize 
and kaffir corn are high, they 
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take on a beauty which I love. 
The rustle of wind in the corn- 
stalks reminds me of the sea, 
put their very luxuriance hides 
the people who are tending 
them, and the scene remains 
impersonal. Just now, how- 
ever, when the dark earth lies 
pare and clean, and the first 
shoots of corn and ground nuts 
and pumpkin-vines are thrust- 
ing through the soft ground, all 
these little valleys are full of 
people. The smoke of cooking- 
fires rises in pale-blue columns 
against the green woods, and 
friendly calls echo from hill to 
hill. Here is a wrinkled old 
lady who does not even look 
up when we pass. She is 
scratching holes in the ground 
with a tiny hoe and dropping 
com seed into them from a 
precious cob clutched in her 
other hand. Her two naked 
grandchildren are sitting by a 
small fire. One of them gives 
me @ grave Good Morning, and 
shrieks with laughter when 
Kachaje tilts his fez over one 
eye and shakes the tassel at 
him in reply. In the next 
garden a very pretty girl makes 
no pretence at her planting 
while thirty men pass by. So 
flashing is her smile that I 
wonder how many of the thirty 
would indeed pass by if they 
were not loaded with fifty 
pounds apiece and under 
Kachaje’s disciplinary eye. 
Spring is in the air. 


It rained this afternoon. 
In this whole story, you will 
notice, this is the first time 
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that it has rained. I feel it 
ought to have a whole page to 
itself. 


RAIN 


something like that. 

When we Englishmen sign up 
for the Colonial Service we sign 
blind. Nobody, of course, is 
trying to deceive us. Do not 
think that foramoment. Every 
detail of our conditions of ser- 
vice is explained, and a thought- 
ful Government gives us a whole 
extra year at the University 
devoted entirely to Africa. Yet, 
when we finally sail, not one 
of us has any clear idea what 
the life is going to be like, and 
such imaginings as we have 
are so wrong that a few years 
afterwards we cannot remember 
what they were. As well expect 
a street arab to imagine a day 
on the moors, since imagination 
cannot reach much beyond ex- 
perience. Some of us grow to 
love Africa, others to hate it, 
but all of us remain astonished 
at the casual fashion in which 
we accepted our appointments. 
Such a decision should have 
followed fasting and sleepless 
nights; it was as important 
@8 marriage and likely to bind 
us just as long. Nevertheless 
we probably opened the letter 
at breakfast, had improbable 
but ecstatic visions of elephant 
browsing among palm trees, and 
dashed off to the post office to 
accept by telegram. 

All of which is prompted by 
@ little shower of silver rain 
that came rustling out of a fat 
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grey cloud at three o’clock this 
afternoon. One of the questions 
we did not ask ourselves was, 
‘‘ How shall I like living in a 
country where for seven months 
on end it does not rain?” 
Not that asking it would have 
helped ; for, as like as not, the 
letter came on the fifth wet 
English morning in succession. 
Yet one of the things we dis- 
cover is that constant im- 
mersion in water is almost as 
essential to an Englishman as to 
a fish. I remember how once, 
when the first storm broke, 
my small son, aged three, tore 
all his clothes off and ran out 
into the garden to stand in the 
downpour with nothing on. At 
the end of every long dry 
season I swear that I was 
doubly mad to undertake to 
spend half my life in a country 
where it only rains during five 
months in the year and which 
lies five hundred miles from the 
sea. But then, besides being 
an Englishman, I was brought 
up in Guernsey. 

That my perennial remorse on 
this subject is not peculiar to 
myself is borne out by the fact 
that amongst the English in 
Northern Rhodesia all psy- 
chological blisters are guaran- 
teed to burst during October 
and early November, whether 
they be matrimonial, social, or 
political. It is a busy and 
harassing period for the poor 
administrative officer. The only 
way to get through it is to con- 
template the African, who goes 
to sleep in the shade until the 
clouds come, and, because he 
feels as little need of water as a 
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cactus plant, does not fret or 
feel any impatience at the rain’s 
delay, let alone an insane desire 
to scratch the eyes out of any- 
body who comes and speaks to 
him. 

But Oh! the smell of Africa 
after the first rain! Nowhere 
in the world is the scent of wet 
earth so pungent and so sweet, 

And then, within three days, 
the face of all the country- 
side has changed. Blackened 
dambos, brown hillsides, yellow 
lawns—all are green as English 
fields. Hard, dusty roads are 
clean and yielding underfoot, 
the air is fresh, and it is cool,— 
cool! This year the temperature 
on Armistice Day was 103° in 
the shade. We had two inches 
of rain that night, and it rained 
all day on the 12th. That after- 
noon my thermometer stood at 
65°, and I was reading by a 
fire. Nobody even thinks any 
more about quarrels when the 
rains come. Already the hot 
weather is a_ half - forgotten 
nightmare. 

After our little shower this 
afternoon I went for a stroll 
into the woods to look at the 
flowers. Within a hundred 
yards of the camp I found five 
different kinds. 

The commonest are those 
which some people call wild 
crocuses and others orchids. In 
fact they are neither the one 
nor the other. They are trumpet 
flowers, about three inches high 
and two inches wide at the 
mouth, growing straight out 
of a saucer-shaped leaf on 
the ground. There are three 
varieties: one is _ iris-purple 
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with a yellow throat and tongue, 
the second all yellow, and the 
third white. They grow among 
the trees on the hillsides, and 
sometimes they carpet the 
ground as bluebells carpet a 
beechwood in the Chilterns. 

Then there are clusters of 
what seem to be wild petunias, 
white ones and purple, only 
they have no scent. There is 
also @ mauve vetch. But the 
flower that appeals to me most 
is the dullest and perhaps after 
all the commonest. It is white 
and insignificant. It looks like 
wild garlic, but it, too, has no 
smell. I love this unambitious 
little flower because the woods 
in Guernsey are full of wild 
garlic. I picked a bunch of it 
this evening and sat on a rock, 
looking up the forest-clad valley 
of the Msandile to the border 
hills, and thought of green and 
purple seas and the splendour 
of the gorse on Icart and Le 
Gouffre. 


It was a very secluded little 
valley. Surrounded by a frill 
of low, wooded hills, it was only 
a few hundred yards wide and 
not more than half a mile long. 
From end to end it was laid 
with a rich and spotless carpet 
of deep brown earth. In a 
few months’ time this would all 
be hidden by the tall maize, 
but now it was clean and bare, 
gleaming in the polished sun- 
light of a morning after rain. 
The tall green woods stood all 
round the edges of the garden. 
There was no undergrowth. 
The trees had no branches, and 
shafts of golden sunlight slanted 


through their thin grey trunks 
on to young grass. Within the 
edge of the woods stood @ 
cluster of new huts, the thatch 
still yellow on the roofs, and 
some newly woven grain-bins 
of split bamboos, cream- 
coloured, immense, and fat. 
The owner of this garden, who- 
ever he might be, had obviously 
laid aside his hoe, run the rich 
soil through his fingers, and said 
to himself, ‘‘ From such a garden 
as this I shall reap much 
corn ” and then, I think, 
his imagination failed him and 
so he hurried away to cut 
bamboos to make the most 
commodious grain-bins man had 
ever seen. 

Tenvied him his valley. Why, 
he need never move out of it 
till the end of his life, and 
never know what was hap- 
pening on the other side of 
the little hills! Even then he 
would be five thousand miles 
from Spain, seven thousand 
from Germany, and goodness 
knows how far from Japan. 
Undoubtedly, I said to myself, 
the thing to be in 1938 is a 
Muchewa gentleman of the old 
unpretentious school. 

Musing thus I almost fell 
over his wife. She was kneeling 
in the middle of the path with 
a flat basket of corn seed in 
her lap, laughing, with her 
head thrown back and her 
hands crossed on her breast. 
She was a middle-aged woman, 
with finely modelled Arabic 
features, and she was wearing 
a long blue cloth. 

She was laughing at her sons. 
They were standing in front of 
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her, two sturdy youngsters 
about ten years old, dressed in 
minute loin-cloths. One carried 
a small knobkerry and the other 
@ little bow and arrow. Each 
of them had tucked into his 
hair two of those yellow trumpet 
flowers. One of them had a 
third in his hand, and I think 
he had been trying to decorate 
mother too, but whether she 
was laughing at this or just 
because she was so pleased to 
have two such lovely boys, I 
could not tell. I do not believe 
they were her sons at all. I 
think they were wood-sprites 
who had stepped out of hollow 
trees not two minutes before. 
Kachaje tilted his fez and 
made his own peculiar noise— 
**Qhoo!” which means “I 
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am a most important and pir- 
atical person, but my bark is 
a great deal worse than my 
bite.” 

She slipped to the side of the 
path and knelt to let us pass, 
She was still smiling. 

Kachaje stopped. I knew 
he was going to ask what the 
devil her husband meant by 
living alone in the woods instead 
of in his village like all respect- 
able law-abiding people, so I 
poked him in the back with my 
fly-switch and told him to 
go on. 

When we were safely past I 
turned and looked at the woman. 
She smiled a little smile and 
leaned forward and clapped her 
hands gently. It was a very 
pretty ‘thank you.’ 
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THE SIEGE. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


A TALE of that winter siege 
in our town deserves a better 
pen than mine. Poe—Poe alone 
could have done justice to its 
lonely horror, though Stevenson 
could have given it a most 
dreadful fascination, while Doc- 
tor Jenner might have left 
for the medical profession a 
discerning account of the early 
practice of his principles in a 
remote colonial settlement. But 
you and I, who remember the 
strange wedding of Flora Lar- 
rabee and Aquila Denby in the 
powder loft 1—we shall sup light 
of horrors, whet merely the 
historical appetite of the doctors, 
and see that siege of Oldport in 
the light of romance — the 
romance of poor Flora, lonely 
in the secluded wooden prison 
of Larrabee House, and her 
husband of half an hour, Aquila 
Denby, master’s mate of the 
privateer brig Nymph, some- 
where in West Indian waters. 

Just a month after those 
queer nuptials in the King’s 
Store, surrounded by the 
materials of war, there came 
to our town an enemy against 
whom the King’s powder and 
shot, the muskets of the militia, 
the three long eighteens in the 
town battery, all were futile. 
Colonel Sumter Larrabee records 
it in his diary ; but there is a 


better account in the letters 
Flora wrote her sister Arabella, 
spending the winter in Halifax. 
Flora wrote a good hand, rather 
like her father’s, with some- 
what better spelling perhaps, 
but the same weakness for 
capital letters. The epistles are 
before me now, written upon 
foolscap sheets yellow and a 
bit tattered at the edges, for 
there were no envelopes in 
those simple days. Flora folded 
her sheets twice, sealed the last 
fold with a generous splatter 
of red wax, and wrote the 
address in a bold hand upon 
the exposed back of the letter 
itself. They were carried to 
Halifax by coasting skippers 
and merchants going up to the 
capital on business, and the 
exposed parts bear thumb- 
prints made, I like to suppose, 
nearly a hundred and forty 
years ago. They are generous 
thumbs, with a suggestion of 
tar about most of them, the 
tarry thumbs of Nelson’s day, 
when Halifax was enlivened by 
a large garrison and the fleet 
and a sprightly prince of the 
blood, when the wars were in 
full swing, and Nova Scotia 
privateers went a-ferreting in 
the West Indies and laid the 
base of more than one provincial 
fortune. 





1 “ Between the Lines ’—‘ Maga.,’ Sept. 1938. 
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With his customary simplicity 
Sumter records the beginning of 
our siege thus :-— 

““ Wednesday, Dec. 10th, 1800. 
—The Small Pox is Broke Out 
among us. Two black women, 
one the wife of Prince Davis, 
mulatto, & a girl named Salomy. 
Also a seaman named Kellaher 
lately from Halifax where they 
have Considerable of the Dis- 
sease. Our People much 
Alarmed. I ride with the 
Sheriff to inspect a small hutt 
upon Simon Fraser’s fish-lot 
near the Battery & conclude to 
have the Sick removed Thither.”’ 

It was a strange thing that 
Oldport had escaped so long. 
The settlements in Upper 
Canada had never been quite 
free of smallpox from early 
times, and in Halifax there 
had been frequent epidemics. 
And for forty years our town 
had carried on a brisk trade 
with the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main, where all manner 
of ills abounded. Port regula- 
tions, when carried out at all, 
were sketchy to say the least. 
A ship suspected of that vague 
thing ‘Plague’ was required 
to anchor in the bay and segre- 
gate its sick; the sheriff or 
his deputy went on board to 
pledge the health of the crew 
in the captain’s best brandy 
and incidentally to see that a 
small mixture of tar and brim- 
stone was burned in the ’tween- 
decks and all suspect woodwork 
swabbed down with vinegar 
and water, and the good ship 
was then permitted to enter the 
river and pursue her normal 
business in the town. There 
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had been no competent doctor 
in Oldport since the able though 
drunken Furbish, late surgeon 
of the South Carolina Regiment, 
who came with Colonel Larrabee 
and other veterans of Tarleton’s 
Legion in ’83 and died in ’87 
in a back room of Japhet 
Corby’s tavern “ after drinking 
Four bottels of Madeira & a 
quart of Cherry Rum, a mellan- 
colly Affair & a Great Loss to 
the Town.” For the rest, our 
Oldport ancestors were at the 
mercy of quacks wandering up 
and down the coast on trading 
vessels, who divided all bodily 
ill into three simple classes— 
consumption, fever, and “ in- 
flammation of the Bowels ”— 
and dispensed nostrums of their 
own or other dubious manu- 
facture. Upon the tombstones 
which lean awry in the Old 
Burying Ground you may read 
those three terms in dismal 
repetition, with a variation 
in the case of young wives, 
where “in Childbed ’’ appears 
with mournful frequency. The 
poorer folk—and our town was 
very poor in those hard days 
—put their faith in herbal 
remedies and queer witch- 
doctorish beliefs acquired partly 
from the Indians and partly 
from an inheritance going back 
to medisval Europe. (‘ For 4 
child sick with Worms & Feaver, 
a@ number of Live Angle Worms 
laid upon the Naked Belly ’— 
and this ‘approved,’ Sumter 
says, by one of the roving 
* doctors.’) 

Into this welter of ignorance 
and superstition, in that severe 
winter of 1800-01, came the 
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smallpox and Doctor Phineas 
Bartelo. Bartelo remains a 
mysterious figure in our history. 
Like so many of these itinerant 
medicos he came to town 
aboard a coasting schooner, 
and after a grim winter wrest- 
ling with smallpox departed in 
the same way. One hopes he 
was well paid, but I suspect 
he left as penniless as he came. 
Sumter does not say. On that 
December day Bartelo came up 
the steep road to Larrabee 
House wearing a brown fly- 
coat, a pair of black broadcloth 
trousers—unusual in the Old- 
port of that day, when home- 
spun breeches and thick woollen 
stockings were considered the 
only possible winter wear—a 
waistcoat whose stiff collar 
reached his ears, a stiffer shirt 
collar that came little short of 
them, a huge red cravat, and 
a tall silk hat—the first ‘ beaver’ 
ever seen in our town. He wore 
a@ pair of country-knit red 
mittens, and there was a rect- 
angular brown leather case slung 
from his shoulder by a strap. 

Flora saw him enter the 
gateway and flew to the door, 
forestalling Black Philip the 
man-servant. She was still in 
disgrace, forbidden to leave 
the house except for the daily 
sleigh - ride with her sister 
Catherine, but daily hoping for 
a word from her husband by 
some north-bound vessel. The 
visit of this remarkably dressed 
stranger was a huge excitement. 
She let him give a polite sum- 
mons on the great brass knocker 
and flung open the door, 
smiling. 
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“Colonel Larrabee—is he 
in?” asked the stranger. He 
was @ dark man with a sallow 
clean-shaven face and shrewd 
grey eyes, a lock of black hair 
drooping. 

“* Come in, please,”? murmured 
Flora in a small choked voice. 
She walked before him along 
the hall with that straight- 
backed carriage of the Larrabee 
women and ushered him into 
the presence. 

Sumter was in the long par- 
lour writing at his rosewood 
escritoire. Bartelo, hat in hand, 
regarded a tall man in black 
small-clothes and stockings and 
silver-buckled shoes, with a 
waistcoat of some light-coloured 
mixture, a black stock, and a 
blue coat with brass buttons 
and long tails that drooped 
over the chair to the floor. 
There were a few threads of 
silver in Sumter’s thick black 
hair, and a pair of spectacles 
sat mildly on his raptorial 
nose. For a moment he sat 
absorbed in contemplation of 
his quill; then deliberately he 
dipped it in the silver ink-pot, 
flourished a bit, scratched for 
a few seconds with flowing 


gestures over the paper, laid. 


the quill aside, inspected his 
penmanship, dusted it from the 
sandbox, and looked up. Seeing 
a stranger, and a man at that, 
he rose swiftly, tearing off the 
spectacles, which he hated and 
considered ‘ womanish,’ and 
wore only in the solitude of 
the parlour or the privacy of 
his counting-house. 

‘“* Colonel Larrabee, I believe,” 
Bartelo said. 
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“Late,” Sumter declared ‘* Have you—ah—taken any 
from his full height, “of the other measures, Colonel Larra- 
British Legion, sometimes bee?” 


known as Tarleton’s Legion.” 
He said this always when 
strangers addressed him by the 
old rank: first, because they 
might be Yankees, and he felt 
they should know who he was 
and what he represented; and 
second, because the provincial 
militia contained a number of 
colonels who had never smelt 
powder. 

“ A very fine corps, no doubt,”’ 
said Bartelo politely. “My 
name’s Bartelo, sir: Phineas 
Bartelo. A physician, not with- 
out learning I may say, and 
seeking a place for the practice 
of my profession. At the 
wharf they told me to see 
you.” 

“Um,” grunted Sumter, dis- 
trusting all coasting doctors. 
The bibulous and bygone Fur- 
bish had made much fun of 
them. Then, remembering the 
scarce-dry diary entry, he said 
with a sardonic twist of his 
lips, ‘‘ As it happens, sir, you’ve 
come at a good time.”’ 

6c“ Aha ! ”? 

“We've an outbreak of the 
smallpock.”’ 

6c Oho ! ”? 

“Three sick with it. Had 
’em removed to a hut east o’ 
the town and engaged a black 
man that’s had the disease to 
look after ’em.”’ 

“Your promptness is most 
commendable, sir.’’ 

“ Asan old soldier—be seated, 
man, be seated—I believe in 
prompt measures when danger’s 
abroad.”’ 


“ No,” Sumter said. ‘“‘ What 
others might we take, think 
you?” 

“What about inoculation ?” 

“Eh? Never heard of it.” 

‘‘ They’re inoculating in Hali- 
fax, where there’s now a@ serious 
outbreak,’’ Bartelo said quietly. 

“Um!” Sumter regarded 
him with a beady black eye. 
A quack-salver, begad ! Hoping 
to drum up business with this 
high-sounding word! Damn 
the fellow’s impudence ! 

“What is it—this thing— 
whatever you call it?” 

‘¢ Nothing very new,’ Bartelo 
said. ‘‘ Known for a century, 
I s’pose. Two or three years 
ago one Jenner published some 
remarkable discoveries about 
it. That’s what I have in 
mind, chiefly.”” He leaned for- 
ward earnestly. ‘‘ You infect 
@ well person with virus from 4 
sick one——”’ 

“In God’s name, what for ?” 

“_Or with the kine-pox if 
you can get the stuff.” 


“Damme! From a sick 
cow ? ”’ 
“The person so_ treated 


suffers the disease in mild form 
and is thereafter immune, or if 
he should contract the disease 
later it’ll run a light course in 
him.” 

“Damme, sir, I never heard 
anything so filthy in my life!” 

Bartelo could not help smiling. 
Sumter was enraged. 

“IT assure you, sir,” he 
snapped, “ our people will sub- 
mit to no such dangerous non- 
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sense, and a very good day to 
you!” 

Mr Bartelo picked up his 
beaver hat. ‘‘ When the con- 
tagion’s spread a bit—as it 
will, Colonel —they’ll submit 
ready enough. In the mean- 
time—I understand you’re the 
chief magistrate—have I your 
permission to engage in the— 
ah—ordinary practice of my 
profession in Oldport ? ”’ 

“You have, sir,” Sumter 
granted curtly. ‘“ But no hum- 
bug, you understand ? I’ll have 
no humbug, sir, in this matter 
of smallpock. Sell your pills 
and powders as ye like, but 
damme, no humbug!” He 
regarded the departing form of 
Doctor Bartelo with extreme 
distaste. 

Between our town and the 
battery which guarded the 
narrow entrance to the river 
in those days lay a mile of 
roughly cleared ground, divided 
amongst the original settlers 
for the drying of fish. The 
town was spreading rapidly 
towards the battery (ultimately 
it swallowed the ‘ fish-lots’ 
altogether), but on Christmas 
Day, 1800, Simon Fraser’s hut 
stood in the midst of a wide 
atray of drying-flakes made 
from poles and brushwood and 
holding nothing in this winter 
season but snow. Colonel Lar- 
rabee rode his horse Manners 
there on Christmas morning, 
and sat in the saddle a few 
yards off hailing the lonely 
hut. Black Boston came to 
the door, his dark face pitted 
from an old acquaintance with 
the disease. 
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‘““How’re your people, Bos- 
ton ?’ Sumter said. The negro 
closed the door behind him and 
stood on the rotten step rolling 
his eyes. 

“Dem nigger womens ain’ 
so bad, Cunnel. But Mistah 
Kellaher, he all choked up an’ 
got a belly pain an’ he’s face 
all swole up purple, sah. Doctah 
says he gwine die.”’ 

“Um. Anything you want?’ 

“No, sah, Cunnel. Doctah, 
he lef’ some stuff.”’ 

Sumter rode back thought- 
fully. Mahon, the sheriff, was 
waiting for him at the town 
pump, where the road turned 
off to Larrabee House. 

‘“‘There’s four more people 
got the pox,’’ Mahon said grimly. 
He named them, one in each 
quarter of the compact wooden 
town, as if Death had planned 
the sowing for a big harvest. 

“‘ There’s much talk amongst 


the people. The new doctor 
says there’s a thing called-——” 

“ Bah!’ shouted Colonel 
Larrabee. 


“IT was thinkin’——” 

‘* Keep your thoughts to your- 
self, Mahon, and let’s have no 
more of this madness. The 
disease’ll spread fast enough 
without such filthy humbug.” 

“* As you say, Colonel.” 

The next day Kellaher died, 
and the black girl Salome was 
very low. Six new cases were 
reported. The hut in the fish- 
lots was too small for this 
increase. Sumter despatched 
Black Philip with a message 
to the magistrates and principal 
merchants, and they came to 
Larrabee House for a confer- 
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ence, with the new word on 
all their lips. But Colonel 
Larrabee resisted firmly, and 
finally they decided to erect a 
new pest-house, a large one- 
storey building of logs, on the 
river-bank half a mile above 
the town, “ to be in care of the 
Overseers of the Poor.”’ 

While it was a- building, 
Sumter’s old comrade-in-arms, 
Major Blount, rode down from 
The Falls, two miles above the 
town. He was a _ thick-set 
man with blond whiskers and 
serious blue eyes. 

“T want the inoculation,” 
he announced abruptly, “ for 
me and my family.” 

“Not you, Blount! You? 
Nunno! You’ve too much 
common-sense. Besides, your 
neighbours at The Falls have 
sent a petition to the magis- 
trates praying them to forbid 
anyone bringing the pox into 
their midst by inoculation.” 

“ Petition or none, sir, I’m 
determined upon it.” 

“ And if the magistrates say 
No?” 

“They can say and be 
damned, sir. Call it mutiny if 
ye like.”’ 

“T’ll order the man Bartelo 
out of town, begad ! ” 

“Do that, and mark me well, 
sir, there’ll be trouble. The 
only doctor we have ! ”’ 

Sumter considered a minute. 
“Blount, old friend, if you persist 
in this folly—very well. But you 
must remove your family to the 
pest-house—or build one your- 
self, away from all settlement.” 
Blount rode off, a sturdy deter- 
mined figure, and built a log 
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hut on the river-bank opposite 
Oak Point, where the doctor 
could cross on the ice. 

The town pest-house was 
completed on 20th January 
1801. By that time there 
were nearly fifty cases and the 
place was filled. The weather 
was bitter. The river was 
frozen right down to Colonel 
Larrabee’s wharf in the harbour 
itself. There was a scarcity 
of firewood; for most of the 
men were away in the privateers, 
and sickness lay heavy on the 
rest. Every afternoon small 
parties of women and boys 
trudged off to the forest with 
axe and hand-sled for the next 
day’s wood. Sumter Larrabee 
laboured like ten men through 
all these trying days, seeing 
that his own and other avail- 
able oxen hauled wood to the 
neediest families, making a 
daily round of the town on 
foot or a-horseback according 
to the state of the road, dealing 
faithfully (though not always 
patiently) with people who 
flocked out-of-doors to heap 
their troubles on his erect 
shoulders. He spent hours at 
his quill—there was a _ tre- 
mendous amount of correspond- 
ence regarding his three priva- 
teers abroad and the militia at 
home, the legal affairs of the 
town, and his own business 
affairs—for in these piping times 
of war the trading vessels flitted 
white-winged in and out of 
the harbour. As notary he 
prepared deeds and contracts, 
and did not hesitate to visit 
a@ man dying of smallpox to 
write a will. Firm believer in 
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a just balance between God 
and Cesar, he attended the 
Methodist Meeting House regu- 
larly, for the minister of the 
established church had gone 
away for the winter. The 
Meeting House was a bleak 
place, without heat, where the 
parson wore mittens in the 
pulpit and the spartan con- 
gregation sat rigid in coats 
and shawls through long austere 
sermons, and at the evening 
service the candles made wind- 
ing-sheets for themselves in the 
cold and required constant at- 
tention. Yet the people flocked 
there, confident in the immunity 
of godliness. Sumter attended 
the funeral of a child dead of 
the contagion—“ carried to the 
Grave by six Young Girls in 
White, a pathettick Scene.’ 
Poor Flora, eager to break the 
bonds of her imprisonment, 
begged his permission to serve 
as @ nurse at the pest-house, 
but he refused. The people 
were eager for inoculation now, 
and defiant Doctor Bartelo had 
begun to administer it. The 
magistrates were obliged to 
recognise the fact by naming 
certain private homes ‘‘ where 
Inoceulated People might stay 
and have their Ilness.” The 
town pest-house was fall. 

On the 25th of January 
Catherine, youngest of Sumter’s 
daughters, complained of head- 
ache and pains in her back, and 
“fitts of Feaver with shivering 
Spells & a sinking Sensation of 
the Stommach.”’ Three days 
later the ominous spots ap- 
peared, and Sumter despatched 
Black Philip for Phineas Bar- 
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telo. That sardonic man con- 
firmed Sumter’s fears. 

‘“* And shall I remove her to 
the pest-house proper, sir? A 
fine place, that. A jolly com- 
pany, and the wind whistling 
‘Down Among the Dead Men’ 
through the logs—ventilation, 
sir, and——”’ 

“Enough!” said Sumter 
grimly. ‘I'll declare this house 
@ pest-house. We’re alone here 
in the edge o’ the woods and 
above the town.”’ 

“* And your family ? ”’ 

Sumter swallowed his pride. 
“We'll have the inoculation, 
sir.”’ 

‘* And why can’t other citi- 
zens be inoculated in their 
homes ? ” 

“They shall. I’ve talked 
with the other magistrates, and 
they agree. There’s one regula- 
tion. Every house infected, 
whether by the natural disease 
or by the inoculation, must 
hang out a white flag of some 
kind. Those who enter an 
infected house may do so at 
their risk—I see no way we 
can stop ’em now—but those 
who wish to avoid the disease 
must have some way of know- 
ing the—um—sheep from the 
goats.” 

“T’ll instruct my sick,’”’ Bar- 
telo said gravely. He had 
gained his point, but there was 
no triumph in his sallow face. 
He thrust a finger at the flag- 
staff before Larrabee House. 
“You can make a beginning 
there, sir.”’ 

Five minutes later a table- 
cloth fluttered from the staff 
where Sumter customarily 
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hoisted the flag for which he 
had suffered so much. He 
looked at this white thing 
dourly. It reminded him of 
Yorktown. 

Medical enlightenment made 
progress now. Within two 
days (but not without long 
argument) a general meeting of 
magistrates and citizens in the 
court-house decided to make 
inoculation compulsory. The 
indefatigable Bartelo took into 
his service Mr Montgomery the 
schoolmaster, and the New 
Light preacher, and showed 
them the mysteries of the rite. 
A committee of eighteen selected 
additional pest-houses for those 
who sought company in the 
ordeal. On 30th January 1801 
Sumter wrote in his diary, as 
always on this date, ‘“ Aniver- 
sary of King Charles his Mar- 
tyrdom,’”’ and added, “ The 
schooner Three Brothers, Jewers 
master, arrives from Halifax 
with kine-pock matter for In- 
noculation. My Family begin 
a Course of Physick in pre- 
paration. Tincture of Rhubarb 
& Calomel.” After two days 
they took rhubarb and calomel 
again, and salts on the following 
morning. Bartelo was a little 
doubtful about the black 
woman Hagar, who “had a 
touch of the Saint Anthony’s 
Fire,” but decided to go on 
with it. The next day was set 
for inoculation, but a blizzard 
swept in from the sea, blocking 
the streets with drifts, and 
Doctor Bartelo did not come. 
He had gone on snow-shoes to 
the town pest-house at Oak 
Point, where the worst cases lay. 
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On 3rd February the whole 
family assembled in the long 
parlour: Sumter, nineteen-year- 
old Allan, the daughters Priscilla, 
and Flora, and three negro 
servants—Hagar, Black Philip, 
and the house-boy Juba. They 
were all very tense, and the 
blacks afraid. Doctor Bartelo 
laid his apparatus upon a small 
maple-wood table; a sharp 
and gleaming stiletto, a bowl 
of water, a small pile of clean 
rags, and—the object of all 
eyes—a: handkerchief in which 
the infected threads were 
wrapped. Sumter, as became 
the head of the house, stepped 
up first. He records the affair 
tersely in his diary :— 

“ He made a Slitt in my left 
hand between the Fore Finger 
& Thumb, not in the loose 
skin but in the Hand, & then 
laid an Infected Thread about 
three eights of an Inch in 
Length into the Slitt. This he 
Covered with a square of Ragg 
doubled & then a bandage to 
Keep it in Place. He then 
Dipt the knife in water & pro- 
ceeded to my son Allan & ete. 
All stood the Opperation Very 
Well, tho Priscilla was rather 
Faint & asked Bartelo several 
Times if the Dissease taken in 
this way might leave Pocks 
upon her Face. Black Hagar 
& the boy Juba wept. Towards 
the End my friend Thomas 
Handiside & Wife & Daughter 
came in asking if they might 
have the Innoculation with us, 
which Bartelo did. They will 
stay with us till All is Over.” 

As he prepared to leave 
Bartelo said, “You must aif 
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yourselves—move about out- 
doors a8 much as convenient. 
Wrap well, mind. And drink 
plenty of water with cream-o’- 
tartar—a spoonful to the quart.” 
On the portico he paused. The 
town lay very quiet along the 
slope between the pine woods 
and the river. Viewed in this 
way from Larrabee House 
the straggling main street and 
its alleys and lanes towards 
the water all seemed half buried 
in snow. Clustered chimneys 
of the merchants’ houses smoked 
prosperously over their painted 
clapboards and dormers. The 
single chimneys of humbler 
dwellings, some clapboarded, 
some shingled, many of them 
ordinary log huts, sent up their 
lonely plumes to join the cloud 
that hung unmoving like a pall 
over the still town. Bartelo 
waved his hand. 

“White flags are sprouting 
yonder like daisies,’’ he said. 

The Larrabee household 
awaited the oncoming of the 
disease. Faithful to Bartelo’s 
instructions, Sumter, Allan and 
Black Philip shovelled paths 
through the snow some distance 
into the woods, and the women, 
muffled in furs and shawls, 
tramped patiently up and down 
these trails an hour or two a 
day, and sometimes drove in 
the sleigh along the lonely west 
road towards Topsail Point. 
At the end of a week they 
noticed pains in arm and 
stomach, and the women com- 
plained of nausea. On the 
next day they were feverish 
and Black Hagar rather ill. 
Fever brought thirst. It was 
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no longer an effort to drink 
Bartelo’s cream-of-tartar and 
water. 

Sheriff Mahon appeared at 
the gate, shouting up at the 
house. Sumter walked down 
the snow path with his old 
cavalry cloak about his shoul- 
ders and a ’coon-skin hat on 
his head. 

‘* How’s it goin’? ’’ Mahon 
said. It was a sunny February 
day, very cold and still. They 
addressed each other from a 
distance of twenty feet. 

“Very well, Mahon, except 
my daughter Kate. Bartelo’s 
afraid she has the confluent 
kind. What’s in your mind ? ”’ 

“Tt’s the inoculations, sir. 
A good many o’ the inoculated 
people’s breakin’ out in boils 
and ulcers, and some gone into 
a decline. Doctor Bartelo thinks 
’*twas something in the kine-pock 
matter he got from Halifax, 
but he’s determined to keep 
on with it. A stubborn man, 
sir. Some of the people’s 
murmuring.” 

“T see nothing now but to 
keep on with it, Mahon. How 
many are dead ? ’” 

“Only fourteen that I know, 
sir. But some’s been buried 
in the woods, and there’s new 
graves in the buryin’ ground 
nobody seems to know about. 
Some o’ the poor people have 
a great fear o’ bein’ shut up.” 

At the end of the second 
week the whole Larrabee house- 
hold had “Come out in the 
Pusteels, Verry Satisfactory to 
Doctor Bartelo’”?; but Cath- 
erine, Sumter’s beloved Kate, 
sank into a violent secondary 
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fever, “her dear face much 
Swolen, red & Purple Horrible 
to See.” On 19th February 
she died. Allan and Black 
Philip hammered together a 
coffin of pine boards in the big 
echoing barn. The following 
afternoon, with the coffin rest- 
ing on boards laid across the 
seats of the sleigh, they started 
for the burying ground. Black 
Philip drove slowly, the family 
walking in the snow behind, 
Sumter first, tall and stern in 
his old thrice-cocked hat and 
the blue crimson-lined cloak, 
then Allan with Flora on his 
arm, and Mr Handiside with 
Priscilla. Mrs Handiside stayed 
to attend Black Hagar, and 
Sally Handiside was too over- 
come to go. As they descended 
into the town, faces diseased 
like their own or faces merely 
pale and fearful stared at them 
from apertures rubbed in the 
frosty windows. Some friends 
came out and joined the little 
procession, though Sumter tried 
to wave them off. The service 
in the Meeting House was very 
brief. Nobody thought to toll 
the bell in the wooden steeple 
—the fine bronze bell taken 
out of a Spanish brig off Caracas 
by an Oldport privateer in ’98, 
and which looked so strange in 
that humble little heretic chapel. 
The preacher took his text 
from Job xxxiii.: ‘ His flesh 
shall be fresher than a child’s ” 
—and in the frost of that barren 
place the weeping of the women 
sounded very loud. Sumter 
would not mop his eyes as they 
did, and his cheeks were wet. 
When the little cortége 
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reached what was then known 
simply as The Burying Hill, a 
rough knoll, partly cleared, in 
the heart of the town, they 
found a narrow pit gaping in 
the yellow earth at the bottom 
of a crater of trampled and 
blackened snow. The grave- 
diggers had built great fires of 
wood to thaw the ground. All 
about were fresh mounds, some 
under snow, some still showing 
heaps of yellow earth in the 
queer sooty snow-craters ; and 
beyond they could see fresh 
stumps and littered twigs where 
Mahon’s men had been clearing 
new ground. There was some- 
thing very dreadful about that. 

The decent dignity of the 
affair was marred by a curious 
incident as the mourners turned 
from the grave at last and 
walked two-and-two down the 
shovelled path to the town 
street. Old Deborah Tupps 
stood there in her soiled black 
skirts and her cast-off army 
coat, the scarlet dingy and 
threadbare, and a shawl about 
her head. For a reason nobody 
knew she hated all loyalists. 
Some said she was a witch. 
In any case she was an out- 
landish character, even in the 
Oldport of that day, so full of 
odd humanity. She belonged a 
little further back in history, 
and across the sea, hooting 
tumbrils and knitting beside a 
guillotine. 

“ Ah,” cried Deborah, “ so 
the Larrabees dies just like 
common folks !” 

Sumter and Allan passed on 
and ignored her. Priscilla drew 
her skirts aside, but Flora 
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spoke. ‘As even you must, 
some day, Debby, and good 
riddance.”’ 

Sumter half turned and raised 
his eyebrows at that, but he 
recognised the Larrabee tongue 


in it and was silent. They 
moved on. 
“There,” Deborah Tupps 


cried, “ goes Flora Larrabee, 
proud Flora, wedded but not 
bedded. Tell us! Tell us all, 
Flora Larrabee—be you maid, 
wife, or widow ? ” 

The cackle of her laughter 
rang in the silent street. Colonel 
Larrabee dropped back and took 
Flora’s arm, and so they walked 
in silence through the peering 
town and up the west road to 
Larrabee House. In the long 
parlour, still in his old army 
cloak, Sumter faced the black 
ewe of his family and put his 
long hands gently on her shoul- 
ders. A fire of dry beech logs 
burned with a clear flame in 
the great fireplace. There was 
@ great hush all through the 
big wooden house. 

He said, “‘ God forbid there 
be any more bitterness between 
you and me, my dear.”’ 

Twenty minutes later Pris- 
cilla, soft-footed in her caribou 
house-moccasins, found them 
thus, Flora close against her 
father with her dark head on 
his breast, Sumter staring up 
at the portrait of pretty Kitty 
Nesbit, painted in Carolina long, 
long ago, as if to ask his dead 
wife’s guidance in the sorrows 
come upon her children. 

On 4th March Mahon and 
Justice Bunt came to the gate 
of Larrabee House, and again 
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Sumter talked from the path 
in the snow. The pocks on his 
face had filled, but were still 
visible, and his skin was yellow 
and lined. It occurred to 
Mahon that Colonel Larrabee 
was no longer young. The 
day was cold, with a low canopy 
of grey cloud puckered like a 
frozen sea, and a keen wind 
down the river from the north- 
west moaning in the chimneys 
of Larrabee House and rustling 
and tumbling the dull green 
mass of the pines beyond. 
Justice Bunt was muffled in 
two fly-coats and a cape, with 
a red wool comforter tied over 
his blue three-cornered hat and 
under his plump chin. 

“Colonel Larrabee,” he 
bawled pompously from the 
road, “it’s the considered 
opinion of the magistrates an’ 
gen’lemen that this inoccerla- 
tion had better stop. People’s 
all broke out in sores, as if the 
pox ain’t bad enough. Missus 
Tobias Jameson had a swellin’ 
in her thigh that bust an’ bled 
three pints o’ noxious matter. 
Morgan’s boy died this mornin’, 
makin’ fifteen o’ the inoccerla- 
tion.”’ 

“That your opinion, too, 
Mahon ? ’ Sumter asked, watch- 
ing Doctor Phineas Bartelo come 
up the hill on a bay horse of 
Major Blount’s. He was wear- 
ing his tall beaver. He had 
worn it throughout the siege, 
like a battle standard. 

‘“* Yes, sir, ’tis so.” 

They turned at Bartelo’s 
approach and regarded him 
glumly. Black Philip came 
running to lead the horse off 
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to the stables, and the doctor 
looked at Mahon and Bunt and 
read their errand in their faces. 

“ A very good day, gentle- 
men.” 

Sumter said bluntly, “ The 
people say you must give over 
the inoculations, Doctor Bar- 
telo.”” Bartelo swept them with 
his cool grey eyes. He surprised 
them by offering no objections. 
He looked very tired. 

“The voice of the people is 
the voice of God. Add to that, 
if they’ve lost faith in inocula- 
tion I suppose there’s little it 
can do for ’em. A great pity. 
Suppose there are fifteen dead 
that were inoculated. Out of 
seven hundred! Isn’t that 
proof of virtue? How many 
are dead that took it in the 
natural way ? ” 

“* Kelston’s boy,” said Justice 
Bunt heavily, ‘ has got a sore 
from the inoccerlation that’s 
et to the bone. See his collar- 
bone, ye can. That’s a fact.” 

“Better sore than dead,” 
Bartelo said, and strode past 
them and into the house. After 
inspecting the household he 
told Sumter, ‘I think maybe 
we’ve seen the worst in Old- 
port, Colonel. But mark me 
well, it’s not done yet by a 
long shot.” He added, musing 
as if Sumter were not there, 
“Some day the world will 
know the truth about inocula- 
tion. The man Jenner’s only 
shown the way. I'd like to live 
long enough to see it.” 

“Some day,’ Colonel Larra- 
bee declared unexpectedly, “‘ our 
people will know your own true 
value, sir, at least. I don’t 
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know what to make o’ your 
inoculations, but notions aside 
you’ve been a godsend, and 
there’s my hand on it.’ 


Perhaps the town truly had 
seen the worst then, but, as 
Bartelo foresaw, many were to 
sicken and some to die before 
spring. As late as mid-April 
we find Sumter complaining in 
his diary that “the General 
Sessions & the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas opened this day, 
but Grand & Petit Jurors are 
deficient on Account of the 
Small Pock & Those who have 
not Had the Dissease are Afraid 
to Come. The Courts are Ad- 
jorned to the first Tuesday in 
May, hoping by that time the 
Small Pock will be clear of the 
Place.”’ 

But we are not concerned 
with the rest of that siege, 
the marks of which 4 
whole Oldport generation car- 
ried to their graves. Some- 
thing shattered its cold and 
grim monotony on 7th March 
1801, when the snow still lay 
deep, though the sun was get- 
ting warm in the clear noons, 
and the icicles on the south- 
facing eaves and window-sills 
of our town grew long and thick 
like old men’s beards with the 
alternate freezing and thawing, 
and the ice on the river turned 
dark and rotten so that people 
could cross on foot no more. 
On that March day, in the 
warm afternoon, Joel Parks 
came running up the hill to 
Larrabee House,  splattering 
slush in the sled tracks, his old 
eyes popping. He burst in 
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upon Sumter gasping, “ Off 
the battery! A furrin ship, 
sir! They fired a gun an’ put 
off a boat towards Tops’ 
Point.” 

Sumter sprang up at once, 
shouting for Allan, and buckled 
on his old belt and the heavy 
sabre he had swung so heartily 
for his king in Carolina. Allan 
took a musket from the moose- 
horns over the chimney-piece 
in the small south parlour—the 
gunroom of the house. 

“French !”? Sumter snapped 
as they ran for the horses. 
“Bony’s up to something, 
depend onit!’’ Since Napoleon 
acquired Louisiana the previous 
year Sumter envisioned all sorts 
of dark French schemes for 
the recovery of the West Indies 
and Canada. 

“Might be no more than a 
privateer,’ argued Allan. 

“No more! Ha! A pair o’ 
Yankee privateers out o’ Salem 
captured the battery in ’76, 
boy—before my time. Caught 
’em all asleep. The town had 
to buy ’em off, a damned dis- 
graceful affair. All the militia 
arms were in the blockhouse at 
the battery. Begad, I’ve kept 
’em in the town since I took 
command.”’ 

They found a knot of men 
and boys gathered in the lane 
beside the King’s Store—that 
fateful store where Parson Oli- 
phant married Flora Larrabee 
to Aquila Denby four months 
before. The Meeting House 
bell was ringing the alarm, and 
someone had gone a-horseback 
to warn the people at The Falls. 
Sumter unlocked the door in a 
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great hurry, and he and Allan 
and Mahon passed out militia 
equipment—muskets, bayonets, 
cross-belts, cartridge boxes— 
to the growing company in the 
lane. Major Blount came dash- 
ing up in his sleigh from The 
Falls. It was a sorry muster, 
thirty old men and boys, some 
in sea-boots, some in leather 
shoes, some in moose - hide 
moccasins; there were home- 
spun jackets and breeches, and 
hats cocked and uncocked, and 
fur caps, and the red flannel 
night-caps of the fishermen. 

“* Begad,”’ said § Blount, 
“they’ve caught us nicely, 
Colonel—most o’ the militia- 
men away in privateers or 
home sick o’ the pox.’ 

“We'll give ’em a fight for 
it, none the less,’’ Sumter said 
fiercely, running an eye over 
the keen faces, young and old. 
The healed or healing scabs 
gave them a look of ferocity 
that pleased him. He tramped 
at their head along the road 
to the battery, hearing their 
straggle and shuffle in the snow 
behind him and smiling grimly 
to himself. They couldn’t 
march in step, but begad they 
could shoot better than regulars, 
and they’d fight like wild-cats 
for their town! The strange 
company hurried through the 
fish-lots, past the rows of empty 
flakes, past the lonely hut 
which had been the town’s 
first pest-house, its tenants 
dead and buried long since, and 
then the battery was before 
them. 

It was a crude affair on the 
point commanding the harbour 
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bar: a low rampart of logs and 
earth with embrasures for the 
three long eighteens which now 
stood naked and forlorn in the 
snow; and the blockhouse, a 
small two-storey structure of 
hardwood logs, the upper storey 
projecting six feet beyond the 
lower on all sides and giving the 
whole a top-heavy look. The 
white infection flag was flying 
over it. Sumter went in at 
once. The place was kept by 
an old soldier and his wife. 
The townsfolk called him Mad 
Ben, for he had received a 
ball in the head at Catawba 
Ford, and when in drink paraded 
the street shouting and singing 
the marching songs of Tarleton’s 
Legion and daring hosts of 
imaginary rebels to come out 
and fight. He was now very 
ill of the smallpox, and his 
wife met Sumter in the gloomy 
doorway, @ gaunt sour woman 
who had never ceased pining 
for the warmth and ease of 
Carolina. The loopholes had 
been stuffed with rags and moss 
to keep out the cold, but those 
facing inland had sheets of 
bladder that admitted a thin 
grey light. The sick man lay 
delirious upon a cot. Sumter 
went over and spoke to him, 
and Ben muttered something 
unintelligible. He was far gone. 
The Colonel and Blount climbed 
through the trap-door into the 
upper storey, a bleak place 
with snow crusted on the floor 
and the north-west wind thrust- 
ing in the loopholes. From one 
of these they surveyed the 
mysterious invader lying at 
anchor off the point. 
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“ Tce along her larboard side,” 
Sumter muttered, “ and an off- 
shore wind. She’s come from 
the west’ard, then. Lateen 
rig. Spanish, d’ye think? Are 
we at war with Spain ? ”’ 

‘Pierced for guns,’’ Blount 
observed, ‘‘and I can see the 
sun on cannon as she rolls; 
but I see no men.” 

“Um. She’s riding to her 
bowers—and we’re to windward. 
They’ll have to get springs on 
their cables before they can 
give us a broadside.” They 
tramped out to examine the 
guns in the drifted snow. 

“Damme!” cried Sumter, 
dismayed. ‘‘Some rascals of 
boys have been playing here. 
See, the tampions are out!” 
Out they were, and a trickle 
of ice and snow lay in the 
barrels. Barnabas Tolley, the 
old privateer gunner, took a 
sponge rod and thrust it in and 
out again. The snow came 
with it, but the ice clung to 
frosty metal. 

“ As good as spiked, Colonel, 
sir. Daresn’t fire ’em wi’ that 
ice inside. Bust, they would. 
Got to thawr ’em out wi’ 3 
hot sponge fust.”’ 

“Then,” roared Sumter, 
“heat your sponges at the 
woman’s fire, and quick about 


it! Where’s Joel? You, boy, 
there! Did you see ’em put 
off a boat ? ” 


“Ay, sir, they manned 4 
boat,” declared the boy, sixteen 
and full of importance. The 
militia musket stood as high a8 
his head. “Half a dozen of 
’em, and armed they were. 
*Peared to me like they was 
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goin’ fer to land right yonder ” 
—he pointed to the south-east, 
where the pine woods came 
down to the shore. 

“Ha! They’ve gone to 
reconnoitre the land side, 
Blount ! ”’ 

“ And that,’’ said Allan Lar- 
rabee quickly, “‘ means they’ll 
strike the road to Topsail Point. 
It comes within a quarter-mile 
of the shore thereabouts.’’ The 
men looked at Sumter, knowing 
well how Larrabee House stood 
lonely in the edge of the woods 
by the west road. 

“May be a trick,’’ Sumter 
muttered. Duty urged him 
to hold his garrison together in 
the battery. His sound military 
instinct, leaping in him like a 
flame as if the Southern cam- 
paign had been yesterday, told 
him to take a few marksmen 
to meet these venturers, ambush 
them somewhere in the woods 
by Larrabee House. 

Blount’s mind ran along the 
same line. “ You take a party, 
Colonel. I'll hold the battery. 
We’ve time to thaw the guns— 
yon fellow seems to be in no 
hurry.” 

Sumter set off at once with 
Allan and half a dozen men of 
his choice, trotting back the 
way they had come. The 
alarm bell was still ringing, 
but the town looked very peace- 
ful in the cold sunshine, white 
flags snapping on sticks and 
staffs, wood-smoke whirling 
from the chimneys into nothing- 
hess on the wind. At the town 
pump they met a force as 
quaint as their own—Major 
Blount’s wife, her wide skirts 
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dabbling in the snow, a musket 
on her shoulder, a man’s hat 
on her head, marching towards 
them at the head of a dozen 
Indians from The Falls. They 
came up and halted, the 
Indians grouping themselves 
about her, wooden-faced, black 
eyes a-glitter. 

‘“* James told me to rouse out 
the Indians,” she said. ‘ These 
are all I could find. The rest 
are off hunting. I sent a 
squaw after ’em.”’ 

“Good!” Sumter said. 
“Have they powder and 
shot ? ” 

“They want powder,’ Mrs 
Blount said. 

“Ha! They always do! 
Well, we'll get some at my 
house. Forward !”’ 

The motley troop halted in 
the snow before Larrabee House 
while Flora and Priscilla filled 
the Indians’ powder-horns from 
the little keg in the cupboard 
of the south parlour. And now 
appeared the omnipresent Bar- 
telo with his beaver hat and 
his leather case and his sardonic 
eyes. 

“* Well met!” cried Sumter, 
eyes alight. He had doffed 
twenty years like an old hat. 
“There’ll be patching to do 
here, Bartelo, before this day’s 
work is done !”’ 

‘“* There’ll be some inoculating 
too,” Bartelo said coolly, “ if 
these poor savages aren’t to 
die like flies. D’ye realise the 
town’s one great infection ? ”’ 

“A matter of necessity,’’ 
Sumter said curtly. “ The 
defence of the town, no less.”’ 

“Bah! That’s the worst of 

M 
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@ military mind! All ye think 
about is powder and _ shot. 
Look!”—he pointed to the 
white rags fluttering over the 
houses below. ‘“ There’s your 
defence, Colonel Larrabee, and 
no blood spilled. Cry ‘ Small- 
pox!’ and ye’d frighten Buona- 
parte himself. Begad, sir, I'll 
do it myself. Let me go up the 
road !”’ 

Sumter checked a sulphurous 
retort. There was something 
in this pill-grinder’s notion. 
Smallpox! Absurdly simple! 

But now they heard a chal- 
lenge and a shot from the pine 
woods, and one of the Indians 
came trotting into sight. He 
pointed. ‘‘ Ag-la-se-a-oo !”’ 

“English ? ’? Mrs Blount cried. 
“* Kul-oos-koo-ok-un !” ( What 
nonsense ! ’’) 

“* Ag-la-se-a-oo!”’ Now they 
heard voices beyond the bend of 
the west road. 

“Into the bushes, lads!” 
rapped Sumter. ‘ Don’t fire, 
mind, till I give the word!” 

Allan Larrabee appeared, 
walking easily, musket trailed, 
with half a dozen men in check 
shirts and duck trousers and a 
variety of jackets and mufflers. 
Two wore tarpaulin hats, the 
rest had red night-caps. Cut- 
lasses dangled from their belts. 
They carried muskets in hands 
curiously covered against the 
cold—a pair of socks pulled 
on for want of mittens. Sumter 
walked up the road towards 
them, and as his little army 
emerged from hiding the two 
forces halted and surveyed each 
other in mutual astonishment. 
From the group of seamen 
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stepped a tall man with a strong 
nose and light-blue eyes in a 
sunburned face. 

“We meet again, sir,’’ Aquila 
Denby said. 

“What’s the meaning of 
this ? ” snapped Sumter Larra- 
bee. 

“Well, to begin with, it 
means I’m prize-master o’ the 
San Cristo del Graz, taken by 
your privateer Nymph in the 
Mona Passage two weeks back. 
I’ve anchored her in the bay.” 

“So I’ve seen, and a devilish 
scare she’s given the town! 
What’s all this damned foolish- 
ness about? Why didn’t you 
signal? What are ye doing 
here—all armed like this, eh? 
Come, sir, let’s have it.” 

Aquila Denby gave him a 
gaunt brown grin. ‘“ Faith, sir, 
we fired a gun and got no 
answer from the battery. I 
had to wait the tide to get 
over the bar. Then we noticed 
the white flag on the block- 
house. More than that, from 
the masthead we could see 
white flags all over the town, 
like——”? 

“* Daisies,’’ Bartelo said. 

“Daisies if ye like. That 
took us aback, I tell you! 
We’d spoke a Yankee schooner 
off the Virginia capes an’ heard 
that Bony’s fleet had crossed 
the sea. So—well—we reckoned 
the town was taken.”’ 

“* And so,’ Colonel Larrabee 
snorted, ‘‘ ye landed your paltry 
half-dozen to take it back 
again! Denby, you’re a fool.” 

‘““No more than you, if ye 
thought I was Buonaparte an’ 
that’s your garrison. What’s 
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happened to their faces? They 
look like the beggars of 
Havana.” 

““ We’ve had a siege of small- 
pox,’ said Doctor Bartelo. 
“Bach of those white flags 
means @ house infected. You’d 
best go back to your ship and 
stay there.” 

“ Not till I’ve seen my wife,” 
Aquila said. ‘“ Besides, I’ve 
had the smallpox.” 

Flora came running down the 
snow-path from the house, head 
bare, skirts flying. ‘“‘ O Aquila! 
Darling, darling Aquila!’’ She 
checked herself just short of 
him, frightened. ‘ The smaill- 
pox! Aquila! We’ve all had 
inoculations—and you'll catch 
it—and—and Cathy’s dead—O 
Aquila ! ”’ 

He dropped his musket and 
threw his arms about her. 
Sumter’s army stood all about, 
embarrassed. The Indians 
gazed from one to another in 
amazement. Mrs Blount had 
tears in her eyes, knowing the 
tale of that romantic marriage 
and separation, and looking at 
Sumter’s stern face. But there 
was @ softness in Colonel Larra- 
bee’s black eyes. The winter’s 
events had taken something 
out of him. 

“ Humph !” he said at last. 
“Ye’d best be getting your 
prize over the bar, Denby. 
The tide must be making now. 
She’s a queer-looking thing.” 

“ Ay, sir, and as queer as she 
looks. A xebee or a polacca, I 
don’t know which. Lateen- 
rigged on fore and mizzen and 
square-rigged on the main—a 
damned unhandy rig, if you 
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ask me. Missed stays twice 
tacking up the bay and pretty 
nigh put us ashore. But she’s 
built 0’ some sort 0’ wood from 
the Spanish Main, hard as iron ; 
@ stout thing, I tell you. Sails 
like a witch. Give her a decent 
rigging an’ she’ll make a fine 
privateer. And if ye want a 
captain is 

“Humph! What’s she got ? ” 

‘“* Cocoa mostly,’ Denby said. 
“You'll have to take it out 
pretty smart or it’ll spoil—got 
hot, somehow, on the way 
north. I went to have a look 
at it this morning, and the 
fore scuttle smoked like a 
chimney.” 

‘“* Anything else ? ” 

“Some dye-wood—not much 
—and twenty serroons of indigo, 
and @ thousand dollars Spanish 
silver. She’s fair prize, I guess. 
The master claimed she was 
Spanish and neutral, and in 
these times you never know 
whether you’re fighting the 
Spanish or not; but she was 
bound for Martinico, which is 
French enough an’ makes her 
contraband.” 

“Ah! But have ye got a 
davy-man? Vice - admiralty 
courts are deuced strict, Denby. 
We must have a prisoner to 
go davy she was bound for 
Martinico.” 

Aquila Denby stroked his 
wife’s hair. “I thought of all 
that. I’ve got a Spaniard for 
davy-man—speaks a little Eng- 
lish and I think will serve the 
turn. I put the rest ashore on 
the coast of Hispaniola.”’ He 
jerked his thumb at a small 
dark man among his seamen, 
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shivering in the unaccustomed 
cold. ‘ That’s him.” 

“With a musket ? ’? Sumter 
roared. 

“To be sure! Told him he’d 
got to fight for us like seven 
devils if he wanted to see La 
Guayra again. I’d only five 
of a crew. Had a brush with 
a French privateer off Cabo 
Engano an’ lost a man—young 
Medad Burney, from The Falls, 
a@ good lad.”’ 

“You’re thin,’ Flora said, 
her voice muffled in his shoulder. 

‘“‘ Faith, we’ve eaten nothing 
but tortillas an’ ship-beef all 
the way north, my dear.” 

‘* And worked, I venture,’’ 
Sumter said grimly. 

“ Ay, sir. Two thousand 
miles in a thing that luffed like 
@ cheese-box, in the winter 
season, an’ six of a crew. I 
hauled wi’ the rest, an’ stood 
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my turn at the tiller, an’ the 
navigatin’ besides. I’ve earned 
the command o’ her, if I may 
be so bold.” 

“You’re bold enough,” 
Sumter said a little wryly. 
But he liked his son-in-law’s 
truculent self-respect—had al- 
ways liked that about him. 
“TI promise nothing, Denby,” 
he added. ‘ We shall see. And 
now, Flora, my dear, get indoors 
out o’ the cold and take your 
husband with you.”’? And then, 
as if ashamed of this yielding 
to sentiment, Colonel Larrabee 
strode fiercely to the flagstaff, 
threw the halliards off the 
cleat, hauled down the tattered 
tablecloth and cast it on the 
snow. 

“* Allan,’”? he roared, ‘“ fetch 
you the flag of our country. 
I'll have no more o’ this white 
rag over my house! ”’ 
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